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INTRODUCTION 

THE present essay has as its object an attempt to y 
discover how much natural science can actually 
tell us about the nature of reality, and what kind of 
assumptions it has to make before we can be sure 
that it tells us anything. By natural science, for the 
present purpose, I mean physics. 

When a certain way of looking at the universe 
meets with the extraordinary success with which that 
of physics has met it becomes the duty of the philo- 
sopher to investigate it with care ; for it is likely 
to offer a very much better Cosmology than his own 
unaided efforts can do. And, if philosophy is to take 
into account empirical facts — and it is extremely diflS- 
cult to see what it will be able to tell us about the 
existent unless it does — ^it can hardly neglect the most 
fruitful and thorough investigation of certain large 
branches of empuical facts that has yet been made. 

But natural science starts with certain assumptions, 
and, as it goes on, it developes certain general conclusions 
about the real world. For instance, it starts with a 
position not far removed from naif realism, and, in its 
progress, it draws a distinction between the reality of 
primary and secondary qualities, and developes a causal 
theory of perception. Now the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities as to their reality is 
a metaphysical question, and science seems historically 
to have taken over its answer to it from Descartes. 
This has led quite reasonably to an attack on science 
from later philosophers who have not agreed that it 
was possible to stop at the point at which Descartes 
and natural science stopped in this matter. If we look 
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into the arguments of philosophers on this important 
question we shall^ however, find that they have little 
right to cast stones, as their reasonings are confiised 
and fill! of implicit assumptions which, when rendered 
explicit, tend to cease to be probable. It therefore 
becomes very important to reopen this discussion, and 
to consider what really is the truth about primaries 
and secondaries, and how far the particular traditional 
belief which science has inherited on this question is 
relevant to its real progress and is consistent with its 
other beliefs. ( I have therefore begun by discussing all 
the common argxunents against naif realism which do 
not depend on the belief that our perceptions are caused 
by real things identical with or rather like their objects. 
I come to the conclusion that none of these arguments 
which are so confidently repeated by philosophers 
1 really give conclusive reasons for dropping even the 
crudest kind of realism. I of course assume the 
' ^ distinction between a perception and its object which 
— Mr Moore, in his Refutation of Idealism, showed to 
have been so largely ignored. Whilst the recognition 
of this distinction is all-important, and whilst it is 
perfectly true that many of the most plausible argu- 
ments used by philosophers against naif realism depend 
on ignoring it, it is not true to say that all arguments 
for Idealism rest on this confusion. Its recognition is 
perfectly compatible with the belief that the objects 
of none of our perceptions continue to exist when we 
cease to be aware of them. And the arguments that I 
discuss in my first chapter are attempts to prove this 
proposition, at any rate for some objects. Whilst I do 
not think, as will be seen, that they do absolutely 
prove anything of the kind, it is not true that they] 
rest on the confiision that Mr Moore pointed out. [ 
In the second chapter I discuss Causality, with 
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particular reference to the objections that have been 
brought against causal laws on various grounds by 
philosophers like Lotze and Mr Bradley. It is clear i 
that, unless causal laws have some kind of truth, 
science in general cannot tell us about the nature of 
the real ; and, in particular, we cannot investigate 
arguments against realism that rest on the beUef that 
our perceptions are the products of causal laws that 
include our minds, our bodily organs, and events in 
a real world. I have been much assisted here by 
the views on Causality in Mr Russell's Principles of 
McUhematics^ where they were relevant. At the same 
time I think that they suffer by having been stated 
with particular reference to the science of mechanics. 
Mechanics is so abstract and has been so successful 
that by keeping it too much in mind we are liable to 
forget the difficulties that beset causation in other 
regions where we certainly suppose that it holds. 
I have been led in the end to state causal laws in 
terms of probabiUty. 

I must say a word at this point as to the use of 
probability in this essay. I have constantly put my 
conclusions in terms of probabiUty and not of certainty. 
This will perhaps seem peculiar in a work which 
claims to be philosophical. It seems to me that one 
of the most unfortunate of Kant's obiter dicta is that 
philosophy only deals with certainty, and not with "^ 
probability. So far is this from being the case that to 
many philosophical questions about the nature of reality 
no answer except one in terms of probability can be 
offered ; whilst to some there seems no pix)spect of an 
answer even in these terms. Few things are more 
pathetic than the assumption which practically every 
philosopher^ makes that his answer to such questions is 

' Coumot is an honourable exception. . 
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X INTRODUCTION 

the unique possible answer ; and few things are funnier 
than the sight of a philosopher with a theory about 
the real and the nature of perception founded on 
numberless implicit assumptions which, when made 
explicit, carry no conviction whatever, telling the 
scientist de haul en bc^ that his atoms and ether are 
mere economical hypotheses. Into the meaning and 
nature of probability I have entered as little as I could. 
This is not because I underrate its importance, but 
because I do not feel competent to attempt a task 
which has happily fallen into better hands than mine. 
But, as there is little ^question about the actual laws of 
probability, this omission is less important than it would 
otherwise have been. 

In the third chapter I discuss a form of the doctrine 
known as phenomenalism. This theory is commoner 
among physicists than among philosophers, which is 
rather ominous for a philosophic theory. The reason 
for the wide belief that it enjoys in this quarter is that 
the physicist who is interested in the philosophy of his 
science naturally turns to the works of Mach and his 
school I should be the last to deny the many excel- 
lencies of those works ; but they do not form an 
adequate philosophic equipment for the decision of the 
questions which they so confidently solve in the pheno- 
menalistic sense. I have therefore devoted a very 
short chapter to what seem to me to be the essential 
points in the discussion of phenomenaUsm. This is to 
be taken mainly as prolegomena to the fourth chapter 
on the causal theory of perception. Here I have dis- 
cussed as folly as I could this theory, which nearly, 
everyone assumes, and which has been so little dis- 
cussed in its purity. It is curious to note how often 
philosophers seem to have held that, when they have 
offered an explanation of the causes of our perceptions 
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of certain objects or of the origins of certain beliefe, they 
have proved that those objects cannot be real and that 
the beliefs must be false. This has been particularly the 
case in the matter of perceptual and conceptual space. 
An honourable exception to this general failing is 
Lotze, who very justly points out that presumably all 
our beliefs and perceptions have causes, whether they 
be valid beliefs and perceptions of real objects or not. p 
I have tried to clear up the relation between the causes 1 V / 
of our perceptions and the reality of their objects; and | ■ 
have been forced to conclude that, in all probability! 
the objects of our perceptions do not exist when theyf y 
are not perceived, although there is no absolutely con-j * 
elusive proof of this. The question then arises as to 
whether this ought to reduce us to complete agnosti- 
cism about the nature of the real causes of our per- 
ceptions. I have tried to show that the scientific 
account of the causation of our perceptions can be so\ 
stated that its success will enable us to gain probable 
judgments about the nature of those real causes, in 
spite of the fact that it seems to be stated in terms 
of what have been seen to be, in all probability, mere 
appearances. 

I have concluded with a discussion of Newtonian 
mechanics. This may seem to be out of order in a 
work which is primarily philosophical, especially at 
a time when there is some reason to think that the 
classical mechanics is only a particular case of electro- 
magnetic lawa But the philosophical problems raised 
by the laws of the motion of matter are essentially the 
same as those raised by the laws of the motion of 
electricity. Theiae problems are that of absolute or 
relative motion, and that of the reality of force. And it 
is clearly better for philosophic purposes to discuss these 
questions with reference to the ordinary laws of motion 
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which everybody knows and which are clearly appli- 
cable to a very large class of motions, if not to all, 
within the limits of experimental error. I have been 
most helped here by the relevant chapters in the 
Principles of Mathematics. It will be seen, however, 
that I do not think that Mr Russell proves his point 
about absolute space. 

The greater part of the present work was submitted 
as a dissertation at the examination for Fellowships at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1911. I am far from 
thinking it conclusive, and I still hanker after a morel 
reaHstic view than it reaches. But, if it succeeds in I 
showing old arguments and old difiSculties in a clearer 
light, and in bringing forward latent assumptions, it 
will not have failed in its object, and may serve as 
a stepping-stone to further investigations 

I have to acknowledge but little direct indebted- 
ness to books, except in the last chapter. But I owe 
much to the lectures and conversation of Mr Bertrand 
Russell, and should have found his little book on 
Philosophy useful if it had appeared when I was 
writing. I also desire to express my obligations to the 

" lectiu-es of Mr W. E. Johnson of King's, whose rooted 
antipathy to publishing anything till he is sure of 
everjrfching is a great misfortune to philosophy. I 

' must also thank Prof. Stout for kindly reading the 
proo&, and for making many suggestions and criti- 
cisms. Sometimes I have modified my argument, or 
made additions, to meet points raised by him ; and 
when I have not done so, it does not mean that I ^ 
have failed to see the force of his objections. 

C. D. B. ( 
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CHAPTER I 

ON THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST NAIF REALISM INDE- 
PENDENT OF THE CAUSAL THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

In the present chapter we are going to begin from 
the position of naif realism. It is true that our every- 
day view of the world is not quite naivelv realistic^ but , 
that is what it would Uke to be. Common-sense is 
naively realistic wherever it does not think that there 
is some positive reason why it should cease to be so. 
And this is so in the vast majority of its perceptions. 
When we see a tree we think that it is really green} 
and really waving about in precisely the same way as 
it appears to be. We do not think of our object s£ - 
peroeptifiB. bemg ' like ' the real tree; we think that 
what we perceive is the tree» and tEat it is just the 
same at a given moment whether it be perceived or 
not, except that what we perceive may be only a part 
of the real tree. ^^ 

But, as everyone knows, we do not stay in this 
happy condition of innocence for long. We have per- 
ceptions which are believed to be illusory, by which it>^ 
is meant that their o jaecte onl y exist when they a re 
perceived. Common-sense does not believe in the 
reality of what is perceived in dreams or delirium. 
It applies certain arguments which it thinks are 
fatal to these. But as soon as it has rejected thesel 
objects it needs some account of the way in which the 

B. p. 1 
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2 ABfiVlkCBNTa : AiOAII^ST NAIF REALISM 

perceptions of them are produced. This leads it to a 
causal theory of perception, and when this is worked ^ 
out it leads further stUl away from naif realism. We v 
shall discuss the causal theory and the arguments based 
upon it in a later chapter. Here we want to consider * 
those that are independent of it. 

Although in a sense naif realism stands at the 
opposite pole of thought to phenomenalism, there is 
another sense in which it resembles it much more 
closely than any intermediate philosophic position 
about the reality of objects of perception. The point 
of difference of course is that the naif realist maintains ' 

j that in perception we are directly aware of what would 

/ equally exist and be unaltered in any of its qualities at 
the moment at which we perceive it even if we did not 
perceive it, whilst the pure phenomenalist holds that 
what can be perceived must be perceived, and that 

^ nothing exists except mental states and the objects 
of those of them which are perceptions so long as they 

/ remain objects of them. The point of resemblance is 
that neither the phenomenalist nor the naif realist can 
admit appearance or illusion. For both everything is 
precisely as it appears ; the only difference is that the 
phenomenalist holds that all that exists must appear 
and that it ceases to exist when it ceases to be per- 
ceived. 

Before we consider the particular arguments which ^ 
are supposed to make it inevitable to desert naif realism ; 
we must consider what precisely it is that those argu- 
ments are supposed to prove. They want to prove 
that some at least of the objects of which we are 
immediately aware cease to exist when we cease to be 
aware of them: — Naif realism is the denial of this pro- 
position. There are different degrees to which this 
belief is dropped and we want to see how far, if at all, 
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arguments show us that it ought to be dropped. Thus 
common-sense would say that a mirror-image of a pin 
only exists when someone sees it, if, by the mirror- 
image of a pin you mean something that looks exactly 
like the sort of pins that we can feel and with which 
we can scratch our fingers. On the other hand^ it 
would say that the pin whose reflexion is the mirror- 
image exists whether we perc eive it or not precisely as 
we do perceive it when we do so. But natural science*^ 
would say that what we perceive in this latter case 
even is not what exists when we do not perceive it, 
nor even particularly Uke it. There is no reason, it 
would hold^to beUeve that it has a colour or a tempera- 
ture, but most likely it consists of Kttle hard colourless 
things of uncertain shape vibrating rapidly and never 
getting far away from each other. Idealism again/ 
would say that what is real is not in the least like 
what we see, but that it is a thought in Grod's mind, 
or a community of spirits of low intelligence. 

Now there is one very important point in all this, 
which is often overlooked. This is that whatever else 
may or may not exist it is quite certain that what we^ 
perceive exipts and has the qualities that it is perceived] 
to have, ^^he worst that can be said of it is that it is I 
not also real, i.e. that it does not exist when it is not 
the object of someone's perception, not that it does 
not exist at alL When I see a pin that of which) 
I am immediately aware is neither c olourles s. atomg. norj 
a c ommunity of sgiritsj and this is a matter of simple! 
inspection. But it is also quite certain that the 
objects of existent percept ions exist at jeast so lon g^ 
aft the perceptio n^^ofjbheim does_go. Hence on any 
tenable view of the world there exist things in it that 
are coloured and hot and extended. The only further^ 
points of interest about these qualities are (a) whether v\ 

1—2 
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4 ARGUMENTS AGAINST NAlfF REALISM 

they can ever exis t except when someone is immediately \ 
aware of them, since it is quite certain that they do I 
when people are awsire of them and that many folk are 
awareTthem from time to time; and (&) whether • 
there is anything in the nature and quality of these 
objects of immediate awarenesses which justifies a belief 
in the existence of other things of which no one is 
immediately aware, which differ more or less from those t 
objects, and yet have a peculiar relation to them which .\ 
I shall at present denote by the purposely vague phrase ; ' 
' correspondence.' 

We saw that common-sense accepts naif realism 
wherever it is not forced by arguments to abandon it, 
and we can now see some of the general conditions toj' 
which aU special arguments must conform. In the firsts 
place we must be able to assert that, if ^ be any quality! 
the attachment of which to any subject ^ is a mark'' 
that the latter cannot exist unperceived, it must not' 
also be &tal to ^*s existence when perceived^ 'p musti^ 
if only be fatal to the unperceived existence, Le. to the 
I reality of A and not to -4-as.An -object -of -perception ; 
since it is solely by examining the perceived A which 
exists that we find that it has the quality 'p in questicm. 
It is not valid to say that, in reply to this, We might 
argue : Perceived A has not the quality j>, but if A 
were unperceived^ it would have p, and therefore A 
cannot exist unperceived. For, if it has a new property 
when unperceived^'ii is not A the possibility of whose 
unperceived existence is denied but something else A' 
which differs from A in another respect beside that of 
being unperceived(^ i y , 

I do not know whether this line of argument will 
be considered shocking or truistic. I think it is merely 
the latter; but it is certainly worth insisting upon, 
since in these matters truisms are disregarded, as the 
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necessity for . Mr Moore's ' Refutation of Idealism ' 
showecL The great servioe of that article is to insi 
on the truism that when you perceive you perceiv 
something, and that what you do perceive cannot 
the same as the perception of it. And Mr Moore w 
undoubtedly right in saying that the recognition of tha 
truism is a complete refutation of most of the curren 
arguments for idealism. 

Let us then apply this general reasoning without 
undue nervousness. I will take an example. We all 
perceive extended things in spatial relations, and these 
perceptions give rise to a series of judgments about 
extension. The hundred and one arguments against 
. the reality of space independent of the causal theory 
of perception consist of attempts to show that when 
you reflect on these judgments they are found to be 
in contradiction. Now these arguments may be true 
or false : — ^they are ^l^^ju&r as I know false. But letT 
us suppose tha^v qne^ leasy of them is true. Then we t 
must admit that n othmg e xten ded exists unperceived. j 
But, since it is notorious tBat we do perceive extended 
objects, and since it was only by reflexion on the 
qualities and relations of such objects that we arrived 
at the judgments that are now proved to contradict 
each other — w^ m^igf^lftn oAmit f.^at, if our argument 
be correct, gomethmg-. must piYiiit — ^at any rate as the 
object of an existent perception — which has character- 
istics that lead to contradictory propositions, even if 
it be granted that such things could not exist except 
as objects of perception. In fact we must not say that 1 
a perceptible quality that leads to mutually incompatible 
judgments about itself or that of which it is a quality 
cannot exist, but that it cannot be real, i.e. cannot 
exist otherwise than as an object of perception. J 
, If such cases really arose we should have to come 
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to some compromise between three very strongly held 
beliefs: (1) that we cannot possibly be mistaken in our I 
belief that the objects of some of our perceptions have K 
that peculiar characteristic which we call extension,; 
(2) that we cannot possibly be mistaken in the pro-^ 
oositions about extension which we come to believe im 
reflecting on such objects of perception, and (3) that 
contradictory propositions cannot be true even of some- \ 
thing that only exists when perceived It seems to ] 
me that (1) and (3) must be accepted, but that it is 
only under certain special circumstances which we shall 
mention later that we are obliged to accept (2). Hence 
if it were true (which it is not) that the standard 
arguments proved that propositions which we believe 
about extension are mutually incompatible^ the right! V 
ooiu^e would be neither to reject the reality of extended 
objects, nor to hold that objects which give rise to! 
incompatible propositions about themselves can exist! 
when perceived though not otherwise, but to conclude! ^ 
that some of the beliefs which we reached by reflexiod i 
on^such objects were mistaken. * \ 

^ It is obvious that the main general difficulty of the 
arguments that we are going to discuss in this chapter 
will be to find propositions on which every one will 
agree that if they be true of an object of perception,* 
then it cannot exist except when perceived, propositionsf • 
which at the same time are admittedly true of what, 
we do perceive. The fact that the simple point which 
I have laboured perhaps too much above has seldom 
been grasped or explicitly stated is the cause, I think, 
of the unsatisfactoriness of most of the arguments 
against secondary qualities. After reading the argu- 
ments one is left with an uneasy feeling of puzzlement. 
What precisely is it that they do prove? Do theyt 
prove or only render probable ? And must they not V 
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assume many more axioms than their users make/) 
explicit to prove as much as they seem to be supposedlL 
to do? Our best plan then will be to go over the | 
main arguments sericuim and to try and make explicit ; 
those propositions that must be assumed if they are j 
to be logically valid grounds for believing that their 
conclusions are certainly or probably true. 

Before we discuss the arguments in detaQ it will 
be well to define the meanings that we intend to 
attach to certain terms which we shall constantly use. 
The word object is ambiguous. When I perceive a 
rainbow or a chair in waking life and when I perceive 
anything in a dream all that I perceive can equally be 
called objects. I intend to use the word in the general 
sense of an ything that mav be perceived, ^g^^HlflW ^^ 
^e questio n whether it can exist if it be not perfifiivftd.^ 

(There is a narrower sense of the word which would 
confine it to objects that are supposed to exist whether 
they are perceived or not. ) Thus the dream chairs and 
tables would not be called objects at all, nor would the 
colours of the rainbow; but the chair perceived in 
waking life and believed to exist whether perceived 
or not would be called an object. In the case of the 

•rainbow it would be quite in accordance with usage to 
say that the object of the perception of the rainbow 
was little drops of water with light shining on them. 
This use is very common where the object of perception 
in the wider sense is believed to be very much like the 
object in this narrower one and to have qualities which 
vary continuously as we move about and which, in 
some limiting case, coincide with those of what exists 
whether we perceive it or not. Thus suppose there is 
a real circle. This will be an object in the narrower 
sense, since it will continue to exist and be circular 
whether we perceive it or not according to the usual 
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opinion of common-sense. As we move sideways how- 
ever what we really perceive is a series of ellipses of I 
continuously varying eccentricity. But if a man 
standing sideways to the figure were asked: What 
object do you perceive? he would almost certainly 
answer: A circle; because he believes that what exists 
independently of his perception has the quality of 1 
circularity. Hence it is not uncommon to call the^ 
object of perception in such cases not the object that] I 
is actually perceived but the object that is inferred *A 
from what is perceived to exist whether it be perceived \ '^ 
or not. 

This confusion has been responsible for much error 
and it is necessary to be clear about it before we can 
go on. We shall continue to use 'object' in the 
wider sense to cover anything that actually is some- 
times immediately perceived, whether it exists when 
we cease to perceive it or not. We sh all divide objects 
into appearances, which only exist when tKey are 
perceived, and realities^ which exist unchanged whether 
gerceived or nqt.^ All appearances are objects, but it 
does not follow that all realities are objects. For we 
might have grounds for behoving in the existence of 
reaUties which we never could directly perceive. Such 
realities would be a light-wave or an electron. Thus 
we must accept the possibility of real non-o bjectB, 
though there cannot be apparent non-objects. When 
I do not want to b^ the question of whether we are 
dealing with an object or a non-object I shall call it a 
term, but we shall not often want the word. 

We shall now allow common-sense to assume that] 
naif realism is true in all cases where there is no reaso^ 
to beUeve that it is taiae, and consider the reasons otheii 
than the causal theory of perception that have led 
people to suppose that in many cases it must be)l 
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rejected. This will be the easier as the type of argu- 
ment is exemplified in the rejection of seoondaryr 
qualities by Locke and Descartes, and of primaries i 
by Berkeley and Bradley. The reasons that have been 
offered for the rejection of the reality of certain sense- 
qucJities have been nxmierous. The following list makes 
no claim to be exhaustive, but I do not think that 
it misses any argument of importance. (1) Spatio- 
temporal in^mpltibihty (e.g. the hands in Tater 
experiment). (2) Conflicting testimony of two 
different senses in the same person. (3) Conflicting 
testimony between the same sense in two different 
people. (4) Perceptions in dreams and morbid bodily 
states. (5) QucJities ]ike temperature merging into 
feelings of pleasure-pain. (6) Relativity of what is 
perceived, to the position and past history and present 
structure of a bodily organ and to the use of instruments 
of precision like microscopes. We can really group (l), 
(2) and (3) together as fieu: as the main principle on 
which they rest is concerned, though their differences 
wiU demand separate di8CU88ion. The point of agree- 
ment is that in all, the senses testify to the existence 
of combinations of characteristics in gyie apatiotempora.! 
pointw hich are known to be synthetically incompatible. 
(4) and (6) are in the main independent of each other 
but not entirely so. Morbid bodily states may be 
produced by drugs and are then supposed to cause illu- 
sions ; but what is perceived by means of instruments 
of precision is also caused by extraneous means acting 
on the body, yet this is supposed to add to our know- 
ledge of the real. Again (4) and (6), and more especially I 
(6), are chiefly concerned with causation of perceptions. | 
As such they will be largely reserved for a later chapter. 
We can then put our final list of arguments in the 
following scheme. 
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I. Synthetic Incompatibility 

(a) Testified by one sense in one person. 

(6) Testified by difierent senses, 

(c) Testified by one sense in different people. 
Mainly causal 

II. Relativity to organs of perception and the use 

of instruments of precision or drugs. 

in. Occurrence in dreams or morbid bodily states. 
IV. Merging into feelings. 

I shall begin by trying to show that I (a) which has 
generally been accepted and is almost the only argument 
used by Locke rests on a confusion and is incapable by 
itself of proving or rendering probable what it has been 
supposed to do. For this purpose I shall take Locke's 
example of the two hands in water which is supposed 
to disprove the reality of temperature. 

As everyone knowsi in this experiment the two 
hands have been treated differently, the one having 
been plunged into a vessel of cold water and the other 
into one of hot water. They are then put into a third 
vessel of water at temperature intermediate between 
the other two, and the water in this appears to the 
cold hand to be hot and to the hot hand to be cold. 
Hence it is argued that the water cannot really be 
either hot or cold, for if so it must be hoth hot and 
cold at the same time, and this is held to be impossible. 
As it stands then this is an argument from synthetic 
incompatibility and is an example of 1(a). But in as far 
as what is perceived depends on the past history of the 
organ it is an example of II. 

The moment we consider it carefiilly we shall see 
that its weakness is deplorable, (i) In the first place 
it is to be noted that it cannot make it even probable 
that two bodies at least — ^viz. my two hands — are not 
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really hot or cold. It is evidently not true that I ' 
cannot have contemporary perceptions of different tem- 
peratures. It is notorious that I do, and that is indeed 
one of the data on which the argument is based. 
The argument rests on the proposition that no body 
can have different temperatures at the same time and \ 
place. But how could this proposition have been dis- | 
covered or proved if as a matter of {act no bodies have '\ 
any temperature at all ? It would have to be held that 
we are immediately certain of the following proposition : 
If {per impossihile) bodies could have real temperatures 
they could not have two different ones at the same 
place and time. The fact is however.that the argument 
assumes what is no doubt true that I can never feel 
the different temperatures at the same time and place. 
But I localise the temperatures that I feel on my skin, 
and, since I never do feel the same part of my body 
to be at different temperatures at the same time, no 
experiment can give me any reason to think that my 
own body, at any rate, cannot have temperature \ 
Thus the argument gives no reason for thinking that! 
my two hands in Locke's experiment are not really hot! 
and cold respectively as I perceive them to be, and] 
that cobeteris pcmhua they might not continue to be so 
when I cease to perceive their temperaturea (ii) It 
is clear then that the argument cannot apply to the 
temperatiu^es that I directly perceive, viz. those of my 
hands, but only at best to inferences from these to the 
temperature of the surrounding medium. Now, if 17 
make the particular assumption that the temperature 
of the water is that of the hand with which it is in 
contact, it might be thought that the argument will 

1 The only paradox here is that it is the hand whose past treatment 
migjit have been expected to have made it the hotter which i» aotuaUy 
the colder and 1^100 MTid. Bat nothing is j^nwdei by this paradox. 
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be valid as a proof that the water has no real tem- 
perature. But once more the assumptions made are 
inadequate, and that in several respects, (a) If two 
propositions together lead to a false conclusion 70a 
have no right to reject one rather than the other on 
these grounds alone. Hence if the experiment + the 
assumption that water has temperature + the assump- 
tion that the temperature is of the same degree ai^ 
that in the hand did lead to the impossible conclusioti 
that the water has different temperatures at the same 
time and place, this cannot be said to disprove the 
assumption that it has temperature rather than the 
assumption as to the magnitude of the temperature if 
it has it. One assumption would have to go, but thc>^ 
experiment throws no light on which it should be. 
(6) But, as a matter of fact, neither assumption need 
go, and that for a very general if empirical reason which 
the supporters of this kind of argument seem to have 
overlooked. That reason is that the conditions which 
the experiment requires to be satisfied never are and 
never can be fulfilled. Either the fingers touch or they 
do not. If they touch, the water is not felt but the/ 
fingers^ If they do not, then they are not at exactly 
the same point in the water. Nobody in the world 
ever has had his two hands at the same time in the 
same place, and we may say with some confidence that 
nobody ever will perform that feat. But, failing it, 
the whole argument falls to the ground. The experi* 
ment + the assumptions can now only prove that ai 
the moment at which it was tried the water haq 
different temperatures at two points very close together. 1 
And there is no objection empirical or d priori to such 
a state of a&irs. (iii) Supposing that all these 
difficulties could be set aside (which they cannot), 
how could the right inclusion be that the bodies 
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have no temperature? We have seen that some 
bodies, viz. our own, must have temperatures at any # 
rate while we perceive them. For we do perceive 
them and we do perceive them on our skins. And 
there is nothing to lead us to suppose that the tem- 
peratures of our bodies might not exist even when 
not perceived. Hence it seems much more reasonable 
to conclude from the experiment that, though other 
bodies have temperatures, we cannot tell precisely 
what their degree is from that of the felt tem- 
perature of our hands, than that other bodies have 
no temperature at all and our own none except when 
we perceive it. 

Most of the arguments that Berkeley employs are 
vitiated by a certain fallacy which would prevent him 
from taking the alternative that we have suggested as 
the more reasonable one m view of the experimental 
results and the other fitcts that are known. This 
fallacious argument is the following one. He says, 
what is perfectly true, that those sensible qualities 
that have intensive magnitude, for instance, cannot 
exist in general but can only do so with some definite 
degree of that magnitude. But his ridiculous doctrine 
about abstract ideas leads him to conclude from this 
that it is impossible to hold that a certain quality 
exists with some intensive magnitude although one 
does not know what the particular degree may ba 
There is of course nothing impossible or unreasonable 
in combining the belief that such qualities can only 
exist in definite degrees with the belief in the existence 
of such a quality whose definite degree we are unable 
to determine although we know that it must be deter- 
minate. 

We may then sum up the objections to I (a) in as far 
as it applies to qualities which are perceived as localised 
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on our bodies and extended, (i) You cannot directly 
perceive synthetic incompatibilities. Hence the per- 
ceived qualities with which the argument starts cannot 
be synthetically incompatible. There is therefore no 
reason why they should not be real qualities of your 
body at any rate. Hence synthetic Jacompatibility 
with regard to the deliveries of one sense whose 
appropriate sense-quality is localised on the body 
cannot possibly prove that what is directly perceived 
there might not continue to exist even if it ceased to 
be perceived. For there can be no reason to suppose 
that what was synthetically compatible while per- 
ceived, will suddenly become synthetically incompatible 
when you cease to perceive it. (ii) The argument 
can therefore only apply to what is inferred to exist 
in other bodies from what you perceive to exist in 
your own. But then the argument alone will not teU 
you whether you ought to reject the belief that the 
quality exists unperceived in these other bodies, or 
the belief that its magnitude is related in such and 
such a way to that of the perceived quality in your 
own body, (iii) The Berkleian objection to the 
possibility of holding that a quality can be known 
to exist with a definite intensive magnitude whilst 
we cannot be sure as to the precise degree of that 
magnitude^ is invalid. (iv) Finally, owing to the 
£su^ that our organs of sense are extended and in- 
compenetrable, the common assumption that^ in the 
case of those that act by contact, the quality is the 
same at the point touched as at the touching point 
of the organ can never be strictly refuted by this line 
of argument. 

I have assumed in the discussion of the above 
experiment that the quality of temperature is directly 
localised in our skins and then inferred to exist else- ' 
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where. I believe this to be true ; but, for a general 
criticism of this line of argument, we want to see what 
will happen if we remove this restriction. I do not 
think it will make any essential difference. It is 
necessary that the qualities to which the reasoning 
from synthetic incompatibility is to be applied shall 
be directly localised somewhere, for otherwise their 
spatiotemporal incompatibility is meaningless. And 
at that point, whether it be in our organ of perception 
or in a foreign body, it is impossible that there should 
be synthetically incompatible qualities, since the 
qualities there are directly perceived, and you cannot 
perceive incompatible qualities at the same time and 
place. Hence as before it will always be a question f 
of arguing from perceived and therefore compatible I 
quaUties to unperceived ones that are supposed to be y 
incompatible and, wherever the perceived qualities \ 
that are the data of the argument be localised, the •. 
same criticisms will apply as we have enumerated 
above. 

I think it will be worth while to say a word or 
two about localisation before leaving this subject. It 
is obviously all-important in questions that depend 
on synthetic incompatibility, and it is less simple than 
it seems. What precisely do people mean by saying 
that different degrees of temperature (e.g.) cannot 
coexist at the same point ? Of course the hands in 
water experiment with its usual carelessness asserts 
the obvious falsehood that the same body cannot be 
both hot and cold at the same time. In the previous 
discussion we made this precise by replacing it by 
* different degrees of temperature cannot coexist at the 
same point.' ^ 

This statement seems obvious enough, but it is by 
no means free from difficulty. When we talk of * the 
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same point' in what space precisely do we suppose 
the point to be ? The spaces revealed by our various 
senses cannot be immediately identified, and what we 
call Space is a synthesis and construction with these 
as data and elements. When we say that two 
different degrees of temperature cannot coexist at 
the same point, do we mean * at the same point in the 
space of the sense (viz. touch) by which we perceive 
temperature' or ^at the same point in the supposed 
common Space'? And we have two further alter- 
natives before us. Either the proposition is supposed 
/to be founded by mduction on experience, or else it is 
a priori in the sense that it is based on the mere 
contemplation of the nature of temperature. If the 
proof be inductive and it takes the form that we never 
have experienced two different degrees of temperature 
at the same time in the same point of tactual space, 
and therefore they cannot coexist there, it is singu- 
larly weak. It may be a good enough argument to 
render it probable that we never shall experience 
different temperatures together at the same point, but 
it cannot possibly prove that they do not coexist. 
For an alternative explanation is that we are only 
capable of perceiving one of them at a time-; for 
instance it might be always the highest of several 
temperatures coexisting at the same point that we 
perceive. For if the principle is to be used against 
people who believe that imperoeived temperatures may 
exist, it must not assume that they are wrong in order 
to prove itself. 

But I think that a good many people would say 
that their belief is not founded on induction from 
experienced lack of coexistence, but is d priori in 
Meinong s sense, Le. although it is in perception that 
we become acquainted with temperatures, yet, once 
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acquainted with them, we can see that from their 
very nature it is impossible that diflPerent degrees 
should exist contemporaneously at the same point. 
This position is at any rate much stronger than the 
one which we have just discussed. We saw that that 
would not even prove the proposition for tactual space, 
d fortiori experienced lack of coexistence in tactual 
space will not prove absence of coexistence in an 
assumed common Space. But the d, priori certainty, 
if it exists at all, may be very general ; it may even 
take the form that^ quantities with different intensive 
magnitudes of the same kind which are also extended 
cannot exist contemporaneously at any point of any 
space. 

So far as I can see the statement in terms of 
points, like points themselves, is the child of abstrac- 
tion and intellectual construction ; it is convenient but 
may not correspond with anything that is real, and 
ought for the present purpose to be avoided. The 
more concrete form of statement is that no volume in 
any space can be wholly occupied at the same m(»nent 
by each of two quantities possessed of different inten- 
sive magnitudes of the same kind. Of course, if this 
principle be really it priori there is nothing further 
to be said ; but is it ? 

We must remember that our principle is supposed 
to apply not merely to intensive magnitudes but also 
to shades of colour which are not quantities that differ 
in intensive magnitude, but are capable of arrange- 
ment in a continuous order. It will be best for the 
moment to confine ourselves to colour because there 
is no question here of anything corresponding to 
physical conduction as in temperature. Suppose we 

1 I ase the temiB quantity, magnitude, and kind, in the same sense as 
MnBussell in his PrindpleB of MathemcUics. 

B. P. 2 
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have two dosed sur&ces, one red and one blue, and 
that they are not initially in contact. Now I do not 
pretend to know exactly what common-sense means 
by a surface, but two possibilities are open. Either 
there are or there are* not outermost points to physical 
surfaces. There is no means of deciding this question ; 
but we can at least say that it is arbitrary to suppose 
that some surfaces have and others have not outer- 
most points. Now let the two surfaces be brought 
into contact. I do not know exactly what common* 
sense means by this, but I tak:e it to mean that a 
point of contact is either an outermost point of one 
surface or an outermost point of the other. ' If then 
neither has outermost points they cannot be in contact. 
But we suggested that it is reasonable to suppose that 
if either has outermost points both will have them. 
Hence if there are points of contact they must be 
outermost points of both. But the points of one 
surface are red and of the other blue ; hence at the 
points of Space occupied by the points of contact red 
and blue will coexist". 

K this argument be sound, common-sense must 
reject or modify its alleged d priori principle,^ or deny 
that coloured bodies are ever really in contacli of intro- 
duce a new physical law ad hoc\or reject tne reality 
of colours. With regard to the last three alternatives 
a few words must be said. There is no evidence that 



1 I need scarcely mention that a finite volume and a definite shape ate 
perfectly compatible with the absence of outermost points. 

* Of course other meanings of contact are possible. If bodies have 
no outermost points we might say that A and B touch at P when eveiy 
point on one side of P is red and belongs to A and every point on the 
other side of P is blue and belongs to B^ whibt P has no colour. I merely 
want to illustrate that common-sense Ib not clear as to precisely what it 
means and that an alleged d priori certainty is of little value under such 
circumstances. 
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bodies e ver are in contact with each other in physical 
^Space unl^s we suppose that the denial of (zctto in 
distans is another d priori axiom. The latter seems 
to me to have no self-evidence, whilst the axiom about 
synthetic incompatibility has considerable plausibility. 
And, if we admit — what seems reasonable — ^that in the 
object of a present perception there may be distinc- 
tions that are not perceived, there would be a meaning 
in the statement that no bodies are in contact in 
perceptual space too. By the introduction of a 
physical law ad hoc I mean that we might suppose 
that it is a law of nature that as two coloured outer- 
most points approach each other each modifies the 
other's colour so that they become more and more 
alike, and at last when they coincide their colours are 
identical. You may say that this is not a very 
probable law on the ground that it seems to treat 
outermost points in a different way from others, no 
ma^r how nea r them. But there is no need to 
assume ^is. When these coloured bodies approach 
each other all points in the one may influence the 
colours of all points in the other ; but if the influence 
decreases very quickly with the distance everything 
will appear unchanged. With these two alternatives 
open to us it would be foolish to deny the reality of 
colours on the ground of the principle and the apparent 
fact that differently coloured bodies can come into 
contact. 

I suspect however that common-sense would be 
inclined to keep the possibility of contact and to 
introduce no physical law, but to modify the principle 
in the direction that it is no matter that different 
colours should coexist at the same point of physical 
Space so long as they are the colours of different 
bodies. But, until common-sense can give some 

2—2 
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account of what it means by the same and diffwent 
bodies which shall render plausible the distinction 
that it is now trying to introduce, it is hardly worth 
while to discuss this modification. 

If the above discussion has accomplished nothing 
else it has perhaps served to show that the alleged 
d priori principle is by no means so simple as it looks. 
I do not wish to deny that it may be d priori, but 
I wish to suggest that it can hardly be used with 
confidence as a metaphysical criterion of what m£iy 
and what cannot be real. For an d priori judgment 
is one where, given the terms, we are supposed, by 
contemplating their nature and without further appeal 
to experience^ to be able to make assertions about 
some of their relations. And we cannot place much 
trust in such judgments when a little discussion shows 
that our minds are in a most nebulous state as to the 
nature of the terms and the exact meaning of the 
assertions about them. 

To conclude with some rather more positive con- 
siderations about the allied d piHority of the principle 
of synthetic incompatibility, I must confess that when 
I ask myself why I do not beheve that two different 
temperatxu'es or two different colours can contem- 
poraneously fill the whole of any one volume, I am 
not contented (as I ought to be if the judgment were 
d priori) to refer merely to the nature of temperature 
or colour or intensive magnitude as such. I rather say 
to myself: *If the different temperatures ever did^ 
exist they would at once be equalised by conduction/ 
and * if I put one pigment on top of another they mix; 
to a new colour.' But these are empirical laws whichj] 
may be either laws of the physical world or of the 
limitations of our perceptive faculties. In either case 
they may have exceptions, and in the second case, 
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even if there are no exceptions there is no proof that 
different colours and temperatures do not really coexist. 
Thus if there actually were experiences which, on the 
assumption that temperatures or colours are real, would 
£>rce us to conclude that different temperatures or 
different colours can fill at one time a single volume, 
it is not clear that they would necessitate the re- 
jection of the reality of colours or temperatures, since 
they might be interpreted as examples by reasoQing 
from which we could prove that aji alleged physical 
law has exceptions^r that pur perceptive faculties 
have limitations. And neither of these results would 
be so startling as to compel the rejection of the 
hypothesis on which they are based. 

Since the argument from synthetic incompatibility 
thus assumes that the qualities to which it applies are 
extended and localised there is only a certain number 
of qualities to which it does apply. These are tem- 
peratures, pressures on the skin, colours, and flavours. 
It does not apply to sounds, because these are not 
generally localised in the way that we might at first 
suppose, and moreover are not synthetically incom- 
patible. When we hear a bell tolling we might be 
thought to localise the sound in the bell, but this is 
not really comparable with localising temperatures on 
our skins or colours in definite places. It is impossible 
to feel temperature without feeling a definite hot (or 
cold) sur&ce, or to perceive colour except by perceiving 
a definite coloured surface : — ^this is even so when we 
press the eye and see stars or rings. But it is perfectly 
possible to perceive a sound without locahsing it in 
that body that causes it. When we do think of ex- 
tension and position in respect to sounds it is not 
of a volume that has the quality of sound but of one 
that is in a state of * sounding,' i.e. of being the cause 
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j of the sound or of the perception of it. But we never 
think of the surfaces that we perceive as coloured, as 
being not really coloured, but only the causes of the 
colours. For, even if we adopt the ordinary natural 
scientific view about colours, it is quite clear (a) that 
we perceive colours as extended, and (6), granted that 
this perception is caused by surfaces and volumes 
as sound is believed to be, it cannot be by these 
sur&ces and volumes that we do perceive, for they 
at least a/re coloured whilst science denies that the 
causes of our perceptions of colour are coloured. If 
soimd as such be a quality it is perceptually and 
immediately localised in the space between our ears 
and the sounding object, and there is no synthetic 
incompatibility, for that space can be contempo- 
raneously filled by all kinds of different sounds^ 

I think we may now claim to have shown that 
arguments of the type I (a), i.e. arguments fi:om syn-x 
thetic incompatibility alleged to be testified by one] 
sense can never by themselves prove or render' 
probable the unreality of the qualities against which 
they are directed. We can pass therefore to 

1(6), i.e. to the denial that a quality can exist 
unperceived owing to the synthetic incompatibility of 
the testimonies of two different senses. There is only 
one set of sensible qualities about which more than 
one sense is held to be capable of giving direct in- 
formation. Those are the geometrical qualities like 
shape and extension, which are perceived by both 
sight and touch. Now, as everyone is aware, sight 
and touch can be very discordant in their deliveries, 
and that in more than one way< For instance, two 
cases of what looks cubic to sight are sometimes found 
on being touched to give widely different tactual and 
muscular sensations. For example, what we should 
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commonly oall a 'real cube' will give tactual per- 
ceptions of eight comers, twelve edges^ etc., whilst 
the picture of a cube ^ which may look exactly like 
the former^ will merely be felt as a flat surface. If 
then it be held that in sight and touch we become 
aware of the same reality, then the reality of which 
we become aware cannot in general be the /x>mmon 
object of sight and touch, since we have seen that 
there is often not a common object to the two per- 
ceptions, as distinctions can be found in the one thaf\ 
cannot be foimd in the other. We are sure that theJ 
same object cannot be both a plane surface and a|| 
three-dimensional figxure, and therefore, even though 1 1 
sight and touch be indications of the same object, that I j 
object cannot be what is directly perceived in both 
of them and may not be what is directly perceived 
in either. In the same way, of course, you can get 
tactual perceptions of three-dimensional objects to 
which visual perceptions of two-dimensional ones 
correspond, as when you look straight on to one side 
of a cube and merely see a square surfSEtce, whilst 
you can still feel the comers and edges and other 
faces. 

• Now what precisely do these facts taken by them- 
selves prove ? It has always been recognised that the 
perception of extended shapes in definite positions is 
a much more complicated affiedr than the perception 
of the objects of other senses. By this I mean that, 
although there is of course a large perceptual element 
in it, there is also a great deal of judgment, associa- 
tion, analysis, and subsequent synthesis involved which 
are not present to anything like the same extent in 
what are called the * perceptions ' of the other senses. 
We want to separate off the perceptual element from 
that of judgment in order to determine precisely 
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where the common element in perceptions of touch 
and of sight lies. 

It is sometimes held that perception cannot be 
defined except by reference to its supposed causes. 
This, I think, would be a dangerous doctrine. Of 
course there is in it an element that is indefinable, 
viz. that of direct awareness of an object. But, then, 
many people think that there is direct awareness of 
something in all kinds of cognition, and they none the 
less recognise the distinction between perceptions and 
the other sorts of cognition. Hence even if direct 
awareness as a matter of fact only happens in per- 
ception, there is some reason to believe that there 
must be other marks that distinguish perceptions fi-om 
judgments. Supposing that there is direct aware- 
ness in all forms of cognition, I think we may still 
be able to find certain common qualities that objects 
must have for the direct awareness of them to be 
called perceptions. To' begin with, I think there is 
one negative thing that we can say about perception. 
Granted that there is direct awareness in all kinds of 
cognition, still the object of the awareness in the other 
kinds stands in a peculiar relation to something else, 
whilst the object of direct awareness in perception 
does not. When I think of the 47th proposition of 
the first book of Euclid it is extremely difficult to say 
of what it is that I am directly aware; it probably 
differs fi-om person to person, and in one person from 
moment to moment. But it always has a peculiar 
relation to the squares on the sides of a right-angled 
triangle and to their metrical properties such that the 
whole cognition is said to be ' about ' these properties. 
Now in perception pure and simple there seems to! 
be nothing to correspond to this ' about. * The stage 
of pure perception of a coloured surface corresponds, 
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it would seem, to the state of a man who j\ist readsf 
the enumeration or sees the figure of the 47th pro-| 
position, but to whom the words and figure conveM 
no meaning. Now neither in the case of sense 
perception nor in the mere apprehension of words are 
v^e forced to remain at this point, or do we generally 
remain there. We generally do proceed to other 
cognitive acts that introduce the notion of * about,' 
but perception differs widely from other kinds of \ 
cognition in the acts to which it commonly gives rise. ) 
The peculiarity of perception is (a) that it may give 
rise to cognitions that are about its own object ; and 
(6) that it is not merely held to give rise to them as 
a matter of psychological fact, but is also the sole and 
Bufficient guarantee of their truth. The cognitions to ( 
which a direct perception gives rise and which arOj 
* about ' its object are held to be indubitably true.N 
This not purely psychological criterion is, I should say, 
a sufficient one for a perception. Such propositions I 
have a certainty even greater than that of memory. , 
We recognise in the abstract that memory may be 
wrong in particular cases, and the nature of the cer- 
tainty here is that it is reasonable to regard it as right 
in any particular case until you can prove that it is 
wrong, whilst any disproof in a particular case will 
only be possible by means of some other memories, 
and therefore on the general assumption that memory 
is true. But we do not even contemplate it as 
possible that the judgments about the object of a 
perception to which that perception gives rise should 
be fidse. 

The matter will probably become clearer if I give 
some examples of what I mean. Suppose I assert the 
proposition that Socrates is mortal. I shall un- 
doubtedly be directly aware of something, but, 
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whatever else it may be, it will not be Socrates. If 
I happen to be a visualiser probably one of the things 
of which I shall be directly aware when I make the 
assertion will be an image which is rather like busts 
of Socrates that I have seen. But no one supposes 
either that I am saying that this image is mortal, or 
that my immediate awareness of that image is any 
justification for the belief that Socrates is mortal. 
But suppose I judge that my mental image has a I 
snub-nose. This is a judgment * about' the object 
of which I am directly aware, and its truth is justified 
by it in such a way that it would be madness to doubt 
it. My immediate awareness of the image then was 
a perception on our definition. — Now it is, of course,"] 

. true that perceptions are commonly held to justify J 
propositions about other things than their own objects, 
but we must note (a) that it is always by a process 
of inference or comparison that they do so ; (6) that 
these inferences and comparisons will never have that 
infallible certainty which the propositions that per- 
ceptions justify about their own objects possess ; and 
(c) if it really be a case of perception there will^ 
always be some propositions of this latter kind which | 

- can be asserted, even though they will not be the; 
whole of the propositions that the perception is held\ 
to jiistify. 

Of course it ought to be noted that as soon as 
such propositions are put into words they cease to 
be absolutely infallible. The meaning that is expressed 
to me by the statement * my mental image has a 
snub-nose * is infallible, and everyone would admit 
that I could hardly be mistaken as to the shape of 
what I perceive. But when I put the judgment into 
words it is assumed that I mean by ' snub-nosed ' what 
other people do and that I have rightly subsumed 
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the present case. But this involves comparisons that 
carry me outside the object of my present percep- 
tion, and in them I have no in&llible guarantee of 
correctness. 

The above discussion is relevant to the question 
of the perception of figure and extension. The point 
is that different kinds of objects"^ of perception 
guarantee propositions about themselves which vary 
very much in number and importance^ and that, in 
the case of spatial quaUties and relations, the judg- 
ments are made so instinctively and are so much the 
most important part of what is commonly lumped 
together tmder the name of * spatial perception ' that 
it is much more difficult here than in any other case 
to decide what is really the object of perception as 
such. "We can perceive a colour without thinking] 
of any propositions about it, and the nmnber of those ; 
that it will justify is small, whilst they are not of 
great practical importance. But absolutely the reverse 
is the case with objects of spatial perception. 

We can now try to decide what weight ought to 
be given to the discrepancies between sight and touch. . 
In the first place, the purely perceptual element in \ 
these two senses is clearly not the same. When I \ 
see a cube, and when I feel corners, edges, and faces, 
it is obvious that what I perceive in the two cases 
differs. I see extended colours with boundaries ; I feel 
temperatures and texture which also have a quality 
that I call extension, and I feel certain discontinuities 
in these objects which I call boundaries. Of course 
wJien I have identified tactual and visual extension 
I call the seen and the felt extensions by the same 
name, and so too the seen and felt boundaries within 
which there are not these sudden discontinuities. But 
the objects perceived by the two senses are never the | * 
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same, for if they were, the sole difference between 
seeing and feeling would be that one is done with 
the eye and the other with the skin. But, it will 
be said, no doubt there are peculiar features in the 
objects of each sense, viz. coloiu^ in sight and tem- 
peratures, texture, etc., in touch, but stiU there is 
something that is definitely common to the two, and 
that is extension and figure, which is what interests , 
us now. 

Of course it is clear that there is some analo gy, 
but it is very important and not very easy to be clear 
as to its exact nature. The analogy seems to be that] 
our sensations of sight whose objects are colours give 
rise to and justify judgments which analyse out of 
them the quality of being extended, and of having 
definite boundaries, and of having spatial relations. 
Our perceptions of temperature and texture can also 
have a peculiar quality analysed out of them ; they 
too have objects in which there are discontinuities 
which constitute boundaries ; and they too have 
certain kinds of relations. But, even so, I do nott 
think that the tactual extension, figures, and relations 1 
that can thus be analysed out of the objects of tactual ^ 
perception can be immediately identified with the 
visual extensions, figures, and relations that can be 
analysed out of seen colours. For instance, so far firom 
agreeing with Berkeley that distance cannot be per- 
ceived visually, it seems to me quite obvious that it 
is perceived visually and that it cannot be perceived 
tactually. Whatever may be the cause or the history 
of my perception it is surely clear that I actually 
perceive the opposite side of the Great Court of Trinity 
as fiirther away than the side in which my own rooms 
are. It may be perfectly true that my judgment 
as to how far it is from my side may 4pp^i^d on 
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previous experiences of walking across the court. But 
feelings of accommodation and convergence associated 
with revived muscular sensations are not the per- 
ceptions of visual distance which the least intro- 
spection shows that we possess. Hence I am not at 
all confident that the extension and figure and re- 
lations analysed j&om objects of tactual perception can 
at once be identified with those that are analysed fcova 
visually perceived objects. What seems to be morel 
true is that in visual extension we can analyse out! 
elements and relations which form a spatial order ofj 
the same type as that which we also find on reflectionj 
to be constituted by the relations and,^lements that! 
we can analyse out of the objects of 33l^»perception. \ 
We do not perceive an elaborate spatial order, but | 
when ^e come to analyse and reflect upon what we I 
perceive both by sight and by touch we are led to(i 
construct spatial orders of the same type. Of course |1 
in people who are neither blind nor anaesthetic these ^ 
orders are not constructed independently of each 
other, and so there are not two similar orders left 
stalfding side by side, but one which is supposed to 
include both. It must be noted that when I talk of 
'constructing' a spatial order I do not hold, as so 
many people seem to do, that this implies that the 
order so reached cannot be that of the real world. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that the view' 
tacitly assumed in so many philosophical works is true 
that as soon as you have analysed the steps by which 
you have come to believe that what is real has the 
quality or relation X, it is perfectly obvious that this^ 
belief must be false. 

For our purpose we are mainly concerned with the 
belief that the objects of visual and tactual perceptions 
are such that reflexion upon the products of an analysis 
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of them leads to the knowledge of a common spatial 
order. Let us take the cube that I both see and feel. 
Why do I suppose it to be the same cube, and what 
precisely do I mean by that statement? In the first 
place under what conditions do I pronounce that A^ 
which I feel, and B, which I see, are the same thing ? 
I can see an object B and at the same time part of my 
total object of vision may be my hand touching B. 
I see the hand moving over B^ and, at the same time 
I feel the different movements of my joints and muscles 
and the different feelings of contact at edges, corners, 
etc. There is a correspondence as my eye follows my 
hand between the different muscular and joint sensations 
and the different convergences of the eye and between 
the sudden changes of direction:' in the boundary lines 
that my eye sees and my hand feels. Now we localise 
colours where we see them, and temperatures, as I have 
already suggested, are commonly supposed to be the 
same in the body felt as in the hand that feels them. 
Hence the temperatures are locaUsed within the same 
space as the colours although the eye cannot perceive 
the one nor the hand the other. We thus say : There 
is a cold red cube in a certain place because (a) both 
temperatures and colours and textures are found on 
analysis to yield qualities and relations which on re- 
flexion are seen to form wholes of the same general 
type, and (6) to each relation and discontinuity that 
can be discovered with regard to these qualities in the 
object of touch there is found to be one in the object 
of sight when the eye perceives the hand to be in contact 
with the object of visual perception. Of course people 
do not set up an inductive principle that there wiU 
always be this correlation. But there is an association 
which causes an expectation of such correlation between 
the deliveries of the two senses, and when, as in the 
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case of the painted picture of a cube in perspective, 
the correspondence fails, we feel disturbed. 

But it is easy to see that Ithese facts taken byl 
themselves yield no reason whatever for rejecting the 
belief that the objects of both senses continue to exist 
when they cease to be perceived. It, merely tells us 
that to the geometrical distinctions that we discover 
in the object of vision there wiU generally correspond 
felt distinctions in the object that is felt when the 
finger is seen to be in contact with the seen object. 
Accordingly when we see an object with the geometrical 
distinctions that constitute a cube and then find that, . 
we cannot feel any discontinuity when the fingers are f 
visibly in contact with a visible edge or comer we fe^^ 
surprised. But then, as far as perception goes, there 
were two different objects. One was coloured and fronT:/ 
it could be analysed the distinctions corresponding to 
faces, edges, and comers. The other was smooth and 
of some temperature, but it had no felt boundaries. 
We experienced by touch in fact what we generally 
do when we see that our fingers are in contact with 
a single indefinitely extended surface. We could move 
our fingers along the seen boundaries and yet we felt 
none of the stretching of the arm that usually accom- 
panies such action, and none of that peculiar contact 
sensation that generally happens when we touch a sharp 
discontinuity. WeU, it will be said, here is the eye 
assuring us of a sharp discontinuity and also that the 
finger is touching it, whilst the finger feels nothing of 
it. Surely nothing can be sharply discontinuous and 
perfectly continuous at the same time and place? 

We have already argued that we only perceive 
distances firom the body with the eye, though we may * 
judge of them by muscular sensation. HenceJJi^ fact 
that in the present case of the painted pictiu*e of a 
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cube we see the figure in three dimensions, but do not 
feel any sensation of stretching the arm in visibly 
following with the finger the visible edges, that go 
out from the body is not really a case of synthetic 
incompatibility. It need only show that sensations of 
movement are not infallible signs by which to judge 
of distances in directions seen as going out firom the 
body. Still it is right to remember that this is not 
merely a question of more or less in regard to the 
judgment of distance. Sight teUs you that the object 
does extend away from you for some distance, whilst 
touch leads to the judgment that it does not extend 
at all in that direction. We might in fact put the 
argument in this way : the seen change of direction of 
the surface and the felt continuity are held to be at 
the same place because most of our visual and tactual 
experiences can best be interpreted on the assumption 
that miMcular sen sa^jg n is a sign of v isual distance. 
But in a ceriam mmiber of cases, like this one of the 
picture of a cube, if you proceed on the same principle 
you will be forced to hold that at the same place as 
judged both by muscular and visual tests the surface 
bends round as judged by sight and remains flat as 
judged by touch. Now this bending round is not a 
mere question of judgment. There is an appropriate 
tax3tual experience for this kind of discontinuity which 
is generally found to go together with the visual dis-. 
continuity of direction. 

Thus the real ground based on synthetic incom- 
patibility of the deliveries of two senses for the rejection 
of naif realism is pretty complicated. In ffhftfj psit.pl fl/w 
you must have identified the objects of the two senses 
in some way before the argument from the synthetic 
incompatibility of their deliveries need trouble you. 
It might be said : either the objects of your two senses 
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are the same or they differ. If they be the same they 
cannot be incompatible, but if they differ then it does 
not matter whether they are compatible or not. The 
way in which the employers of the argmnent get over 
the difficulty is as foUowa In ninety-nine cases out 
of a himdred to every distinction of a geometrical 
character in the seen object it is found that one will 
correspond in what is felt by a finger visibly in contact 
with the visible object. Hence, as we have seen, the 
geometrical qualities that can be analysed out of both 
sorts of objects are held to be identical and within 
that common boundary it is held that there exist those 
other qualities which it is the peculiar function of each i 
sense to enable us to perceive. Hence the objects of I 
sight and of touch when certain conditions are fulfilled ; 
are identified. And there is of course so far no reason 
for departing from naif realism with regard to the 
objects of these senses, But now cases arise wherel 
this identification breaks down, and where, if we insistj 
on identifying the geometrical qualities that can be 
analysed out of the objects of visual perception with 
those that can be analysed out of the objects of tactual 
perception we shall get to sheer synthetic incompati- 
bilities, such as surfsices at the same place both having 
edges and going straightly and smoothly on in their old 
direction. Under these circumstances the first thing' 
to do is clearly to deny the invariable identity of. 
visually and tactually perceived geometrical qualities 
and relations under circumstances under which they 
had always before been held to be identical. This 
however is not by itself any good reason for holding 
that either the visutJly perceived qualities or the 
tactually perceived ones cease to exist when they 
cease to be perceived ; for, as soon as you have ceased f 
to believe that they must be identical, the fact that 

B. F. 3 
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in a given case they prove not to be so is no objection 
.-1 to either of them. It is quite i mpossible to prove that 

the ^Iftnrp^ «'rfa^^^f\y n^i »^nH rfMinfl but that its 
bent part is intaiunble. whilst the hard» smooth, cold 
surface goes on without discontinuity. That is not the 
view that common-sense takes however. It has found 
that it never gets a tangible surfisM^ without also being 
able under suitable circumstances to perceive a coloured 
one, and it rejects as appearance coloured sur&ces that 
are not tangible. There is no objection to such a pro- 
cedure, but I think we have now seen that the argument ] 
from synthetic incompatibility of sight- and touch-/ 
deliveries is no conclusive reason for doing so, since it/ 
is not incompatible with perfectly naif realism abouti 
the^ objects of sight and of touch. -i 

^We may enquire at this point why common-sense 
should reject as appearance the object of sight and 
keep that of touch where the identification of the two 
would lead to synthetic incompatibility. 

I think the usual argument that it would put 
forward in justification of itself would be the following : 
sight and touch agree in bearing witness to extension 
and figiu'e, but they diflfer as to the figura Also 
experience has taught us that spatial characteristics 
perceived by sight will in general have felt character- 
istics corresponding to them. Now the sole evidence 
for their existence is that they are perceived. Hence 
when, as in the present case, it is certain that t^e 
spatial relations perceived by two senses diflfer in part, 
it is reasonable to hold that those for which we have 
the witness of two senses are the ones that continue 
to exist when we cease to perceive them, and that 
those for which we have only the evidence of one are 

1 The superiority of touch after the Causal Theory of Perception has 
been assumed is further discussed in Chap. iv. p. 253 et $eq, i 
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those that are mere appearances. Now sight and 
touch agree in bearing witness to the existence of an 
extended surface, but touch shows no discontinuity in 
it, whilst sight tells us that it is bent round so as to 
form a closed surface in three dimensions. Hence it is 
reasonable to suppose that what is real is that which 
has both senses for a witness, viz. the fiat continuous- 
stirface. 

This is the &mLliar and trivial line of argument 
which holds that when several senses bear witness to 
an object it is more likely to be real than when only 
one does so. It is liable to be confused with the 
argument that carried Gibbon back from the Roman 
Church and back into the last will and testament of 
an afiectionate but Protestant father. I want now 
to point out that it is really very paradoxical and 
extremely weak if taken by itself. 

It IB surely clear that<^e evidence of two senses' 
does not add the least ^certainty to thft^Yigf^nnft And 
qualities of an object 6f perception of either of them 
so long as that object continues to be perceived. For ; 
that certainty, as we have already seen, is the highest ; 
that we can have, and therefore no evidence can hope 
to increase it. Thus it is equally certain that what 
I see bends round and forms a closed surface in three 
dimensions so long as I do see it, whether, as is 
usually the case, I can feel the comers and edges, 
or, as is the case with the picture of the cube, I 
cannot. Hence the argument of common-sense is 
this rather curious one : although, whilst an object is - 
perceived, agreement of more than one sense does not 
add in the least to the certainty of propositions about 
its existence and qualities which each sense separately 
justifies, yet such agreement does make it more probable 
that what exists when we cease to perceive it has those 

3—2 
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properties about which, when it was perceived, the 
senses agreed. 

Now, taken by itself, this is a very odd argument 
indeed, and I do not think that anyone will find it 
plausibla It gains any plausibility that it may have / 
from an argument to prove a quite different conclusion. 
If you are basing a belief in the existence of something 
that you do not perceive on the feet that if it really 
exists it will probably produce such and such effects,, 
then the greater the number of such effects observed ' 
the more likely it will be that this unperoeived object \ 
exists and vice versd. Thus Gibbon's argument byi 
which he ceased to believe in the Real Presence was 
valid enough if we take him to have meant that, if the 
Body and Blood had been really there, he would have 
had certain perceptions which he did not have. But the 
same sort of argument is used to distinguish appear- 
ance from reality when the appearance is admittedly 
there; and here it is quite useless. All that it can 
prove is that it may not be appropriate to call the 
} object of my perception by the name by which I should 
lif other perceptions were there as well, and not that 
Ian object with the qualities that we do perceive with 
jone sense is any less likely to be real than one whose 
qualities we perceive with two senses. Thus, if the 
sacramental wine after appropriate manipulation had 
looked to Gibbon like blood but had tasted like wine, 
he would not have been justified in thinking it less 
likely that such a liquid existed when he ceased to 
perceive it than if it had both looked and tasted like 
blood. AU that he would have been justified in saying 
would have been : If this liquid which looks like blood 
and tastes like wine exists when I cease to see and 
taste it, it will not be safe to caD it either blood or wine, 
since each name will convey wrong impressions to people. 
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I have discussed here one of the grounds which 
conunon-sense would allege for holding that that on 
which sight and touch agreed was what was real, when 
it has separated reaUty and appearance owing to the 
discrepancy that we have heen considering, because 
I wanted to show the weakness of this common argu- 
ment. Better reasons for preferring touch to sight 
will be discussed in the chapter on the Causal Theory, 
of Perception. v 

We have now examined the argument I (6) which 
attempts to disprove naif realism from the synthetic 
incompatibility of the deliveries of two different senses. 
We have seen that it rests on even more assumptions 
than I (a), and that, like it, it does not by itself furnish 
any conclusive ground for the denial of ncof realism 
with regard to both senses. If naif realism is to be kept L 
however that identification of tactual and visual spatialX 
characteristics which is found to account so well for the 
facts over a very wide area must be dropped. And, if 
we separate the two, we shall be left with this remark- 
able parallelism still on hand and calling for explanation. 
The actual procedure of common-sense is to hold to the [ 
deliveries of touch as real and to make the deliveries j 
of sight, in as far as they conflict with those under! 
circumstances where they might have been expected! 
to agree, appearances. We saw that the argument! 
that what is testified by more than one sense is more 
likely to be real than what is only testified by one is 
quite baseless; and we found what precisely such an 
argument does allow us to infer. So far then we have ^ 
seen that there is very little reason why common-sense 
should desert naif realism just where it does, and no 
reason as yet why it should niake that part of what 
it perceives real and that part appearance which it is . 
actually found to do. 
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We pass then to 
I (c). This is the argument from the incompatible 
deliveries of the same sense in different people. Here 
again we are faced by a problem which is partly new 
but in many ways like that which met us as to what 
was meant by the identification of the objects of visual 
and tactual perception. This is the question: What 
do we mean by two people perceiving the same thing ? 
On the n^vely realistic view fi-om which we start the 
argimient is faced by the old dilemma. Either what 
A and B perceive is the same or different. If it be 
the same there is no problem, if different, then, since 
the qualities' of the objects of their perceptions are 
qualities of different objects, what matters it that 
they are incompatible ? Why should not both objects 
exist quite comfortably unperceived by either A or B'i 

Another question that arises is this : In what sense 
is the knowledge that each of us has about the objects 
of his perception communicable to other people so that 
we can really know that A and B (of whom one may 
be oneself) have at the same time objects of perception 
which have incompatible qualities? We will discuss 
these two questions in order, (i) The Same Object, 
I have already pointed out the ambiguity of the word 
object and it is very important here to bear in mind 
what has been said about it on pp. 7 et seq. What 
then do we mean by two people perceiving the same 
object in the sense that the direct object of their 
perceptions is the same and not merely that something 
that might be inferred from them is the same ? What 
the present argument wants is that A and B should 
be obliged to attribute incompatible qualities to the 
same reality if they suppose that the objects of their 
perceptions are real. Since realities cannot have in- 
compatible qualities it will then follow that the object 
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of the perception of one or both of them must be merely 
an appearance. This however seems to land us in the 
old dilemma that, if the objects of their perceptions are 
the same, there is no difficulty ; and, if they differ, then 
by supposing them to be realities we shall merely have 
two different realities with qualities which, if they came 
together in the same object would be incompatible — a 
fact which is not relevant to existing circumstances. 
This difficulty may be met however by supposing that 
X and y the two objects are as wholes incompatible with 
each other and yet as objects of A^b and ffa perceptions 
respectively occupy the same space at the same time. 
Thus the important point is to determine when A and 
B hold that the objects that they perceive are in the 
same place, K they do this, and the objects perceived / 
have incompatible qualities, it will follow that the two ; 
objects or at any rate one of them must be appearance, I 
whether they be identical or not. A and B say that they 
perceive the same object when (a) if B takes up the 
same position as A has just had and also a like attitude 
to -4's, what he perceives is indistinguishable from 
what A remembers that he perceived when he occu- 
pied this position; and (6), as A and B change their 
positions and attitudes what they perceive changes in 
general continuously with their changes of position and 
attitude; and (c) the objects perceived by both and 
the successive objects perceived by each are localised 
at the same position of space. Assuming that A and B 
can be aware of these three sets of facts then they will 
say that they perceive the same object. By this they 
really mean in our phraseology that, at any given 
moment they perceive different objects, but that the 
differences are mere appearance, and either what is 
common is reality, or the appearances are data from 
which we can argue to the existence qualities of a 
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reality which is not as such perceived in any position 
of either. But, as we have ahready said, the really 
vital point is that the successive objects should be 
localised at the same point of space and that A and B 
can know that their contemporary objects of perception 
which conform to the rules (a) and (6) are also localised 
at the same position. We have yet to discuss how this 
is possible. Assuming this to be possible we can see 
where the synthetic incompatibility comes in. Let us 
take the case of a tangible sphere. A and B, standing 
in various places and turning in various ways, will see 
portions of ellipsoidal surfaces of slightly different eccen- 
tricities and rather different distributions of colour. 
All the conditions that I mentioned above will be 
fiilfiUed in this case if they ever are ftdfilled. Suppose 
A can inform B that he locates the centre of his 
ellipsoid at the same point as B does that of his. 
Then, if the ellipsoids, that A and B perceive be both 
realities, there will be — independently of whether they 
be perceived or not — two ellipsoids of rather different 
eccentricities and distributions of colour having the 
same centre. Hence we should get the result that 
not only is neither of these ellipsoids tangible— for all 
that can be felt is a sphere — but also that each is 
invisible to one of the observers. This is of course 
not by itself fatal, since the sphere, which common- 
sense generally holds to be the reality, is not visible 
to anyone and never can be. But if we are going to 
introduce invisible reals at all we shall have to do it on 
a very lavish scale indeed. We must end by holding 
nothing less than that there are as many real ellipsoids 
as can be seen by ^ or ^ from any position and that 
each is visible fix>m one position and one only (or, 
remembering that we only perceive parts of ellipsoids 
and counting parts of ellipsoids of the same eccentricity 
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88 the same, from one set of positions and one only). 
This argument is of com'se not conclusive. The real 
world might contain all this host of real objects which 
are intangible and only visible from certain definite 
positions. But this is not a view that commends itself 
to most people, and, if n«af realism involves it, they 
will prefer to leave najff realism. There is not, so farl 
as I can see, any real difficulty from synthetic incom- 
patibility on the assumption that all these ellipsoids 
do coexist and have their centres at one point. It 
will involve the additional assumption that the presence 
of parts of the surface of one of them does not render 
the parts of the sur&ce of others that are inside it 
invisible from the appropriate position. The arguments 
then does not in the end rest on the alleged synthetic 
incompatibility but on the terrible complications of the 
naively realistic hypothesis. It thel^fore gives no dis- 
proof on naif realism, but merely a very strong incentive 
to seek another and simpler explanation of the facts. 
That explanation and its consequences, which are far- 
reaching, is discussed in a later chapter on the Causal 
Theory of Perception. 

But before we leave I (c) we must discuss the re- 
maining question: (ii) Communicahility of Perceived 
Qualities. For we have assumed all along that A and 
B can know that the objects of their perceptions are 
like each other and that they are in the same place. 
We must now ask: How precisely is this possible? 
On the view of nwf realism or of phenomenalism there 
is of course no difficulty in two people being aware of 
the same object at the same moment. For it merely 
involves that X shall be at the same time a constituent 
of two awarenesses p^ and 5^,, one of which is a part of 
the complex of related awarenesses that constitutes ^'s 
mind and the other of which is a part of the complex 
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which is 5's min A But the present problem is different. 
It is: Granted that A and B can as a matter of fiact 
be aware of the same object at the same moment, can 
A know that B is aware of the same object as himself? 
or, more generally; Can A know what are the qualities 
of the object of Bb awareness ? Of course we always 
assume that we can know facts of this kind with more 
or less accuracy, and our present task is tb find the 
presuppositions of that opinion. 

In the first place the most usual way for us to find 
out what B perceives is for him to tell us. 4^^^"^^^^^% 
that he is not lying a comparison of what he says he 
perceives with what we know omiselves to perceive will 
tell us how like are the objects of our respective per- 
ceptions. But this simple method is a good deal more 
complicated than it seems. Suppose B says: 'What 
I perceive is red,' what information exactly does he 
convey? What I directly perceive is a mere noise. 
It is however of course a noise with meaning. When 
I make noises of that kind I mean to convey informa- 
tion as to what I perceive, and presumably B does also. 
The first thing then is to recognise that the noise that 
B made is the same sort of noise as I should have made 
had I wished B to understand that the object that I 
perceive has this indefinable quality called red. But 
why do I suppose that hearing that noise will make B 
think of the quality that I perceive ? 

Because B has been taught English ; it will be said. 
But how was he taught English in this matter ? Pre- 
sumably his parents or guardians in his youth showed 
him a number of objects which they believed to agree 
in being red, and made the noise in question. The 
objects of course all agreed in other respects, e.g. in 
that of being extended ; but they got over this difficulty 
by showing him a number of other things which agreed 
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with the red ones in being extended and differed from 
them in colour, and by then making a different noise. 
Now what were the presuppositions of this method of 
teaching ? In the first place his teachers thought that 
if B were put in an appropriate position he would 
perceive the same or nearly the same distinctions as 
they did. They thought that, when they perceived 
differences, he would not perceive identity, and, when 
they perceived identity that he would not perceive 
difference. If B had perceived no difference in objects 
in some of which his teachers perceived one quality 
(say green) and in others of which they perceived 
another quality (say red) B would use the words 'red' 
or 'green' indifferently for objects which they con- 
sidered red and for those which they held to be green. 
If, on the other hand, his teachers saw no difference 
in the colours of objects in which he did see a difference, 
B would have argued: * Evidently "red" is a general 
name for two different colours'; and he would think 
it odd that his teachers should have no different names 
for its two species. 

This might indeed land B in difficulties when he 
came to reflect. Suppose he perceives colour differences 
where his friends perceive none^ Call the two colours 
that he perceives x and y, and suppose that his friends, 
seeing no difference between the two, call both x. 
Then, as we saw B will think that x is a general term 
covering both x and y. But then it is very likely that 
he will see nothing in common between x and y except 
that they are both colours. In that case the term x 
will stand in his mind for colour in general. But colour 
is an universal that extends to other things beside 
x and y, things that his friends can distinguish. It 
will then seem very strange to B that they only apply 
the name x to x and y and not to the other colours. 
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This may lead to the very odd result that, precisely 
because B can distinguish more colours than his friends. J 
he may be led to think that they cau distinguish 
something that he cannot, viz. an universal that is 
common to x and y but not to all colours. 

Still, in general, B could find out and convey to 
his firiends that he perceived a difference of colour 
where they perceived none. But he could give them 
no information whatever about the new colour which 
they cannot perceive except that it is a colour. Thus 
what seems to be communicable with regard to per-N 
ceptions is whether one person can always find a 
difference and a likeness in what he perceives where . 
the other perceives differences or likenesses. A man\L 
cannot be certain that the object of his perception is 
identical with what another person perceives at the 
same time ; but he can be sure whether he can or cannot 
find a distinction within his object of perception when 
the other person finds one in his. Suppose for instance 
that an angel could see that when I use the word 

* green' another man always perceives what I do when 
I use the word 'red' and vice versd. Still neither I 
nor the other man could ever find this out, for we 
should always agree in our use of the words *red' and 

* green.' We cannot then communicate the objects of) 
our perceptions to each other, and what we mean by- 
saying that A and B perceive the same object is tha 
A can discover no distinction in the object that h 
perceives to which B cannot discover a correspondi 
one in his own object. 

I have used the words distinctions and agreements; 
and it will be well to consider them for a moment. 
When A and B agree in discovering an agreement in 
their respective objects of perception, we can never be 
sure that the agreements that they discover are identical 
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with each other. Thus A and B may agree in dis- 
^ covering the universal ^colour/ i.e. they will always 
apply the term 'coloured' to the same things, but 
we cannot be at all sure that, when they see the 
things about which they agree in finding an universal 
the universals that they find are qualitatively identical 
with each other. S till it is pe rfectly unimportant 
whether thev are identical or not so long'as 'The y have 
precisely the same exten sioiL Moreover, with regard 
to each such universal tfi^re can be a further agreement 
which further determines it. Eor instance A and B 
may agi^ee in discovering the universals *red' and 
'sweet/ and although we can never know that -4*8 
red and sweet as universals immediately analysable 
out of his objects of perception are the same as ^'s 
red and sweet which are analysed out of hisy yet it 
will still be the case that A and B will agree in 
holding that the two universals differ firom each other 
and firom numerous others that they agree in the 
present sense in discovering. Hence the ultimate fact 
that the qualities that we perceive and the universals 
that we find in comparing them are incommunicable, 
which I suppose is what Kant meant by saying that 
'intuitions without conceptions are blind* is no 
hindrance to knowledge. 

ThOTe remains one more question. How do we 
come to be able to communicate these differences and 
agreements ? I show a man two surfaces, one red and 
the other green. Suppose he is colour-blind. Then 
he and I agree in recognising an universal, viz. colour, 
but I also recognise two species of it, and he does not. 
How do I find out that he agrees with me in discover- 
ing the universal and differs in seeing only one species 
of it 1 In the first instance I believe that he finds an 
universal because he teUs me so, and I believe for the 
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same reason that he does not find the difference. This 
however assumes that he and I agree in what we mean 
by agreement and difference. But it might be said: 
You grant that with a normal man it is perfectly 
possible that what he perceives when you both use the 
word green is what you perceive when you both use 
the word red and vice versd, and the difference can 
never be discovered. How can you be sure then that^ 
when you both use the word distinction he does not\ 
mean what you do when you both use the word identity ? J 
How do you know in hci that when the man says: 
*The objects of my perception have something in 
common/ he does not mean to indicate the same sort 
of experience as you have when you perceive that red 
and sweet differ; or, on the other hand, when he says 
*I perceive no difference in colour between this and 
that,' that his experience is not precisely like yours 
when you experience both red and green ? The answer 
ia as follows: Let us take the colour-blind man and 
suppose that he is being taught to speak as a child. 
He is put into circumstances under which we perceive 
red and green and the two names are told to him. 
His teacher says: *This (pointing to one) is green, 
that is red.' This being so, when his teacher says: 
*Pick out the green one,' he can of course do so as 
long as he remembers which one had that name given 
to it. But suppose that we try the experiment again, 
and the things are quite alike in all respects except 
colour, then the only way to distinguish the one called 
green and the one called red is for the colour-blind 
man to remember whether it was the third or fourth 
thing from the left (say) to which the teacher pointed 
when he used the word. Hence if the articles be mixed 
up out of his sight he wiU be just as likely to choose 
a red one as a green one when asked to choose one of 
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the latter. In fact he will be seen to hesitate hopelessly, 
trying and &iling to remember any characteristic apart 
from the original position which marks those called 
green from those called red. His actions are thus 
precisely like those that we should make if someone 
showed us two red or two green things exactly alike 
in all respects and said : ' One is A and the other j5/ 
and then shuffled them about while we were away, 
and, when we returned, said: *Now pick out A' Now 
we have assumed all along that the other man is a 
creature whose mind and body work in the main like 
ours; unless we had this general conviction we should 
not have been so silly as to try to communicate with 
him at all. Hence if, under certain circumstances in 
which we know that we perceive a distinction, we 
that he acts in precisely the same way as we do when * 
we do not perceive one, it is perfectly reasonable to 
suppose that the state of his mind is like that o f our s 
when we do not perceive a distinction. Hence it Is/ 
owing to the feet that we have reason to believe that,' 
under certain test conditions, the presence or absence 
of the recognition of a distinction will vitally a£Pectl 
our outward actions in definite ways that we have; 
very strong ground for holding that we can know that,j 
when a man who has been taught to speak in the usual 
way says that he perceives a difference, something very 
similar is going on in his mind to what goes on in ours ; 
when we use the same phrase. It is the absence of any \ 
such effect on outward action in the case of the matter 
of our sensations that makes it impossible to decide 
whether we do really perceive the same object when 
we agree about our use of the names of such objects. 
If I perceive red, and, whenever I do so ^ always 
perceives something exactly like what I perceive when 
I use the word green and vice versd, I can ngvgr find 
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this out by a consideration of A^s actions and mine 
under test conditions. For self-knowledge tells me 
that I do not act in any two difieren^zways when I 
perceive red and when I perceive green that can be 
directly connected with the sensuous peculiarities of 
the two objects of perception as such. And I must 
assume that the same is the case with A. Hence it 
is^only when he calls red or green both what I call red 
and what I call green that I can find any differenoe 
and reasonably come to the conclusion that I perceive 
something that he cannot. 

T hus j fchft -Aasertionr -that two people perceive the 
same thing in the same place can never be shown to 
mean that there is a thing really at a certain place 
to which the minds of two people are simultaneously 
in direct perceptual . relation. We have reason to 
believe that, as fisur as concerns the objects of visual! 
perception, they are never even precisely alike in the 
sense which is communicable at the same time for twoj 
different people. All that the statement really means 
is that there are certain agreements and differences^' 
which people agree or disagree in discovering in theirl 
objects of perception. It means, to put it more accu-' 
rately, (a) that when A stood in the position in his 
perceptual space in which he judges that B now stands 
and in the same attitude he discovered no distinctions 
in the object of his perception to which B does not 
now find corresponding ones in the object of his. And 
we saw that agreement or disagreement on this point 
is capable of being elicited with fair certainty on the 
assumption that iJ is a being whose mind works in 
substantially the same way as -4 s. (6) That A judges 
that the object of his present perception is much like 
that which he perceived when he stood in the E^one 
position and attitude as that in which he now judges 
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^ to be standing. And (c) that A found that as he 
moved from one position to another there was continuous 
variation of those qualities of his successive objects of 
perception that changed at all. This is what is meant 
when A and B hold that they ^perceive the same 
object'; it is ail that is commimicable ; and, as wel 
have now seen, it is perfectly compatible with extreme 
qualitative difference between the objects of ^'s and 
JT's perceptions even when each judges that he is in 
the same position as has been vacated by the other. 

I think then that we may hold that thisjponsidera- ' 
tion of what is meant by two people 'perceiving the 
same object' and of one person 'perceiving the same 
object from different positions' is a serious stumbling A 
block to naif realism. Not only is it certain that theV 
immediate objects of their perceptions at the same time 
are not the same and that the objects of the successive 
perception of each are not the same; but also.a complete 
agreement between them in all that is communicable 
is not incompatib le with extreme differences in the 
objects of their perception. This, whilst_it_preYents 
^dl argument from sy nthetic incompatibility fix)m being 
valid^ makes naif rea lism so complicated and artificial 
that one_ii, almost forcecl'to the theory of a common 
cause j>£-tha4i§rceptions of each person and to the de- 
gradation of the objects of most if not of all of these . 
pArftftptinnfl %a th<^ leve l of a ppearance. But this alter- 
native needs a separate chapter/ 

But there remain other alleged arguments against 
ndS£ realism which can be discussed independently of a 
causal view of perception, and to these we must now 
turn. We begin with the argument that I have called 
(III). This deals with the alleged disproof of naif 
realism based on the happening of dreams and hallu- 
cinations. What we perceive in dreams has most of 

& p. 4 
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the qualities of what we perceive in waking-life. On 
the other hand it is not supposed to be real. Hence 
the naif realist is told that this fistct is enough to dis- 
prove his contention that the objects of perception exkt 
as such whether they are perceived or not. Since to 
be real, for us, just means to be capable of existing 
independently of being perceived, the question turns 
upon what justification there is for believing that the 
dream world as such only exists when it is perceived. 

It is often rejected fix)m reality on the ground of 
internal incoherence. But I do not think that this 
position can be maintained. The inconsistency that 
is noticed in, dreamjijs not ifir&r^^^^ 
^CTelylack of coherence with what hjtpj>ens i^jyaking- 
ii&r-and this is not really relevant unless you assume 
that, for the dream-world to be real at ail, it must be 
part of the waking- world. When the Lord Chancellor 
in 'lolanthe' suffered &om pightmare his dream seems 
to us to be wholly incoherent because, in it, he crossed 
the Channel fix^m Harwich in a vehicle slightly larger 
than a bathing-machine which was boarded at Sloaue 
Square and South Kensington stations by a party of 
friends to whom he supplied a collation consisting of 
cold meat and penny ices. Now it is perfectly true 
that this is a concatenation of circumstances which it 
is most unlikely for any Law Lord in waking-life to 
experience, but that does not make it intrinsically 
absurd. HeQce^-if he intended, to xumyej that the 
Channel, the friends, and the stations are those which 
he respectivdj^-xcosses, meets, and uses in daily life, 
we should be justified in thinking (even thou^ a 
respect for the English legal system prevented us firom 
saying) that he was mistaken. But this by itself is 
not any gooicTgrourid for denying that, in another 
world which he experiences when asleep and which 
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continues to exist when he wakes and ceases to per- 
ceive it, there are objects sufficiently like the Channel, 
his friends, and the stations on the Underground 
between Victoria and Glo'ster Road to be mistaken 
for them, which stand in such relations to each other 
as it would be unlikely or impossible for the things 
which resemble them in waking-life to stand in. The .. 
only argument against this suggestion is that it is u 
imlikely that, within each of two sets of objects corre- 
sponding one to one by likeness so close as to lead 
to mistakes of one for the other, there should yet be 
two such very different sets of relations. And this is 
certeinly not a strong argument taken by itself. 

The next argument against the reahty of dream- 
objects is from the discontinuity of dreams. Taking 
this objection merely in the form that there are 
intervals between our dreams in which we experience 
a quite different set of objects this would of course cut 
both ways. But the argument is not so weak as this. 
It says that when dreams interrupt the course of our 
waking-life we can easily pick up the thread of it again. 
What we experienced before we slept is continuous 
with what we experience when we wake once more. 
But what we dreamt before we wake is scarcely ever 
continuous with what we dream after we go to sleep 
again. This is of course in general true, though, in 
certcdn abnormal cases, it is not and the successive 
dreams form as continuous a life as the successive 
waking experiences. A good example of this is dis- 
cussed by Prof. Flournoy in his book Des Indes an 
Plankte Mars. Jtut in taking normal dreaming we 
must be carefrd that the continuity in waking-life shall 
be judgid^from an analogous standpoint to the dis- 
' <>ontinuity of the dream-life. The continuity in waking- 
life is judged in waking-life. But the discontinuity of 
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dream-life is also judged in waking^life, and this makes 
the comparison hardly fair. In a fair comparison, either 
I ought in my present dream to judge that its details 
are not continuous with those of the dream that I had 
last night, or else I ought to judge in a dream that 
what I perceived before I went to sleep is continuous 
with what I perceived at some other time when I was 
awake. As far as I am aware we never do make such 
judgments in dreams, and so the comparison never is 
quite in pari materid. The fact is that, when we wake 
after a dream, we do find a discontinuity, and this 
troubles us so that we have to consider closely for a 
little while before persuading ourselves that our dream 
experience really is discontinuous with the present one 
whilst the latter is continuous with that we experienced 
before we fell asleep. In the dream however we rarely 
do have this state of discomfort which makes us reflect. 
Hence it remains a question whether, if we did reflect 
in dreams, we might not find them continuous with 
past dreams. In this case there would not be real 
discontinuity, but merely a temporary abeyance of 
our critical and comparative powers. It is not a fact 
that in one dream we remember others and positively 
see that there are incompatibilities between them and 
the present one, but that we simply do not in general 
remember and compare dreams whilst in the dreaming 
state. In waking-life we do to some extent remember 
dreams, and, on comparison, find them much less con- 
nected than our interrupted waking experiences; but 
then our memory of dreams is notoriously very bad 
and fleeting, and so this does not really prove very 
much. Hence I think it is fair to conclude that 
the evidence for the discontinuity in character between 
our successive dreams is neither strictly comparable 
with nor nearly so strong as the evidence for the 
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oontinuity of our successive waking experi- 
ences. 

Suppose however that the evidence were quite as 
good, I still do not think that it would furnish any 
valid ground when taken by itself for denjring that 
the objects of our dream-experiences are as likely to 
be real as those of waking-life. If I go to sleep and 
my body be moved, without waking me, from my bed- 
!^ room to a strange field there will be as much dis- 

I continuity between the objects perceived before going 
to sleep and after waking as there is between successive 
dreama We should indeed be very puzzled at first,/ 
but we should not believe that this proved that the! 
waking-world was unreal. We should consider what] 
explanation our general knowledge of the waking-world 
rendered probable and should no doubt come to the 
right conclusion. In the dream, as I have argued, we 
do not have much memory, our critical faculties are 
dormant, and we feel no puzzlement that might set. 
us to work in using them. But, supposing that there 
be a real world with which we become acquainted in 
sleep, there is no reason whatever why we should* 
always come into cognitive relations with the same 
parts of it every time that we enter it at all. We do 
not know enough of its character to have learnt the 
geneml laws that may hold in it and, if known, might 
explain why at different times we do enter into cogmtive 
relations with different parts of it, such as are the rules 
about the motion of our bodies in the waking-world. 
But then we never try to find those laws in our dreams, 
since the philosopher and the scientist rarely remain 
philosophic or scientific when they are asleep, and so 
the fact that we do not find them is no proof that they 
do not exist. If it were our custom to walk in our 
sleep instead of it being an exception we should find 
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as much discontinuity between successive portions o^ 
our waking-life as we now do in our successive dreams; 
and if it were our custom to seek for the laws of the 
dream-world while we were in it we might be able to 
explain its discontinuities as comfortably as we could 
those in the waking-life of the somnambulist. 

I do not think then that the standard arguments 
firom incoherence and discontinuity supply by them- 
selves much reason for denying that the dream-world i 
is real though different from that with which we come 
in contact in our waking-life. 

We pass then to other arguments. It is lurged 
that what people perceive in waking-life under similar 
circumstances agrees pretty well as a rule, but that 
this is not so in dreams. To this argument there 
is more than one answer, (a) In hallucinations and 
visions produced in definite ways there is frequently 
substantial agreement. The experiences of most persons 
who have delirium tremens seem to be very similar, so 
too those produced by certain drugs like Indian hemp. 
To these agreements ought certainly to be added those 
of mystics. On the whole there is a remarkable agree- 
ment in essentials between the visions of different 
mystics, as may be^thered from reading a book like 
the Varieties of iteligioits Experience. The differ- 
ences come in, as might be expected, in the philosophical 
and theological interpretations of their experiences that 
various mystics offer. I understand that the agreement 
is still more substantial in the case of Indian mystics 
who undergo a definite and common form of initiation. 
Of course all the agreements can be explained, hypo- 
thetically at any rate, by a causal theory; but we are 
purposely leaving that aside in the present chapter. 
What I wish to point out here is that there is another 
possible explanation, viz. that all people who do certian 
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things do come into perceptual contact with a real! 
common world which those who do* not do these things 
cannot perceive, and that it is a litUe hard to follow 
those people who hold it to be certain that the micro 
scopic structure of nuclei is real because if students 
follow prescribed rules they will perceive it, and yet 
hold that the fact that the mystics have equally 
concordant experiences is not merely explained but 
explained away as far as the reality of the objects of | 
the latter is concerned by pointing to the fact that^^ 
they have undergone a common course of initiation. X 
But I also quarrel with religious mysticism for a] 
precisely similar inconsistency. How can it argue 
that the agreement of mystics who have had a common 
training tends to prove that they perceive a reality 
and deny that the agreement of the persons who have 
drunk themselves into delirium tremens points to the 
reality of pink rats? The mystic's God and the 
drunkard's pink rats must, at this stage, stand or fall '' 
together. (6) No doubt though, in normal sleep at 
any rate, there is great disagreement. The disagree- 
ment between sleepers and wakers seems to me to 
prove nothing; it is that between sleepers and sleepers 
that is important. But the difficulty is : How can you 
tell whether two sleepers are in the same relevant con- 
ditions? We know pretty well what conditions are 
relevant to what is perceived in waking-Ufe, but there 
is no reason to suppose that they would be the same 
with r^ard to the world which we experience in 
dreams. It is perfectly absurd to argue that, because 
two people in the same bed experience much the same 
objects when both are awake, they ought to do so 
when both are asleep if there be a real dream-world. 
To argue so would be as reasonable as to argue that, 
if two people happened to dream that they were 
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in the Great Oourt at the same time, the &ct that, 
when they woke up, they found themselves in their 
respective bedrooms throws doubt on the reality of 
the waking-world. 

I do not think then that agreement and disagree- 
ment taken by themselves are any good argument 
against the reality of the world of dreams, of delirium, 
and of mystical vision. 

The sole remaining argument with which I am 
acquainted involves causality and must be deferred. 
This argument in its crude form would hold that for 
anything to be real it must be perceived by meaQis of I 
the appropriate organs. Now we see things in sleep ' 
with our eyes shut, and therefore it is argued that 
what we see in dreams cannot be real. Here I have 
only to indicate the following points, (a) The causal 
argument commonly ends by proving that there is no 
reason to suppose that what we do perceive by means 
of our organ; isreal. Hence it can hardly pr^ve that 
the dream-world is less 'than that of waking-life. It 
can only prove that both are unreal and that the 
perception of both is presumably caused by something 
I that is real. (6) It is a common premise of the causal 
argument that we perceive everything by means of 
organs of perception. This, as stated, is simply &lse 
I in view of dream-perceptions, and so it is hardly possible 
I to use both the argument from relativity to an organ 
, and that from occurrence in* dreams to disprove naif 
realism, as Bradley quite happily does, (c) On the 
other hand the causal theory, here as in most places, 
is capable of accounting for the relevant facts. It 
accounts for the respective agreements of the drunkards, 
the microscopists, and the mystics. But what the 
common-sense and scientific supporteis of it fitil to see 

> Cf. Chap. IV. p. 271 et 99q, whore this question is finally discussed. 
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is that, primd facie, at any rate, whilst it reduces CSod 
to the level of the pink rats as regards reality* it 
degrades the cell-nuclei to the same position. Now 
most scientists could bear with fortitude the reduction 
of the Deity to the level of the rodents; but they 
resent such an affiront to really important things like 
nuclei 

It remains now to discuss the argument 
(IV). This attempts to refute naif realism by 
pointing to an alleged close approximation of objects 
j rf sense-perception to fe^ling Sy and the general intimate 
coni^exion between the two. This argument is evidently 
thought to be a strong one. It is used by Berkeley 
and not despised by Bradley. One of the many humours 
of philosophy is that it is also used by Locke to refute 
the solipsist, a person whom that philosopher treats 
very much de haul en has. Whilst Philonous tells Hylas 
that a great heat is a great pain, and proceeds to argue 
from this premise that temperature is purely subjective, 
Locke orders the solipsist to put his hand in the fire — 
a method of refutation that recalls the 'coxcombs'' and 
Dr Johnson with their 'grinning' and kicking arguments 
for realism. 

I will quote Bradley lest we seem to be arguing 
with thin air. He says: '...The pleasant and dis- 
gusting which we boldly locate in the object, how 
can they be there ? Is a thing delightful or sickening 
really and in itself? Am, even I the constant owner 
of these wandering adjectives ? * * Do we ^ boldly locate ' 
the pleasant and the _di8gusting^ in the object ? In 
general we have smu that it is not of importance to 
the re ality of a quality where _we happen to locate 
it ; it is not until we begm to locate incompatible 

' 'And cozcombB vanquish Berkeley with a grin.' 
* AppMwmnoe and Reality (Second Edition), p. li. 
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qualities in the same place that difficulties arise. 
Now, if we locate these feelings at all, we certainly 
do not locate them at the same time in the same 

. place, so that this cannot be an argument fix>m S3m- 
thetic incompatibility. Moreover, we saw in discussing 
sound that we often do tcUk as if we Im ^^^ quftliiti^ 
in what as a matter of fact we rega rd merely as the 
cause ot "The perception of them , although, when we 
come to consider the matter, we see that, if they are 
to be located at all, they must occupy a di£Perent place 
from that in which verbaUy we put them. I suppose 
then that the best way of stating the argument would 
be as follows : We do often say that objects are 
pleasant or disgusting, and yet we are sure that these 
are not real qualities. Ought not this to make us 
doubt whether other qualities that we attribute to 
objects and recognise by sense, really belong to those 
objects ? 

We must distinguish between the questions of 
w hether a quality b e real and w hether it really 
belongs to theobject to which it is ascribed. The 

\ first simply asks : Does the quality exist unchanged 
when no one perceives it? "T^e^j^gocLasks : No matter 
whether the quality be real or apparent, ought we to 
localise it where we do? Now the present argument 
assumes that we know that, with regard to feelings 
of pleasure and disgust, we can answer both questions 
in the negative. Pleasures and pains are not believed 
to exist when not felt, and they are not believed to 
be localised in external bodies when we come to reflect. 
And the argument is : If we can know this on re- 
flection about pleasantness which we yet often treat 
as a real quality of objecte, may we not suspect that, if 
we reflected more carefully, we should see that we make 
the same mistake about colours and spatial qualities ? 
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To this the right answer seems to be that the 
more careftilly we reflect the less likely we are to 
confuse feelings like pleasure and pain with qualities 
like red and square. For, when we reflect, we see 
that red and square are objects of certain awarenesses 
but not qualities of any awareness ; smce we are/ 
persuaded that no awareness is red or square. On// 
the other hand, when we reflect on pleasure and pain, j 
we see that, whilst they may be the objects of the samef * 
sort of awarenesses as those of which red and square ^ 
are objects, yet in general they exist in an entirely 
diffei^nt way in which red and square never do exist. 
And that is as qualities of awarenesses which are 
themselves not awarenesses of pleasure and pain, but 
of objects like red and square. If we go too near 
a fire we may say that the fire is white-hot and the 
sensation painftil ; we never call a sensation white-hot 
or a fire painful unless, in the former case, we confus e 
a sensation as a mental event with the object that 
is cognised in it, and, in the latter, mean that the fire 
causes pain but does not feel it. But, although we 
Fave seen that we never really do mean that a 
material object is pleasant or painful and that we do 
seem to mean that pleasure and pain are qualities of, 
the cognitions of those objects which we term pleasant \ 
or painfol, can this latter view be maintained as it 
stands 1 

Do we really mean that the feeling of pain is a 
quaEty of our sensation of heat in the same way as 
the red colour is a quality of t he fire ? The 
is that in the latter case we know pretty well/Jby'^' 
being a quality of F, viz. that x is located in the same 
place as the other qualities which together with it 
constitute Y\ But when we call the feeling of pain 

' Ct Chap. II. p. 91 et $eq. where this view is more f^Ily discussed. 
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a quality of a sensation we cannot mean anything 
like this, jMr_thfirfi_Jsjno^ reason to, s uppose Jjiat^a 
jensation is in space. And there is a fiirther difficulty. 
I have tried to maintain that, in ordinary perception, 
that of which we are directly aware is fiiU of dis- 
tinctions which are only made explicit in what are 
at any rate rudimentaiy judgments. With regard 
to the more salient features these judgments are 
made at once and automatically, but, when there is 
little interest or the distinctions are hard to discoirer, 
the judgments are not in general made. Tet some- 
how all the distinctions that we can discover by payin g 

attentwjLiia-fiW Q^i??* ^^ perception must have been 
in it all alon g, and indeed they are felt in ^ vague 
way, whether we distinguish them and discover their 
relations or not. Now this vague feeling of d i stinc - 
tions and relations that are afterwards made explicit 
by judgments seems to me to be closely a nalogou s 
to the way in which we become aware of Mea sure a nd 
pain. But liere arises a difficulty. Just as we can 
Lke judgment and ibd that tL vaguely felt di- 
tinctions and relations become explicit as the qualities 
of objects perceived, so we can make our pleasures 
and pains the objects of cognitions. It would seem 
that by analogy they ought then to be clearly recog- 
nised as qualities of what was previously but vaguely 
felt, and that the evidence for the view that th^ LAre 
qualities of inental states should be that, on reflexion, 
ihey always do turn put to be such. But the trouble \ 
is that this is not always the case. Some seem to be/ 
as clearly recognised as qualities of parts of the body/ 
as any ordinary sense-qualities can be. HenceTlheV. 
evidence for supposing that pleasures and pains diflfor 
from sense-qualities in being qualities of our mental 
states breaks down. Bodily peuns like t oothach e,! 
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when they pass out of the stage of mere feeling and 
come to be cognised, seem to be as clearly loca lised 
as red and temPCTature, And it is hard to see how 



ley can be at once qualities of_ the body and of 
men tal st ates: ?j[fi3LCMUt.. bg. roatflteinfyj Jbbat tooth- 
ache is merely a quality of the perception of one's tooth 
which gets its spatial characteristics by a kind o 
subreption from those of the object of this perception. 
For we do not generally have any perception , of ,t 
tooth at all until the pain begins. It is only t)ien 
i^t we put our tongue to it, and it is the previous! 
jogtlJBfttion of the pain thatu tells us whereTto put our / 
toninie. 

The upshot of our discussion is that Q[«)J^ sense- ♦ 
qualities are qualities of mental events ; (^^thoxigh 
some pains may be so it is difficult to teUprecisely 
what such a statement means, and it is certain that- 
this is not the case with bodily paina Some pains, 
like toothache, seem indistinguishable from sense- 
quaUties, and it seems to be a strictly comparable ^-"^ 
use of terms to say: * My tooth is painful * and to say \v" 
' My tooth is black and has a hole in it.* ^ 

It is evident, that only bodily pains and pleasures' 
are sufficiently like sense-qualities^ tor a belief in theirs 
non-existence ^when unperceived^ to be any strong! ' 
argument by analogy for the imreality of sense--. 
qualities. Hence the question turns on whether wej 
are justified in believing that bodily pleasures and| 
pains necessarily cease to exist when they cease tol 
be felt. ' 

But even before we discuss this question we can \ 
see that Bradley's argument is greatly weakened. 1 
Pleasantness and disgustingness are not localised in ' 
objectsjbut^ only the. power to produce pleasures and, 
pains. And the pleasures and pains, if localised at 
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all, axQ Jocalified in awe owahodifiB. It \b quit e useless 

^^f^Jjg^'^f^ ftH^ ^^ ^^P "^"ftgg ^ ^ qnii.Hf.jr f>f a 

forei gn b ody. You (»nno t help perceivin g red as 
e xtended and at a definite pla^^Jn jpaoe, and the 
close analogy b e tw ee n bodily, pleasures and pain s an d 
sense-qualities is not an analogy^ between pleasantness 
and painfulness and sense-qualitiee. 

However, it will be worth while to discuss whetheii 
bodily pleasures and pains be real or only, exist when 
they "are perceived." UV'e might eitheir^^r)>e immel 
diatSly" certain of this, or (t^T^be cerfain of it on 
grounds that depend on tEe differences be^een 
pleasures and pains and sense-qualities, or /(o)^ on 
grounds that apply equally to both. It is evident 
that if our certainty springs from (b) or (c) the 
argument based on it is open to the charge of being 
an ignoratio elenchi in the one case or a pleonasm in 
the other. * If we only assure ourselves that tooth- 
ache, e.g., ceases to exist when we cease to perceive 
it on the ground of the differences between toothache 
and sensible qualities, it is clear that no analogical^ 
argument from a premise so proved will give you any 
reason for supposing that sensible qualities are mere 
appearances. On the other hand, if it be the charac- 
teristics that toothache and sensible qualities have 
in common that make us think that toothache only 
exists when perceived, the characteristics of sensible 
qualities will equally dispose of their reality without 
any need to drag in the mention of bodily pains. 
Hence it can only be valid and useful to argiie that 
sensible qualities are appearances on the ground that 
toothache only exists when we are aware of it, pro- 
vided our belief in the latter proposition is founded 
on no grounds at all. Now, I quite grant that most I 
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people b rieve that^ p leasures and j[»ains only exist/ 
^en jg mfiOflfi m awam of .thiftm. The question is :/ 
What, if any, are their grounds f or th at belie f ? / 

The usual grounds that are gi veiT are^erativit ji 

to an organ, and^ai£Perent tastes of diflFerent people 
. at the same time and of th^iame people at different i 
times. But, as we have seen, these arguments are \ 
also brought independently against the reality of 
sense-qualities, and therefore if they be valid of 
pleasure and pain and these be like enough to sense- 
qualities for an analogical argument from one to the 
other to hold, it would still be a ridiculously round- 
about way of degrading sense-qualities to the rank 
of appearances. To use the argument by analogy j 
under such circumstances would merely be to use a! 
weaker argument where a stronger one is available | 
and has to be assumed. ^J 

I fancy, however, that most j)eople would say that 
it is immediatel y nQf tain that a pain or pleasure 
cannot exist unfelt, th^t its whole essence is to be felt, 
and that no meaning can be attached to an imfelt 
pleasure or pain. Now, if this be really an imme- 
diate certainty, and if sense-qualities be really like 
i enough to pleasures and pains to make an analogical 

argument from one to the other plausible, it would 
be a most extraordinary thing if this immediate cer- 
tainty should only extend to pleasures and pains and 
not to sense-qualities. Yet it seems quite certain | 
that it does not extend to sense-qualities, since it isl 
always held to be a paradox that needs support by i 
arguments when the latter are held to be mere \ 
appearances. But is this quite so certain as it seems 
at first sight ? I think we shall find that it is 
not. It is indeed felt to be extremely paradoxical to 
deny the reality of figure and motion, and rather 
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paradoxical to deny that of colour. But as we go lower 
down in the scale of the senses, by which I mean as 
we pass to those whose deliveries seem to be less and 
less capable of scientific elaboration, the paradax of 
denying the reality of their objects decreases rapidly. 
We seem to have little difficulty in thinking of an 
unperceived shape or motion or colour ; but what exactly j 
is an unperceived smell or taste ? Would not common- \ 
sense think it almost as paradoxical to hold that a 
lump of sugar has a sweet taste when no one is tasting 
it as to hold that it has not a cubical figure when 
no one is seeing or touching it ? No doubt the per- 
ception of a sweet taste is formally just as much 

, ^ . analysable into content M[d__^i?5*u ^^ ^^^ ^f ^ 
>;'^'^/i triangular surface; Ibut, whereas common-sense is 
certain that in the latter case the object is also 
existentially separable from the content, it is pretty 
sure that in the former such independence is impos- 
sible. This example brings us in touch with an 
argument of Berkeley's which, though stated in terms 
of his erroneous theory about universals, is not es- 
sentially dependent on it. May not the belief in the 
possibility of the separate existence of objects apart 
fi^om content be the result of a vicious abstraction? 
It is not a vicious abstraction (as Berkeley would 
probably have held) to recognise the two elements in 
any perception, but it is certainly arguable that to 
believe in the possibility of their separate existen 
is like believing in the possibility of a separa 
existence of colours and visible shapes because we ca 
recognise the distinction between the colour and the 
shape of what we see. It is certainly important to 
notice two points that favour this view: (1) It is 
extremely difficult (if it be reaUy possible at all) to 
become aware of the content element in the supposed 
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complex ; and (2) it is commonly believed that, whilst 
many objects can exist apart from contents, no contents 
can exist apart fcora objects. 

I think the diflference in our attitude towards the 
reality of shapes and colours and of smells and tastes is 
expressed in a distinction in popular language. Con- 
sider the phrases : That patch looks red ; that patch 
is red; that substance tastes sweet; that substance 
is sweet. The first two phrases have as a rule dis- 
tinctly different shades of meaning. When I say 
* that patch looks red ' I generally convey a suspicion 
that red is not really the colour that the patch is. But 
to say that a thing tastes sweet would generally be 
regarded as equivalent to saying that it is sweet. 
This linguistic distinction is no doubt a mark of our 
belief that there are real colours and our doubt whether 
there are real tastes. 

Granted, then, that there is a difference of atti- 
tude, is there any justification for it ? Berkeley's 
argument would be equally valid as it stands against 
the reality of shapes and motions as against that of 
colours, and we defer its treatment to a later chapter \ 
But common^serxae l^akas-a.difl^^ cmmI the ques-] 

''tion here is whether it has a right to do so. What) 
it claims is that by direct inspection of smells and! 
tailes n can see that they are not the kind of things! 

^thiat coul d exist unperceived. What, it asks, could 1 
a taste that no one tasted be ? Such a position implies / 
either that common-sense is in possession of some 
general principle by which it can assert that things 
with the qualities _xjsannot be real, whilst things 
with the qualities y can be, and that tastes have 
the qualities x and shapes the qualities y; or else 
that there are immediate judgments about various 

^ Chapter m. 
a p. 5 
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classes of objects which assert that the objects of one 
class are real and that those of another are not. The 
difference is of some importance. In the first case 
we should say : Tastes are not real hecavse they have 
the qualities x, and shapes are real because they have 
the qualities y. In the second we should have to 
be content with : Tastes (etc.) are unreal and do as 
a matter of fitct all have the qualities x ; shapes 
(etc.) are real and do as a matter of fact have the 
qualities y. I think it will be admitted that if the 
second be the actual position of common-sense it is 
an unsatisfactory one, since it seems arbitrary and 
insusceptible of further argument or application. 

Let us consider the most important distinctions i 
/between tastes or smells and shapes or colours. They | 
/ are the following : (i) shapes ^and colours are per- 
ceptible at points in visual space that differ from 
those where the percipient organ (the eye) is present. 
Tastes are only perceived on the tongue, whilst smells, 
in as &.r as they are localised directly at all, are placed 
vaguely at the nose. (The statement that a body has 
sudi and such a smell is admittedly an inference. It 
means that we smell the air in our nostrils and that 
we have reason to believe that its smell is due to 
odorous particles from a certain body — or, as we put 
it, *the smell comes from this body.') (ii) Colours 
often have definite shapes, positions, and relations in 
visual space. Tastes and smells only have a very 
vague extension without definite shape. If tastes 
have any spatial relations they are not directly per- 
ceived, but reached by correlating them with points 
of tactual space on the tongue. (iii) Tastes and 
smells never seem to appear as terms in any causal 
laws in the physical' world. Tastes do not cause other 
tastes except in the sense that they may influence 
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by contrast, whilst they are never causaUy connected, 
as far as we know, with motions or colours. On the 
other hand, most causal laws are in terms of shapes 
and motions and spatial relations reached by reflecting 
on visual and tactual percepta Of course in this respect 
coloiuB resemble tastes and smells rather than shapes. 
These seem to be the most important differences 
between the two kinds of objects. Do they provide 
any ground for supposing that one kind is more likely 
to be real than the other? I am inclined to think 
that they provide at least a good excuse if not a very 
strong reason for the diflference of attitude taken by 
common-sense. Common-sense says that it finds it 
almost impossible to conceive of an unsmeUed smeU 
or an untested taste, but finds little difficulty in an 
unseen colour and none in an unseen figure. And the 
cause of the difficulty seems to me to be that a taste 
or a smell has so few qualities and stands in so few 
relations that it approaches that pure being which 
H^elians tell us differs in no way fi'om nothing. 
There are hardly any propositions that can be asserted I 
about tastes and smells. They are of course deter- 
minate things with a unique natiu:e which makes a 
smell a smell and a taste a taste. But apart from \ 
this sensuous uniqueness there is hardly any thing 
that can be said about them. They can be very 
roughly localised in the perceptual spaces of other 
senses, they are vaguely extended, they can be com- 
pared in a slight measure in intensity, and they have 
ill-defined qualitative differences comparable (though 
on an indefinitely lower scale) with colour differences. 
Now, when you try to conceive what an object that 
you perceive would be if you no longer perceived it 
you can only do this by thinking of propositions whichi 
might still be true about it. And we see that theref 

5—2 
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are hardly any such propositions that can be at all 
definitely formulated. You cannot say much merer 
than that a smell will still be the smell that it was) 
when you smeUed it; but you cannot describe this( 
characteristic to yourself or other people in any general 
terms. 

When, as in shape a nd jaQtion^ and even to a less 
degree in colour, you have a mass of relations and 
qualities giving rise to numberless propositions you 
na n QQ^iceivft wh ere you no longer perceive. For 
although the qualities and relations were given m 
perception and still have the sensuous peculiarities 
which make, e.g., before and after in time something 
different fi^om before and after on a straight line, 
still they have general logical characteristics that can 
be grasped by thought without further help from sense. 

But although this seems to me to account for the 
diflBculty felt by common-sense in conceiving an un- 
smelled smell or an untasted taste, I do not think\( 
that it provides any argument against the possibili^ 
of their being real. As smelled and tasted they have I 
a definite nature and exist, and the £stct that they I 
have few qualities and stand in few relations, whilst i 
it makes itjdifficult for us to conceive thein Jiaper- | 
ceived existence, in no way. disproves it. There is no'" 
reason why whatever is real should stcmd in many 
relatio.^ L have many qualities, aad much in Jt 
may be real which we cannot intellectually describe. 
^\ But however this may be there is one additional 

characteristic that even bodily pains have in distinction 
from ordinary sense-data, and that is their relation to 
volition. All pains as such we desire to rem ove. We 
may of course wiIT to endure a pain because we see 
that its removal would be incompatible with the 
existence of something that we think very valuable^ 
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or would entail a greater pain later. I think, then, \ 
we might say that a bodily pain is a sense-quality 
located in our bodies which we directly d^ire to 
remove. This certainly covers all bodily pains ; the 
only question is whether it may not be too wide. 

It might be said that, if one were deformed, that 
would be a sense-quality localised in the body that 
anyone would desire to remove, and yet it would not 
be a pain. This is true ; but then it is not a sense- 
quality that we directly desire to remove like ex- 
tremely high temperature of the skin. We desire 
to remove deformity because we think it ugly, or 
because we feel that it makes us repulsive to 4||^ers, 
or because it prevents us doing many things that we 
should Uke to do. We do not desire to remove it 
directly and for its own sake without reference to 
anything else. But when I consider any bodily 
sensation which I call pain^al I always find a definite 
quality located in my body and a desire to remove 
it for its own sake, a desire on which of course I need 
not, on reflexion, act. I am not persuaded that there 
is any more in bodily pains than their being sense- 
qualities located in the body and standing in this 
peculiar relation to volition. But this is not important 
for us. The point is that a necessary condition for 
a bodily pain is th ^% there should be this relation 





Now I suspect that when a man says that he is\ 
immediately certain that an unfelt bodily pain cannot 
exist, what he means is that he is certain that this 
relation to the will would not exist unless he were 
aware of the sense-quaUty. And here I agree with^ 
him. An unfelt toothache would not be an ache,| 
because it does not become one tUl the will is affected, 
and what the mind does not perceive the will does not 
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trouble about. But this does not seem to me to imply 
that the sensible quality that is located in the tooth. . 
when we do feel toothache cannot exist unperceived, ) ^ 
It would, then, merely not affect the will, and so not/ / a 
be a pain. " 

Now consider Berkeley's argument about the in- 
crease of temperature ending in pain. There is no 
sudden discontinuity in what we feel , as the tem- 
perature rises ; yet at first most people would say that 
the skin was really warm and would continue to be 
so even though we did not feel it, whilst, later on, 
when it becomes painful, most people would say that 
the pain could not exist except when felt. Even if 
Berkeley's solution were right there is a paradox in 
the change in the person's conviction as to the in- 
\ dependent existence of what he perceives as the 
temperature rises. Berkeley's explanation does not 
account for this, and I think that ours does. As the 
temperature rises we still continue to have a sensation 
whose object is a temperature continuous with what 
was experienced before, though of greater intensive 
magnitude. But when this intensive magnitude in-^ 
creases beyond a certain point it begins to affect th 
will, and we desire its removal directly and for i 
. own sake with constantly growing vehemence. Now 
: the subject is certain that nothing can affect his will 
f of which he is not aware, and therefore he says that 
the pain could not exist if it were not perceivedl 
^ because temperature does not become a pain except! 
by affecting his will in this way. But where he and\ Vi 
Berkeley are wrong is in supposing that this proves 
or renders it probable that temperature as such cannot 
exist unperceived, contrary to the plain man's belief 
when the temperature was lower. All that he has 
a right to conclude is that the temperature could not 
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be painAil unless it were perceived, not that it might |' 
not exist unperceived. /' 

Thus the argument from bodily pleasures and ' 
pains seems to me to have no validity taken by itself. 
And it is only such feelings that resemble sense- 
qualities enough to make an analogical argimient from 
them to the case of sense-qualities plausible. I there- 
fore conclude that this argument by itself wiU not do 
what it claims. It is largely conAised with arguments 
against naif realism based on relativity to an organ 

r^di«g«e.oeot ««6,^ different ibject- A^ 
these can only be fuUy discussed . when we deal with 

the ca««J tliory of ^reeption. 

We have now discussed all the important argu- 
ments against naif realism that do not depend on 
causality. They have commonly been accepted by / 
philosophers without criticism and handed down from ^ 
classical scepticism to Descartes, and from Descartes 
and Locke to modem thought. We have found that 
some are entirely fritile ; that none make naif realism | 
absolutely impossible; but that to maintain it in. face ^ 
of the discrepancies between sight and touch and of 
the visual perceptions of the same person in different^"^ 
places and of different people at the same time would 
be to assume an immensely complicated world of 
lar gely imperceptible reals for which there is no 

evidence except the doctrine of naif realism itselfi 

— -- - — ' ' ,' "^ , • - . " - ^ If 

These complications are swept away by a causal view;|! 
but such a view has its own troubles, and these have 
yet to be discussed. But before doing this we must 
digress for a chapter and consider the Law of Causa- 
tion itself. It is vital to science in general and to the 
causal view of perception in particular, and it has 
been severely handled by philosophers. To it we 
must now turn. 



CHAPTER II 

ON CAUSATION ; AND ON THE ARGUMENTS THAT HAVE 
BEEN USED AGAINST CAUSAL LAWS 

In this chapter we propose to discuss Causation, 
and more particularly certain problems connected with 
it on which objections to causation have been based. 
It is clearly quite useless to discuss the causal theory, 
of perception and its bearing on the reality of what we 
perceive until we at least know whether there is any 
reason to believe that causal laws are necessarily in- 
valid. At the same time this chapter will omit some 
considerations which, though vitally necessary for a 
complete view of causation, are beyond our present 
scope. I shall assume in fact the belief that the 
results of proceeding upon the theory of probability 
are correct without exhaustively discussing the nature 
and validity of the axioms on which it is based. This 
practically means that I shall assume what everybody 
does assume that the ordinary processes of induction 
do lead to propositions which are probably true ; though 
we might find it very hard to say on precisely what 
grounds we believed this. 

What then does Causality mean ? This question 
has, of course, been discussed ad nm(^ea/m, but the dis- 
cussion has lead to so little agreement that it is worth 
while to enter upon it again. There are two charac- 
teristics about which most people would agree that 
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they are essential to causality : (a) It deals with 
the existent, and (6) it deals with it so far as it is 
regarded as changeable. Unfortunately this happy 
agreement is somewhat marred by the facts that exist- 
ence is a very vague term, and that some people do not 
believe that anything that changes exists. This dif- 
ference, however, is largely verbal. In the first place, 
although people cannot define existence and do use the 
term with some looseness, yet it is possible to give 
an extensive definition by pointing to the sorts of 
things that everyone believes to exist. It is still 
easier to point to the sorts of entities that people agree 
in believing not to exist, and happily, this is really 
what concerns us most. People mean by saying that 
causation only applies to things that exist that it 
applies, if at all, to what can change ; and they believe 
that, if anything can change, it is things like chairs 
and tables and minds, and not those like the proposi- 
tions of Euclid and the multiplication table. What 
would be agreed then is that, if causal laws apply 
to anything it is to what can change in so far as it ' 
changes. 

Then, however, we have the trouble that some 
people think that only the changeless is real. They 
then proceed to identify reality with existence, and so 
there ceases to be any genuine agreement as to that 
to which causality applies. But this is an unnecessary 
mystification. We have already tried to show that! 
all the characteristics that appear must at least qualify I 
appearance s and be true o f them in order that we may [ 
be able to argue from these characterlitics of appear^/ 
ances that they are not realities. Hence, even if 
change be self-contradictory, and therefore all that 
changes be appearance, yet these things that are con- 
demned as appearances because they change must truly 
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change if the argument against their reality is to be 
valid. Thus it might be true that what changes can 
never be more than appearance and that whatever 
is real must be changeless ; but this does not 
V alter the fact that there is a whole world of 
appeaiunces which truly change. In as £str as these 
appearances and the supposed timeless reality are alike 
in differing from such entities as the propositions of 
Euclid and the multiplication table, we can say that 
both the truly changing appearances and the truly 
changeless reality exist. And then the person who 
does and the person who does not consider that, change 
is a mark of appearance will be able to agree that, if 
there be any causal laws, they apply to that part 
of the existent that changes in so far as it does change. 
They will only differ in that the former will have 
to say that causality only applies to appearances, 
whilst the latter will not see any reason to doubt that 
it may also apply to reality. There will remain for 
both the question : Are there any causal laws, and, if 
so, what precisely do they claim to tell us ? 

What is the chwacteristic of what we agree to call 
cases of causation ? I throw a stone, we will suppose, 
and it breaks a window. Here we say either that the 
stone breaks the window or that I do so. And this is 
said to be a causal action between me or the stone and 
the window. The first point on which we must be 
clear is what is to be called the cause. Reflexion 
would be held to tell us that, although I may be called 
the cause of breaking the window, this is at best 
an elliptical way of speaking. It will be said that 
accurately I am the cause of the motion of the stone, 
and the stone is the cause of the breaking "of the 
window. But, so put, there is a distinction which is, I 
think, generally made between the sort of things that 
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are causes and the sort of things that are effects. The 
stone is a substance, in the sense that it is a subject 
and cannot be made a predicate. But the breaking of 
the window is not a substance ; it is an attribute of 
the window. It can be both a subject and apparently 
a predicate too. Not, however, a predicate in quite 
the ordinary sense. If we say that a window is red 
we no doubt generally mean that it is red now, but we 
do not bring in any explicit reference to time. It may 
have been red ever since it was a window. On the 
other hand a window breaking is an event which 
imphesa definite beginning m time ; the window can- 
not always have been breaking. (There are, of course, 
other differences between a window being red and 
being broken. The latter state is analysable and the 
former is not; but these differences are not relevant 
for our present purpose.) 

The e ffect ^ ere^lhen, ia^an-eventy- Jbut it is also 
an efenFthat, as we put it, * happens to ' the window. 
On the otherTiand, the cause, if taken to be the stone, 
is nbi an' event, but^e sort "orthing that has qualities 
and to which events * happen.' Are people prepaf^ to 
maintain this distinction between causes and effects, 
which is undoubtedly implied in their habitual usage of 
the terms ? I do not see that they can do so. There 
is always more to be said about the stones that break 
windows than that they are stones. In fact whilst 
there are many stones that are moving which do not 
break windows, there are no stones that break windows 
that are not moving. Hence, it seems necessary to 
hold that it is not merely the stone that is the cause of 
the i>reaking of the window, but either (a) the motion 
of the stone, or (b) tEe^ ^yi^tlg--stgne. Either the 
causels "a "substance qjiffiflfed^ Iby the fact df a certain 
event happening to It, 6|f 4t-T:^ the event taken as 
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happening in a certain substance. The effect, so far as I 
can see, would always be said to be an even t happe ning 
to a certain substance and not a substance qualified by 
the occurrence of a certain event in it. No one would 
say that the effect was a window in the act of breaking J 
in the same sense as he might say that the cause was^ 
a stone in the act of moving. For this would seem toy 
imply that the cause produced the window as well as 
its state of breaking, which nobody believes. 

Can we decide then, whether the cause ought to be 
called the moving stone or the motion of the stone? 
We must first" sw what exactly islhe difference 
between the two. When we talk of the motion of 
anything the phrase is ambiguous. We may mean 
either (a) merely the fact that at different moments of 
time the same thing is at different places, or (6) we 
may mean a supposed quality which all bodies of which 
(a) is true, possess .so long as (a) is true of them. If 
(a) be all that is meant by the motion of a body, then 
all the actual facts involved about it are its relations to 
certain moments of time and to certain points of space. 
It is at one point at one moment and at another point 
at another moment, and that is all that there is to be 
said about it. On the other hand, if (&) be true it also 
possesses a quality all the time for any two moments of 
which it is in different positions ; viz., a state of motion 
which may be greater or less at diflFerent times. Now, if 
causes be particular existents, as is commonly supposed, 
the only particular existents involved in the motion of 
the stone are the relations to different points of space 
and time. Now it might be a true account of causality 
to say that the cause of the breaking of the window 
is the stone at-s^-at-^i , the stone at-5,-at-f , , . . . ; but 
I do not think that this is what people suppose them- 
selves to mean when they say that the motion of the 
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stone causes the breaking of the window. I think 
they mean that, although all these relations exist, they 
are not the cause of the breakage, but rather that ^he] 
involve in the ston e the existence of an intensive mag- ^ 
nitudei£i[ opae qua lity^ which is the real cause. 

On the other hand, the people who think that it is 
the moving stone that breaks the window and not the 
motion of the stone would say that it seems absurd to 
make a quality or state the subject of an active verb. 
They would say that a state of motion no more breaks 
windows than fair wor ds butterparsnips, that it is 
only a thing that has thi8"quahty or state to which .the 
active verb can be applied, and that the very fact that 
those who hold the opposite view cannot take their 
state of motion in the abstract as a cause but must 
make it the state of motion of the stone gives away 
their case. 

The foregoing discussion aa^to-whtvt. common^sense 
takes to"foThe cause in interactions which it believes 
to be causal may seem trivial, but it is really important 
as introducing us to a duality of view whose further 
elaboration leads to the" conflicting philosophic notions 
about causality. These two aspects are (1) that of , 
activity, and (2) thaFof regularity and predictability. 
Activity may be a^vety discreditable category and we 
may ultimately have to reject it, but the fact remains 
that people do believe until they become sophisticated 
that there is something more in causal laws than mere 
uniformities. The activity view leads us to say that 
a cause is always a thing in a certain state, and its 
eIiBj)oration often leads to idealistic theories of the 
universe. The imiformity view leads to a theory of 
causation like that of Mach or of Mr Russell. Since it 
is uniformity that interests scjence.it is not surprising 
that those who have approached causation from the 
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side of physics should have laid stress on that side of 
it. Still we have no right to neglect the other side 
which is historically more primitive and is certainly 
believed to be equally essential by common-sense.. If 
it leads us into difficulties we must reject it, but 
we must not reject it unheard. 

We will begin then by attempting to imderstand 
'^hati8meantby,^a^ctisitj:view. In the first place 
we must notice that, when the law of causahty is 
stated in general-aa distinct from particular causal 
laws — in the form that every event has a cause, this 
wxiy indeed be meant in the uniformity sense of causa- 
troni~"but probably most of the assent that it gains 
is received from the activity view. That to which 
people think they are assenting when they agree that 
every event has a cause would seem to contain two 
quite distinct but often confiised propositions. One is 
a law of causation in the activity sense, and one is a 
law of uniformity ; but neither is really the law of 
^^usality 4n the sense that it must have if all causal 
laws be merely uniformities. P eople mean (a), that 
they do not think that things that are (Quiescent 
suddenly explode into change unless something other 
than themselves forces them out of their quiescence. 
If such an explosion has apparently happened you will 
find, they believe, on investigation either that they 
^ere not really quiescent, or that they were not really 
let alone by other things. And, even if you cannot 
find evidence for either of these alternatives, they 
would still say that it was certain that one or other of 
them had been fulfilled. That a thing genuinely did 
nothing for five minutes or five seconds and then 
exploded into change without being acted upon from 
outside, common-sense refiises to admit, whatever the 
Appearances may be. (6) People are also prepared to 
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admit that if A forces B to Have the state C at one 
time it will force it to do so at any other time so long 
as nothing else is forcing it in another direction on the 
second occasion which was not acting on the first. 
But neither of these propositions, which I think must 
be what common-sense believes when it accepts the 
general law of causality, are what the uniformity 
theory of causal laws must mean by this general law. 
T he unifomiity theory can only mean by the law of 
cauSaEty (a) that there are causal laws ; and (6) that 
every event is so connected with other events liy one 
or more such ^ws^ that if enough events had been 
known its happening might have been predicted. 
Now I do not think that common-sense would hold 
that the proposition (6) here was self-evident in its 
own right. It would agree to it because it would hold 
that every event must have been forced to happen by 
something else and that that something acts uniformly. 
Thus (6) is only admitted by common -sense, because of 
the proposition, of which it is immediately certain that 
every event must be forced to happen ; without this 
neither proposition of the pure uniformity theory 
would be held to be certain d priori. Common-sense 
would say that, if it were offered the uniformity theory 
alone, it would be prepared to admit that the law 
of causality as offered would be very useful if true, 
that clearly a great many events are connected by 
laws of uniformity which allow of prediction, and that 
experience proves that the best Wiay to discover such 
particular uniformities is to take the view that they 
always can be discovered if we only look carefully 
enough as a methodological postulate. 

Can anything be made of this activity view ? Let 
us take the law of causality first. All that is actuaDy 
open to investigation in it can be stated in terms of the 
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uniformity view. For all that possibly could be ob- 
served on any theory is the changes in various things 
and their temporal relations to each other. If, then, 9 
the activity view were right all that could afetually be ' 
observ^ would be that, when a body A has not been 
noticed to change at all for a finite interval and when 
it suddenly begins to do so, we can always find either 
that some other body has changed, or that A really 
was changing during the interval when we supposed it 
to be quiescent. But, taken as it stands, this amount 
of observation gives a ridiculous law. Of course, 
whether A has changed or not, we shall always be able 
to find plenty of bodies that have changed during the 
time in which we have been observing A. If we know 
what forced A to become -4' the activity view would 
admit that we had discovered a causal law, but since 
we can only decide that it was X and not Y that acted 
upon A by observing uniformities in.X and A, it is no 
thanks to the activity view that the causal law has 
been discovered. Everjrthing that can be observed 
would have been the same if nothing but the uniformity" 
view were correct. Thus we reach two conclusions 
about the activity view : (1) it is perfectly useless to 
science, and (2) no kind of observation of external 
things and their changes could prove it. 

Some people have thought that the observation of 
our volitions and their eflfects could prove it. This 
opinion, however, is ridiculous. No doubt, when I will 
to move my body I do have a peculiar feeling of effort, 
and so too when I try to remember something that I 
have forgotten. But then I am a spirit which has to use 
a body to exercise its volitions, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that the use of my body should give me feelings 
which I call feeling^ of effort, since I know on other 
groimds that the changes in my body are capable of 
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producing feelings in me. If other things that appa- 
rently interact causally were spirits, interacted volun- 
^ tarily, and had to use bodies to do so, there might be 
* some reason to suppose that they had the same sort of 
feelings. Otherwise there is none. For we diflfer from* 
billiard balls in precisely that respect which makes 
it probable that when billiard balls hit each other they 
do not have feelings of effort. 

I suppose that the answer to this will be as follows. 
No doubt if billiard balls are not conscious they are 
not conscious of feelings of effort. Still we are conA 
scious, and our feeling is not a mere feeling, but is| 
indicative of something which is present in all cases 
of genuine causation. It is not the feeling that is 
activity, nor does being active just mean that we 
have this peculiar feeling, b ut the feeling is an indi - 
cation of some real quality in us when we exercise 
causality . This real quality, it will be said, can be 
assumed to be present in aU cases of causality. Over 
volitional causation, there would be just the same 
ccMitroversy between the two schools as to what pre- 
cisely is to be called the cause, as €here was over what 
was the cause when the stone breaks the window. 
The believer in activity would say : I, with this state 
of volition, am the cause of the motion of my arm. -^ 
The description.ist would say : From this partici ^ ' ' 
state of volition the motion of my arm at some latei 
moment can be inferred. 

Supposing that my feeling of effort really were 
an indication of some quality in me when I exercise 
volition, the question remains : What exactly is that 
quality, and is it of such a kind that it can be supposed 
to be present in stones, and billiard balls, and other 
non-voluntwy causal agents ? What, in fex5t, is really 
meant by t ransitiv e verbs? Clearly they imply a 
& p. 
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relation, though not necessarily to a different term 
from their subjects. If I say * I hurt,' the statement 
is incomplete because we need to know what I hurt. 
But what I hurt may be myself In fact, the dif- 1 / 
ference between active and reflexive forms of transitive ir 
verbs expresses on the activity theory the difference ! 
between transeunt and i mmanen t causation. It ap- 
pears then, that the same thing can be both active 
and passive with regard to the same action. But it 
might be denied that the same thing is ever active and 
passive at the same time with regard to the same action. 
I may stick a pin fiirther and fiirther into my body for 
some seconds, and there will be pain contemporaneously 
with the motion of the pin. It would seem that in 
this case I was active and passive at the same time 
with regard to the same events. But this depends on 
whether one accepts or rejects the view that causes 
must always precede their effects in time, which has 
not yet been discussed. If they mjast be earlier then 
the position and qualities of the pin at earlier moments 
will determine the pain at some later moment, and no 
moment shall I be active with respect to the cause and 
passive with respect to its effect, though I may be pas- 
sive witji respect to an effect of a previous cause which 
is very like the one at present operating. 

Again, it is an old truism that nothing can be per- 
fectly passive ; the way in which it reacts depends as 
much on its own nature as on that of what is said to be 
active and is called the cause. The believer in activity 
might say : No doubt the object in which the effect is 
being produced is affected differently, according to its 
nature . by the same cause. But this does not make it 
active in the same sense in which we hold that the - 
cause must be so. For the cause is constraining it to do 
something which, though definite and determined by 
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its own nature, is yet not what its own nature would 
have determined had the cause not acted. You could 
only say that the body affected was active in the same 
sense as the cause, if it actually modified the cause. 
Now, in a great many cases, we know that no effect is 
produced by the object in which the original effect 
occurs in the object that causes it, and in these cases it 
is reasonable to say that the object affected is, with re- 
spect to the cause, purely passive. Thus, to take Lotze's 
illustration of the style writing on wax, no doubt if the 
wax were not soft the style would not write on it, but if 
the style, unlike the wax, remains unchanged throughout 
the whole process we can still say that with regard to this 
causal action, the style is active and the wax passive. 

Can this answer be accepted 1 Let us begin by re- 
membering that, on the present view of causation, the 
cause is the style in a state of motion.^ But in what 
state of motion ? Is it the state in which it would 
have been if it had not touched the wax or anything 
else, or the state in which it is when it is actually 
writing on the wax ? If the former, then clearly the 
wax is as active as the style ; in fact there is reciprocal 
causation. The style is supposed to be active because 
it determines states in the wax which its own nature 
would not have determined alone. But the wax deter- \ 
mines states of motion in the style which ex hypothesi 
it did not have before it touched the wax, and there- 
fore it is active in precisely the same^ense as the style. 
If, on the other hand, we choose to say that the cause 
of the writing on the wax was the motion of the style • 
as it was actually determined to move when it was in 
contact with the wax, then, indeed, the wax was not 
active with respect to the immediate cause of the 
writing. Still, it was just as active in changiQg the 
original motion of the style to that which is now taken 
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to be the immediate cause of the writing. It would 
seem then, that if a thing is said to be active in so far 
as its nature determines changes in something else 
which, had the latter been left to itself, would not have 
happened, the object in which the effect is produced 
must in general also be said to be active with respect 
to the cause. 

It is worth while to point out how the above 
discussion as to the implications of the terms ' active ' 
and ' passive ' agrees with what has already been said 
as to the usual, distinction that is made between the 
sorts of things that are gajig^ Mid- Jjiose that are 
effects. We said that by effects common-sense always 
means the states ofthings, but that by causes it never 
means the states of things alone, hut. always things in 
certain states. Common-sense does not say that the 
motioii of a style makes marks on wax ^except ellip- 
tically,* for the statement that the style in motion 
makes the marks. It does not say that the wax with 
marks on it is the effect, but that the marks on-ihe 
wax are the effect. And when we come to discuss 
activity and passivity it does not say that the marks 
on the wax are the cause of the change of the style 
in motion, but that the wax with its marks is the 
cause in the change of motion of the style. In fact it 
holds that objects with their states are active or pas- 
sive, and, as effects are the states of things but are not 
things, it does not say that effects are passive, but only 
that the objects whose states are effects are so. 

We have now seen that if all causes are active and 
all objects in which effects are produced are passive the 
converse also holds. But this is no reason for rejecting 
the activity view. No doubt if -4 be active with 
respect to B, and B with respect to -4, it will follow 
that A is both active and passive with respect to B. 
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And this may appear impossible, since activity and 
passivity with respect to the same object appear to be 
incompatible. But when we examine a particular case 
we see that there is no particular harm in such couples 
of ^propositions. The style is said to be active with 
respect to the wax, because, if it were not for the style, 
the latter would not of its own nature change in the 
way that it does. The wax is at the same time active 
with regard to the style because the style if not in 
contact vnth the wax would have moved diflferently. ] 
At best this could only prove that causal action is/ 
always reciprocal, by which it is meant that A never' 
affects B in any way without B affecting A in some! 
way (which may, of course, as an unusual particular 
case, be the same way as that in which A affected B). / 

The whole question of activity then, seems to come ( 
to this one of a thing forcing another to do that which, j 
if it were left alone, it would not do. The question is :\ j 
Can anything more be made of this notion of ' forcing ' Y 
thari^ what the descriptionist makes of it, viz., that there • 
are isynthetic laws of the successive states of things in 
accordance with which ^from a knowledge of the states 
at a certain number of times ^ those at any time can be 
determined, and that generally the states of more than 
one object have to be considered in order to determine 
those even of one object ? To answer this question we 
need to find out what is meant by what things would 
or would not do ' of their own nature.' We generally 
suppose that a thing left to itself will not suddenly go 
out of existence or come to pieces. But we. cannot 
build very much on this. A shell appears to be a thing 
with a nature. It does not ceaae to be a thing vdth a 
nature when its fuse is lighted. But after a while it 
explodes without ftuther external interference. But 
this is not really a fair example. A shell with a fuse is 
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not one thing, and it is not really quiescent when it 
seems to be so. It has several parts, one of which 
is the fiise, and the fiise has been lighted from outside 
and continues to burn till it produces that effect on 
the other parts of the shell that causes the disruption. 
It would seem, therefore, that the thing that is expected 
to keep quiescent of its own nature for ever must 
either be perfectly homogeneous or really have been 
undergoing no change for a finite time. 

It is the latter that is the important characteristic. 
It would be held to be just as surprising for a shell 
with the fuse unlighted suddenly to explode as for 
a shell with no fuse at aU to do so, providing nothing 
affected it from the outside. I think, then, that com-\ 
mon-sense would deny that homogeneity is essential,! 
and would hold that even a huge system, like the 
solar system, ought to do nothing if it were once 
quiescent and even then left to itself. This belief 
apparently contradicts the. law of gravitation. No 
doubt if the planets were all stopped dead for a finite 
time and then let go, they would begin to move under 
their mutual attractions; but then the letting go of 
them is an external event, and so the belief of common- 
sense is compatible with the law of gravitation. Thus 
the first point on which common-sense is certain as to 
what things can do fix)m their own natures and what 
they have to be forced to do, might be put as follows : 
If any system, whether under the influence of other 
objects or not, has been quiescent for a finite time 
it can only be through the action of external objects 
and not through its own nature that it ceases to be 
quiescent. Such a system will neither change its 
qualities nor move as a whole or in parts, nor cease to 
exist as a whole or in parts unless it is forced to do so 
by changes in objects external to it. 
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This opinion is closely bound up with the question 
of the continuity of causation on which it is customary 
for philosophers to base an antinomy with which we 
shall later have to deal. The point is that, if what I 
have said be what common-sense really holds, then 
it may believe that within any system, so long as there 
is no moment after which all the qualities and relations 
of all the parts of it remain unchanged for a finite 
interyal, changes might proceed ' of its own nature ' 
without assistance from outside. But as soon as all 
changes have ceased during a finite interval however \ 
short, they cannot start again except by the action of 
objects not contained in the system. Now this belief ' 
sets a limitation on the kind of causal laws that are 
possible. It cuts out immanent causal laws in whicW 
the only condition is lapse of time. Such a law as \ 
After being quiescent for ten seconds the system A\ 
will again begin to change is logically a possible one, . 
but it would be ruled out of court by the present view. 

When we pass firom changes fi^om quiescence to 
merely continuous states of change we find it much 
harder to decide what a thing or system is supposed to 
do * by its own nature,' and what has to be forced on it 
from outside. The distinction clearly assumes that we 
can know what a thing's nature is, and what it can do 
independently of the efieets of othw things on it. 
Now this might be possible if we could consider 
systems-whid) are isolated and are not quiescent, and 
find out their characteristics. We might then say that 
the'Changes that went on in this period were due solely 
to the nature of the system. But then the only 
guarantee that you can have that the system is iso- 
lated would be the knowledge that, as a matter of fact, 
nothing outside it had acted upon it during the time of 
observation. And the only way of judging on .this 
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point brings us straight back to the other view of 
I causation. We can be sure that a system is isolated 
/ when and only when we find that a selection of data 

1 within it at various times will enable us to infer that 
which we actually can observe at other times in it. Of 
course, the fact that we cannot do this in a particular 
case does not prove that' the system is not isolated, for 
we may merely be ignorant of the law of the changes 
of the system. But until you have actually found 
such a law immanent within the system you have 
no right to suppose that the changes in that system 
are expressions of its own nature in the sense required. 
But even so, the isolation is only known to be relative. 
Under the supposed conditions we can conclude that 
the system has not been acted upon from outside while 
we observed it, but we cannot assume that the section 
of its history which we observe, and are able to bring 
imder ptirely immanent causal laws, was not begun 
by action from outside which happened before we 
started our observations. In fact, to be perfectly sure 
that the changes that we observe in a system are 
wholly the expression of its own nature we should 
(i) have to discover ptirely immanent causal laws 
whicK woiiH ^^'^y a£jhe^state^t any moment during 
the time of observation, the state that is actually, 
observed at that moment ; and (ii) to be certain thati, 
at no moment ex 'parte ante would those laws feil 
to give what might have been observed. When both 
conditions (i) and (ii) are satisfied we may say that 
the changes of a thing or system are purely the ex- 
pressions of its own nature \ It follows, however, from 
the conditions that it is practically always impossible 

^ Even so there may be necessary external oonditions, and our apparent 
ability to find a purely immanent law may be merely due to their per- 
manence. 
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to be certain that the changes in any system are 
expressions of its own nature, and, therefore, impos- 
sible to tell how much is forced upon it by other things*;'^ 

I think, then, we may sum up our discussion of the ^/ 
activity theory, of causation as follows, (i) Act ivity 
certainly cannot be observed in the external wSrld. 
We can only observe those regularities from which we 
infer causal laws in the sense of the uniformity theory. 
Hence, if you put activity into causation as an essential . 
element it must be' something discovered by thought ) 
and not basednBy~the dr^iiiaiy process^^ 
on what can be observed, (ii) With regard to the so- 
called feeling of activity it seems almost certain that it 
depends on the fact that we are minds and in volition 
produce states in our bodies which are causally con- 
nected with certain feelings in our minds. Hence, if 
activity be identified with feeling of activity, there can 
be no reason to believe that it is a general characteris- 
tic of all causation unless we are already convinced on 
other grounds of an idealism like that of Leibniz or 
Lotze or Dr McTaggart, which holds that all sub- 
stances are minds, (iii) On the other hand, if we 
take the more promising position that the feeling 
in the case of agents with minds and organic bodies is 
not a mere mental event, but the sign of a real quality 
o{ activity which exists whether felt or not in ^ 
causal agents, we must be prepared to state what we 
mean by this quality and what can be known about it. 
We found that it was no objection to it that in many 
and perhaps in all cases it would have to be found 
both in the cause and in the eflFect ; because this would 
merely mean that most or all cases of causation are 
cases of reciprocal causation, which is a perfectly harm- 
less proposition, (iv) But when we come to ask what 
activity and passivity mean we are referred to the 
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notion^ qL onaJbhing forcing another to do what it 
would not do of its own nature. WKiSn ' we came 
to enq n ii'e into this we found that the only way to 
decide what anjrthing could do of its own nature was 
, by the introduction of causaT laws in'lhe uniformity 
■ sense of the word. ' We can express everything that 
\^is "conveyed by saying that one thing is forced to do 
something which it would not do by its own nature 
by the statement that its changgs can only be inferred 
by laws that make use, /as datet^s ^f events / in other, 
things. And we can stiate the belief of common-sense 
that all systems that begin to change after being 
quiescent for a finite time have to be forced from out- 
side in terms of the rival theory by saying that a law 
of causation that is immanent to a system can only be 
found for continuous changes. Thus the notion of 
forcing things to do what their natiu^e alone would notl 
let them do is perfectly compatible with and explicabte 
by the view of causation that reduces the latter purely t^ 
causal uniformities. But this is the only meaning that 
has been proposed for the terms active and passive^ 
and therefore there seems no reason to suppose that 
they stand for qualities involved in all cases of causa- 
tion over and above causal regularities, (v) So far as 
I can see the only way to retain activity would be 
to say that it is just an unanalysable quality, like 
red or green, to the reality of which our feeling 
when we exercise volition bears witness. With regard 
to this modest claim we can merely say that there 
seems little reason to believe that our feelings do attest 
the existence of such a quality even in the case of 
causation by volition, that there is still less to believe 
in it in other cases of causation, aad that anyhow the 
important part of causation has now been shown to lie 
wholly in the causal regularities. 
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We shall therefore assume for the ftiture that the 
essence of causality is causal laws and that these are 
laws of a certain kind about change. We want in the 
rest of this chapter to discuss the nature of these laws 
and the objections which philosophers have brought 
against them, with a view to seeing how far they can 
be trusted. The first important question is : B[ow^ 
exactly^ are causal laws related to things ? 

^"CausdZ Laws and Things. This question keeps 
us very close to our old discussion about what things 
do by their own nature and what they are forced to do 

, by other things. Just as the activity view overrated 
the importance of "suTistances in causality by saying 

; th ^ an causes are substances i n certain stat es, so the 
descriptionist view isllable tx) underrate it by ' talkmg 
as if causal laws merely connected events in general 
and not events in paiijicular substances. Take for 
instance the law that successful volition is followed 
by pleasure. The descriptionist is, no doubt, right in 
saying that this law means that whenever successfiil 
desire occurs it will be follqwed by pleasure. But 
what is also important ^to notice is that the general 
law only holds when the volition and the pleasure are 
supposed to be states of the sa^ae person, whatever 
that may mean. Smith's successful desire may very 
well cause pain in Jone«. The notion of cause then is 
very closely connected with that of things, since it 
is necessary to state to what things the events that 
are connected as cause and e£^t happen. 

What then is meant by one _fching^ independently 
of causation ? This depends on whether the thing in 
question be a mind or a body. In our case it is more 
important to consider bodies. With regard to them I 
think that we are simply forced to deny that there is 
anything ultimate qr recondite in the notion of one 
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thing. There are two different points to note in the 
definitioajof one thing : (i) What distinguishes it at 
a given moment from other tmngs at that moment ? 
and (ii) What makes us call a certain jsuccession of 
^states the states of one thing that persists through 
time ? And the answers that I would suggest to these 
two questions are (i) Homogeneity at a given moment 
of sense qualities withm a definite boundary in space, 
and (ii) That the changes that these qualities and 
this boundary undergo are sensibly continuous. Both 
these crude statements will need discussion and quali- 
fication. We will take them in order. 

(i) What precisely do we mean by saying that at a 
given moment one thing is an aggregate of qualities in 
various relations and all within one definite boundary 
which is closed ? On this view a state of a thing is a 
quality which is a member of such an aggregate. The 
assertion^th at P is a a^ jo. oLjBLihmg S, which is gene- 
rally put in the form S is P, means that P is a member 
of that aggregate of related qualities within a closed 
boundary to which we give the name of the thing S. 

Various objections can be brought against this view. 
The main ones are (a) that qualitig^ themselves have 
qualities and relations, and cleany ^A^y are not aggre- 
gates of qualities in relation and within a boimdary ; 
and (6) that the account that I have just given of 
what is meant by predicating a quality of a thing is 
not what is meant, but that it is essential to introduce 
the notion of a substance distinct from the qualities. 

(a) We do not deny that qualities have qualities 
and relations and that these cajgi be predicated of them. 
Nor do we deny that the same form of words is 
used to denote the two sorts of predication ; e.g. there 
is no difference of form between ' this table is red,' 
and 'this colour is red.* But we shall do well to 
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' emember that a great many diflFerent meanings are 
covered by the same word — *is.' For example, by 
implicitly assuming that ' is ' means 'Ab identical with/ 
Mr Bradley comes to the most 8j>artling conclusions 
about substantives and adjectives ; but surely no one 
supposes that, because the same form of words is used 
to express identit y andJaherence, therefore they must 
mean the same thing or else nothing at all. In fibct, 
the argument that our account of the predication 
of qualiti^ of substances does not cover the predi- 
cation of qualities of qualities comes very ill from the 
supporters of substance, since they are in precisely the 
same position. For their theory of the first sort of 
predication is that it asserts the inherence of a quality 

in a substance, whilst their Ji^ftOry ^^ nnVinfnnnn hmr^g 

that it ifijAmfjSJ^^^^ ^^" ^ ^ subject but no t-a predi- 
cate, it is clear that the inherence vi emg^ cannot also 
apply to the predication of a qualii^^f a quality. 

I do not think then that the fact that qualities 
can have predications made about them helps the sub- 
stantial account of the states of things as against ours. 
What ours requires is merely a further discussion of 
the nature of the relations between the q ualitie s and 
of the, aggregate of which they are element^ in xhose 
cases in which the aggregate is said to be a thing with 
the elements as its qualities. 

We said that a closed boundary is the essential 
characi ^igiic ot one thmg at e^h momt^t. As long 
AS^here is^aTjiBicepllbltt gap becw^fen a candle and 
a candle-stick no one would think of calling them one 
thing ; but, as soon as the candle is stuck into the 
candlestick it is felt to be reasonable for many purposes 
to call them one thing. Of course, as it is also known 
that they can be put apart, and quite frequently are so, 
it is also reasonable to call this one thing an aggregate 
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of two thinss. But even this is mainly because the 
old spatial bpufidaries are still visible. People would 
say that whiskey in one glass is one thing and water in 
another glass is another, but, when they are mixed, they 
would be much more likely to call the whole one thing. 
-^ Thus, if our theory be right, one of the main circum- 
stances in constituting one thing of which qualities 
can be predicated^is the possession by those qu alities^ 
of the quality of exten sion and their standing in 
sp atial relat^^ pfi TT^^^ qualities of one thmg at k given 
moment are extended sense-qualities like colour, tem- 
perature, the objects of tactual sensation, etc., which 
together occupy an extension^ outside the boundary of 
which there are either no^or very different perceptible 
ualities for a fii\^te distance. Some of tne qualities 
ay occupy the whole extension and more than one can 
o this provided they be not synthetically incompatible. 
/Others again may occupy only part of the extension 
as do the coloured flowers that form the pattern of a 
carpet. The great condition is that there should be as 
much continuity within the boundary as possible and 
as much discontinuity without it. It is to be noted that 
extension and shape occupy a different place in this 
notion of ^ thing from the other qualities like colours, 
etc. Primarily, extension and shape are qualities of the 
other qualities. But the T)ounding shape and the ex- 
tension contained within it are predicated of the thing 
as its shape and extension. Thus, what is fum 
mental is the not ion of certain sensible qualities havin g 
extensio n ftRd sKape. 1 do not think that this notion ^ 
can be ' analysed further. Without . some extended 
quality we have no definite shape or extension, and 
these qualities can only exist in some shape and exten- 
sion. Whilst this appears to me to be all that common- 
sense means by one physical thing at a given moment. 
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it is important to remember that in any particular 
case a great deal is involved beside direct perception. 
Direct perception may give us colours in a continuous 
visiWe boundary, and it may give us temperatures in a 
continuous tactual boundary ; but we need more than 
direct perception to tell us that the coloured surface 
and the hot surface are one and the same thi ng. Fo r. 

y a^e J^YS .^r^^mied,. .it . is partly a ^^of 
inference, and partly a matter of definition, to identify 
a seeaoL with a felt boundary, either as to position or to 
snaper " And then the identification is not a ' finding 
Tdentical * of-tEeobiects of two diflterent sense-per- 
.^^^^^uHlorreition of them with a third un^r- 
ceived common shape through their correlation with 
each other. 

^ (6) We can now turn to the other objection that at 

any rate what I have suggested^ as being what is meant 
by one thing and the states of that thing at a given 

^ moment is not what we do mean,Jbut that it is neces- 

' sary to introduce the notion of substance and inherence. 

As we are now i»lking about the predication of quali- 
ties of things it would seem that by * substance ' is to 
be understood^that which can be a subject but not 
a predicate./rfow let us consider a red thing. On 
our view, to say that it is red merely means that 
an instance of redness occupies the whole or part of a 

' cen^in bounded extension within which are a number 

of other extended qualities and without which for a 
finite distance there are not perceptible extended 
qualities of at all the same kind. /it also allows us to 
say that the thing in question is. a subject and not a 
predicate. For, as a matter of fact, the thing never 
does stand in the same sort of relation to other things 
in which the qualities that constitute it stand to each 
other. If it did they would cease to be other things. 
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But I grant at once that not all propositions that 
assert qualities of physical things can be interpreted in 
the way I suggest. To say * this thing is red and hot ' 
is of the same form as to say * this thing is triangular/ 
But if we make the former mean that redness and 
temperature ^xist within a certain boundary, we can 
hardly make the latter mean that triangularity exists 
within a certain boundary. Yet I do not see that we 
are forced to say that, since something must be tri- 
angular and since we cannot interpret the proposition 
in the same way as * this thing is red,' therefore we 
are forced to appeal to substance. For if we ask wh^ 
is trianyila r it i s not a substance but the qualitie s. It 
is the red and the temperature that are triangular. 
There are, however, some important points to notice 
about this. In the first place the^ is ' Jiere does not mean 
the same as in 'this is red or hot' when we take 
the shape as fundamental. Another point to notice is 
that in the case of extended qualities the ' is ' is 
in a certain sense reciprocal. *This triangle is red' 
and 'this red is triangular' are equivalent to each 
other. And the fiirther development of this brings us 
to another consideration. It is probably not the 
universals redness or temperature that are triangular, 
but * this red ' and ' this temperature.' Of course it is 
not a completely cogent argument in favour of this 
view to say that since, e.g., there are red circles and red 
triangles and since the same thing cannot be both 
circular and triangular at once, therefore it cannot be 
redness that has these spatial qualities. Some such 
complex statement as * redness is triangular here * and 
'redness is circular there,' would meet this objection. 
If these were analysable into ' redness is triangular ' 
and ' redness is here,' etc., the difficulty would no doubt 
recur, but there is no reason to assume this. But I do 
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not see that we can possibly avoid introducing par- 
ticulars somewhere and it is the insistence on particulars ' 
which seems to me to be what is true in the siibstance 
theory. I would analyse * this red is triangular ' and * this 
triangle is red' into* this is an instance of red and an 
instance of triangularity, and it seems to be an d priori 
certainty that any instance of any colour is an instance 
of some shape, and any instance of any sha^afiJcfiu^^^&o 
be an instance of some other universal, such as colour 
or temperature. What is true in the substance th enn 
then has no special reference to the unity of a thiog 
with a number of qualities but refers to the relations 
of instances to their universals, a relation which would 
equally hold in a case of a particular which was an 
instance of only a single universal. 

There is one other point to be mentioned before 
leaving this subject. Objections have been brought 
against substance which, if valid, would be equally 
fatal to particulars. Have they any weight? The 
objec tion J s^Jbhat — a ub s t a noe -is- meaningless, that 
nothmg can be said about it. If this be true we 
could object that particulars are meaningless and 
nothing could be said about them. The objection is 
not well expressed. Strictly, a thing has meaning 
when acquaintance with or knowledge about it either 
enables one to infer or causes one by association to 
think of something else. I see no reason why everything 
should have meaning in this sense. What I suppose to 
b^ intended is that the word substance has no meaning 
because no propositions can be known about substance 
in abstfactrdh, and, therefore, the hearing or seeing of 
tKe word does not cause one to think about anything 
definite. To see whether there is anything in this 
objection we must consider for a moment what is meant 
by ' vicious abstractions ' which (like most vicious 
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characters) have fiirnished an inexhaustible theme 
of conversation especially in Hegelian circles. 

The a ttafikfl of Tterkf^ky and Hum e-tm -abstraction 
rested on mere mistakes^ on_ the c onfiision of idea s 
with images. You cannot have an abstract image, and 
since i3eas were confounded with images, it was thought 
that you could not have an abstract idea (by which 
they meant the idea of an abstraction, for of course all 
ideas as such are concrete particulars). There is t hen 
no general objection to abstraction. But there is a 
common mistake that can. be made over" abstraction 
and that is to assume that whenever two things can be 
conceived separately they can exist separately. And 
even this must not be rejected without further analysis 
as a sheer mistake, for it has three forms. The most 
serious form is to abstract an universal and then expect 
it to be able to exist like a particular. I should 
suppose that it was a very rare error. jA less culpable 
form is the following. There seem to be universals so 
related that an instance or one is always also an 
instance of the other, and this connexion can be judged 
& priori. For example, to say that there might exist 
a triangle which had nothing but geometrical qualities 
would not be to expect triangularity to exist like a 
particular, for we are talking of particular triangles 
and making no confiision. Where we err is in for- 
getting what seems to be an d priori law that nothing 
can be an instance merely of triangularity. Finally 
there are universals that are found in practice always 
to have gone together, tbus giving rise to empirical 
laws of coexistence. Such are rugginance and cjoKen- 
footedness. In these cases it would not be' termed 
a vicious abstraction to assert the, possibility of 
the existence of instances of one that are not also 
instances of the others. Here 'possible' has the 
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feirly definite meaning of contradicting no A priori 
law. / 

Now substances and particulars are certainly not 
vicious abstractions in the sense that anyone supposes 
that they could exist apart from their qualities and rela- 
tions. As a matter of fact I think people have been 
unduly timid in this direction^ for I see no obvious 
objection to the existence of terms that stand in 
relations but have no qualities except those of standing 
in the relations in which they do stand. This does not 
mean that they have no nature ; they are what they 
are and they differ immediately from other terms. 
I have already suggested that we approach (though we 
certainly do not reach) such terms in tastes and smells. 
But where people. find an objection seems to me in the 
following place. [Where we make an abstraction and 
it is justifiable, although it may be that the abstracted 
terms cannot exist apart and. are not supposed to 
be able to do so, yet in order to make the abstraction 
it is essential that^each element abstracted should have * 
a definite nature and that soiQething can be said about 
it in sepatutiarrfrom'the other elements. Thus, no one 
supposes that triangles can exist without colour or 
something equivalent ; yet quantities of propositions 
can be asserted about triangles owing to the definite 
nature of triangularity without any reference to the 
other element which must be present in any existent 
triangle. But this condition, it will be said, ib not 
ftilfiUed in the case of substance in abstraction or • 
particulars in abstraction ; for, by abstracting their 
' quaUties and relations, you have removed all that 

f could be said of them. And it is useless to reply that 

there is no need to consider them in abstraction 
because they exist and are given only with their 
qualities and relations. For this very statement 
> 7—2 
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assumes that what exists and is given is a complex 
in which qualities and relations and that which has 
qualities and stands in relations can be separated 
in thought. When I say : * This is red and triangular/ 
I do not mean that redness is red or triangular or that 
triangularity is red or triangular and I must therefore 
be talking about some third thing different from both 
redness and triangularity. 

But does aU this really involve any objection to 
particulars ? When we say that we take a particular 
in abstraction all that we mean is that we leave out of 
account all the true propositions such as * JT is red/ or 
* X is triangular,' or * X is more virtuous than F/ and 
confine ourselves to the single proposition ' -3l is a par- 
ticular.' All the other propositions which are true of 
X at all remain so whether we choose to consider them 
or not. So it is false to say that nothing can be said • 
about X ; and what must be meant when people say 
that nothing can be said about X in abstraction is that 
when you confine yourself to saying that 'JT is a 
particular ' you convey no information at all. And this ' 
seems to me to be false. Particularity is as good an 
universal as redness or triangularity ; and it is as pos- 
sible to recognise it. Probably people make a confiision 
of the following kind. In the first place many uni- 
versals imply the presence of other universals in any 
instance of them either in accordance with d, priori or 
empirical laws. Thus if JT be triangular we know that 
it must also be an instance of some other universal like 
colour and also that if it be a Euclidian triangle the 
sum of its angles will equal tt. Now the statement 
that X is a particular does not have many interesting 
implications like this ; at best it leads to some not very 
certain propositions about its relations to space and 
time, as, e.g., that it cannot be at two places at once^ 
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But it cannot be an objection to the reality of an 
universal that it is not connected by d priori laws 
with many other universals, though this fiwjt may 
make it difficult to recognise and impossible to describe. 
V Secondly, many universals are analy sable and can be 
defined, and people have a tendency to think that 
there is something disreputable about anything that 
cannot be analysed and defined ; forgetting that if you 
are to be able to grasp anything at all you must be 
able to grasp something without further analysis.- 
Now_paFticularity cannot be analysed. The result of^ 
these two facts is"tEaF"it can tieither t)e defined nor 
described, but must be either directly recognised or 
m i^ed a ltogether ; though I can hardly suppose that 
anybody "Tias really missed it, yet the fact that they 
cannot describe or define it, accompanied by false logical 
theories which overrate these two processes, has led 
many to deny that there is such an universal at all. 

We can therefore turn to — 

(ii) Here we have to discuss the theory that ^the 
inityof a €tiit^ through time depends on the sensiBIe"" 
continuity ot the "Tibuiidary and the qualities within 
it throughout ' their changes. It is sometimes said 
that every change demands something permanent and 
that this permanent is substance. If the thing at one 
moment was nothing but sense-qualities in a boundary, 
how can you say that it changes continuously or dis- 
continuously, it will be asked ? A good deal of un- 
necessary difficulty has been found in change owing 
to the fact that the proposition * X changes ' has been 
taken too rigidly. ' X changes ' seems to present the 
following difficulty : Whatever else it may mean it 
implies that X had some Equality o^i at a certain time and 

* I am using quality in a very wide sense here ; it will of course include 
relations 
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th^ it has now ceased to have it, and either replaced 
it by another quality x^ or not at alL Now it is said : 
lEither a thing at any moment is identically the 
same as its qualities in relations of a certain kind, or 
we mean by X a permanent substratum. But, if we 
mean the former, then it is clear that the X of which 
oji was a quality is not the same X which has the 
quality x^ and not the quality x^ so that if, in the 
proposition * X has changed,* you refer either to the X 
that had x^ or the X that has x^ your statement is 
fialse. The X that was x^ has not changed ; it has 
absolutely ceased'ttresis^r' ind~the :3f that is ^ has 
clearly not changed, for here it is at the moment of 
predication. (Hence people suppose that they are 
forced by the fact of cTrange'T6~say TiEat the JL that 
they mean is something dlffisrent from the quahties"Tn 
then: relations as "they are at any moment, that it is, 
in fact, the common substratum of these successive 
sets of qualities in relation. ^ 

But there is a very short way with this view as a 
solution of the difficulties. For, if * X has changed * 
refers to the substance common to the two successive 
states, it is clearly false, 8ince ex hypothesi the sub- 
staSce IS the same in both cases; To this the answer 
will be that the full statement of the^Wlbstantial Jdew 
of change is as follows : * X has changed * means that 
there is one substance underlying two successive 
states, but that these states differ. This, however, 
does not really help us. For the only way tourecpg- 
nise identity of substance is by identity of qualities ; 
hence, since the qualities at two different moments are, 
ex hypoihed^ different in part at any rate, what right 
have you to assert that the substance is thesaine ? 

Accordingly some people thought that they could 
have change neither with substance nor without it, and 
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SO they rejected it altogether. It is clear that the whole 
question turns on how much sameness is needed to 
allow us to say that two things perceived at diflferent 
times and in part different firom each othef^tTie same. 
If people had reflected they would have seen with 
Hume that<nothing like complete identity of qualities 
is needed to make two things observed at different 
times to be regarded as the same thing. All tha t is) 
necessary is that the succe s sive object s of observation 
should be continuous with each other. By this we 
mean that, the shorter the interval between the suc- 
cessive observations, the more nearly will the objects 
perceived at the two moments be found to resemble 
each other in position, configuration and sensible 
qualities. When no difference can be found in two 
successive observations we say that what is observed 
has not changed in the interval When we have 
perceiveJ successive differences and yet continuity in 
the sense which I have mentioned we say : Such and 
such a thing has changed. By this we do not mean 
» that any sort of substance has remained permanent all 
through, but we mean that we have either observed or 
have reason to believe that we could have observed 
th'SfTihe wKoie process was continuous [in the sense 
mentioned' above f from that stage which we now 
observe to that one which we observed some time 
ago and called * This X* Thus our theory is perfectly 
competent to account for the statement that a thing 
changes and yet is permanent; whilst the substance 
theory adds nothing usefol to our own. 

We can nOW return to the subject of the relation 
of causal laws to things, since we now know what is 
mftftT^ f. by t hJB gP ^^^ their states.. We find from our 
discussion of the meaning of one thing a considerable 
support for our rejection of the view that causation 
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means that one thing forces another to act in a way 
in which its own nature would not let it act if it 
were left to itself. For we now see that what con- 
stitutes one thing in the physical world is nothing of 
a deep or recondite character, and that its nature is 
just its qualities from moment to moment in the rela- 
tions in which they constitute a thing. These suc- 
cessive qualities in relation still remain precisely what 
is meant by the nature of the thing even though 
they would be different if it had different relations 
to other things. We saw that, so far from causation 
involving two separate natures and the forcing of one 
by another, it was ultimately only after the intro- 
duction of causality and by means of it that we could 
theoretically define what a thing does of its own nature, 
and that even then this definition is doomed to 
remain purely theoretical. In spite of this, since the 
notion of thing is of great importance, it is in general 
true to say that it is necessary to state causal laws not 
merely as holding between successive qualities, but 
rather between the successive qualities of definite sorts 
of things, that phrase being defined in the sense that 
we have given. For in general it will not be irrele- 
vant to the truth of a causal law whether the various 
states mentioned in it occur in the same or in different 
complexes. 

We can now express what is meant by the dis- 
tinction between immanent and transeunt causality 
and can see that there is no difference in principle be- 
tween the two that would justify the immense distinction 
that Leibniz and Lotze make. Immanence is in the first 
instance always relative to a definite system, and a 
^ definite set of events. A causal law is immanent 
to a given system S when all the data that are 
required by it are to be found within S at various 
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times and all the states that can be inferred are 
states of parts of S. But S may be a system with 
many different parts. Then relatively to the same 
causal law that law will be transeunt with respect to 
any part of S that we like to choose, because to infer 
its states we shall have to consider the states of other 
parts of S. 

Thus an isolated system of particles in Mechanics is / 
a system all of whose configurations are determined by 
causal laws immanent to the system, but the position of 
any particular particle in it is determined by laws 
which are transeunt with respect to it; This is the 
true distinction between transeunce and immanence. 
But the notion of one thing enters in the following 
way. The isolated system under immanent causality 
may also under our definition be one thing and then 
we come to the more common-sense of immanence as 
Lotze and Leibniz use the term. On the other hand 
the system in which immanent laws of causation hold 
may very well be a selection of separate things in our 
sense, as indeed is the case with the isolated mechani- 
cal system of particles. In such a case Leibniz and 
Lotze would have overlooked the immanence in the 
whole system, just because the system was not one 
thing, and listened on the transeunce within it with 
respect to its various elements. But our discussion as 
to what is the criterion of one thing will enable us to 
see that both sides are equally valid and that there is 
no possible ground in the nature of*^thing to make 
causality immanent with respect to it intelligible^ and 
causality transeunt ^with respect to it^a mystery or 
a contradiction. Our main conclusion %hen in this sec- 
tion is that anyone who can accept immanent causality 
has no right to strain at transeunt causality ; and when 
it is remembered that it id the straining at transeunt 
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causality that is one ground of Leibniz's monadism and 
the sole ground of Lotze's belief in 3/, this result will 
be seen to be of some importance. 

I now pass to a second question about Causation^ 

t"^'^''^ Causal Laws and Time. On this relation of 
causation to time many of the arguments against 
causal laws have been based. It was asserted by 
Hume that cause must be prior to effect and con- 
tiguous to it in time. The latter phrase' "however 
implies "that thereare contiguous moments in time and 
this contradicts the general belief that the time series 
is continuous. Thus if there were reason to suppose 
that in any causal law. cause and effect must be con- 
tiguous there would be some grounds for denying that 
there can be any causal laws. Hume, however, offers 
no argument for his position. He just says quite 
bleakly, that ' nothing can operate in a time or place 
which is ever so little removed from those of its 
existence \' For a person who was so convinced of 
the value of Newton's law of gravitation as to wish to 
introduce something like it into the mental world the 
statement with regard to space seems an odd one, and, 
as that with regard to time has no evidence for it and 
is incompatible with that continuity of time in which' 
most people believe, we need not consider that we 
have here an antinomy. We^jieedjaatjr^gect-Cftusation, 
but only Hume's doctrine that cause and effect must be 
contiguous. -_ _ - 

" ' This leaves us with the alternatives that they are 
continuous with each other, that they are contemporary, 
or that they are separated by finite intervals. At 
this point Bradley appears on the scene with an argti- 
ment against causation which attempts to prove that 

' Treatise on Human Understandtngy Part m, § 2. 
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cause and effect both must and cannot be continuous 
with each other. The arguments are (i) Cause and 
effect must be continuous with each other, for other- 
wise there will be a blank time between them during 
which the cause does not operate. And, if it does not 
operate for a finite time however short, why should it 
ever do so ? (ii) Cause cannot be continuous with 
effect, for, if so, then if we take an infinitely thin 
section across the stream of events it will contain 
the cause of all that follows ; and yet, since it will 
occupy no time at all, it will not be an existent^. 

(i) The thesis must either be supposed to assiune 
the activity view of causation, which we have rejected, 
or it will need to be greatly modified. As it stands it 
assumes that the cause forces the event to happen 
as soon as it is strong enough to do so. If then it was 
not strong enough to do so at the beginning of the 
interval and nothing happened to it in the interim 
it is impossible on the activity theory to understand 
how it came to be more successful at the end of the 
interval. If, on the other hand, it became strong 
enough at the end of the interval then the last cause is 
the state at the end and not at the beginning and , 
so the cause once more is continuous with the effect. I 
After our rejection of the activity view of causation 
such arguments wiU leave us very cold. It is of 
interest to note that Sigwart has an almost identical 
argument which is so honestly and clearly put that its 
futility becomes obvious to the most casual reader. 
He says ; * J£ effect consists in a change, and if we 
can speak of causation only in so far as a change occurs, 
if therefore nothing is effected until the change occurs, 
then the action of the cause and the resulting effect 
must necessarily be simultaneous*.' This is word for 

1 Appearance a/nd Reality, pp. 00->6l. ' Logic, Vol. n. p. 104< 
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word what we have made out of Bradley's argument 
for the thesis. I t comes simply to this, that a thing is 
not a c ause unless it produces an e ffect and there fore 
y ou have no liffRt to call it a cause un til it Tias 
pro duced i^^ f^flfftfit. It is clear that such an arguinent 
is merely verbal, and it is not worth while to consider 
it any further. 

Since the thesis, when stated on the activity view, 
becomes a mere play upon words we will see if any 
better fate awaits it when stated TnJ-f> rrn« nf a. dftacrip- 
tionist Jheojy:„of ..cauaafionljsuch -as. we arfi . trying to 
defend. Stated in terms of the latter view, Bradley's 
argument would be : No state that persists for a finite 
time can be a datum {ql^ causal law trom which the 
state which begins when that tim6"& ovfef'can be 
inferred. The first thing to be said of thisT>roposition 
is that if it happened to' be true, it would be a very 
miraculous thing that people shoifld ever have thought 
that they had discovered and verified causal laws. 
For it is tolerably certain that no one has ever been \ 
acquainted with a state that lasted for no time at all. 
At best he can only have taken a kind of average over 
a short duration. The second point is that the propo- 
sition gets such plausibility as it has by being con- 
founded with the other proposition that nothing that 
has been completely quiescent for a finite time can 
have its subsequent changes accounted for by purely 
immanent causation. But that does not at all mean 
that a persistent state in a system ^may not be one 
of the data in a law of transeunt causation^onnecting 
this state and those of other systems with future 
states of the at present quiescent system.*^ If a billiard 
ball B^*at rest there is no purely immanent law of 
causation connecting its quiescent states with any 
future movements that it may have. But it^^mass 
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and position, though they have persisted for a finite 
time unchanged are all-important elements in a trans- 
eunt causal law connecting its future positions with 
those of another billiard ball that I have just hit in its 

direction7 

I think the above discussion will enable us to see 

exactly what is to be accepted in the doctrine that 
c ause and etfect are continuous, and subject to what 
ass umptions it is to be accepted, (i) It is iissiivi^ 
by common-sense that no system that has been com- 
pletely quiescent for a finite time can have its future 
changes, if any, predicted by purely immanent causal 
laws. This I think must be taken to be a belief about 
causation which most people would consider self- 
evident, (ii) It is quite admitted that the change 
in B, which is one of the data from which the states 
of ^ J subsequent to its quiescence ^caxi be inferred by 
a transeimt causal law^eed not happen at the moment 
at which A starts once more to change. (Indeed, if 
time be continuous there is not a moment at which A 
starts to change. ^ is a for all moments after t and \j 

before ^ and fi z,t if and moments afler it ; so that 
there is either no last moment at which it is a or 
no first moment at which it is fi.) But if there be 
a finite gap between the occurrence pf the event in 
B and of the new one that can be inferred in A, then 
taking the systems A and B together they will be 
a system within which this particular causal law is 
immanent. Hence the whole system A ^ B will have 
been quieiBcent for a finite time and we shall have 
to seek a third system C for a law transeunt with 
respect to -4 + -B which shall account for its emergence 
from quiescence. To put it in symbols the maxim 
(i) holds that if a system A in which there has been 
no change for a finite time r takes on the new quality 
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fi at the end of that time then we must go outside of 
A to another system B and a state h in it to account 
for the occurrence of fi. But if h occurs some time 
within the interval r and B remains quiescent for 
a finite term in the state h then, if we take A and B 
together as one system, that whole system will be 
quiescent with the states h and a for a finite time. If 
the original maxim be true this demands an appeal to 
a third system C to account for the emergence of 
A + B fi'om this quiescent state. Hence the maxim (i) 
compels you to press forward until you have reached a 
system which includes A in whicb something is hap- 
pening through the whole of the interval t which 
in A alone is blank and part of which in-^ + J5 is 
blank and so on. Thus if we accept the maxim that 
the fiiture changes of any quiescent system that 
follow its quiescence can only be explained by trans- 
eunt causal laws, we have to say, that the complete 
account of any case of causation compels us to proceed 
until we reach a continuous causal series immanent in 
a larger system which includes A. I must confess 
that the maxim does seem' to me self-evident. I can- 
not believe in an immanent causal law of the form :. 
When the system A has been in the state a for 2^ 
minutes we can infer that it will become fi inde- 
pendently of anything that happens in the rest of the 
universe. I therefo ro have to accept the conclusion of 
Bradley's thesis, though not his argument for it, and 
\ to s uppose that in the end all causation^ is continuous. . 
Let us pass then to "^ 

(u) This attempts to prove that causation cannot 
be continuous. This is much wider in scope than the 
thesis ; and here again Bradley's argument seems to 
rest entirely on the activity view of causation for its 
plausibility. Each infinitely thin section is to cause 
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the next and yet, being infinitely thin it will occupy 
no time and so not exist. In the first place we must 
not put the argimient as I have just done in the form 
that each section . causes the next, for that would be 
to revert to the theory of contiguity which we have 
rejected. We are assuming continuity of time and so 
there will be no next. But I suppose that the real 
point of the argument is that all your data will be 
states without duration and that this is a vicious 
abstraction. We must distinguish two different sorts' 
of objection to states without duration : (a) Meta- 
physical objections, and (6) Epistemological ones. 

I have already hinted at the epistemological objec- 
tion in discussing the thesis. How could you discover 
causal laws, if their data are states without duration, 
since you certainly cannot directly experience such 
states ? But here we have the metaphysical objection : 
How could such abstractions be the causes of any- 
thing? (a) It seems to me that the metaphysical 
difficulty which is the only one on which Bradley 
touches is not really a serious one. It is only when 
you take the view that the cause must be an active 
substance with all the solidity of chairs and tables 
that there is any difficulty in the fact that events 
without duration claim to be causes. When you 
merely mean that if you know enough events at 
enough moments you can infer some events at all 
moments the relation all through is a semi-logical one 
between these thin events which are at a moment but 
do not endure for a time, and there is nothing very 
startling about it provided you can persuade yourself 
that there can be states without duration and that you 
can know them. But certain metaphysical questions 
about change are raised. This question is evidently a 
general one connected with change and not with 
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causality in particular. We may best approach it from^ 
the point at which we left change when we discussed 
what was meant by one thing and by its altering and 
yet remainmg the same thing. -^ our explanation of 
the changes of things which are complexes of qualities 
in relation assumed the changes of qualities and rela- 
tions, and questions may arise over the latter as well as 
the former. A piece of iron, let us suppose, was black ; 
it is heated and it becomes red. This we explained to 
mean that a certain complex of qualities altered in 
a certain well-defined sense. But we did not discuss 
what was meant by the black changing to red and all 
the time remaining a colour. Change of qualities and ^ 
relations may be of two kinds. Either a quality is 
a member of a complex for a time"aiid then ceases 
altogether to exist in it, or else we have continuous 
change of a quality. As examples of the two sorts of 
change of quality we may take (a) an overcooled liquid 
suddenly crystallising, and (fi) a body steadily rising in 
temperature, (a) With the overcooled liquid the 
quality of fluidity has been present for a finite time. 
A crystal is introduced and suddenly it solidifies. The 
quality of fluidity has thus ceased to be a quality com- 
bined with the other members of the complex and has 
been replaced by that of solidity. To avoid complica- 
tions we will confine ourselves to the change of tactual 
qualities that has thus suddenly taken place. The two 
successive tactual qualities are synthetically incom- 
patible ; they cannot be attached at the same time 
to the whole of the same bounded extension. The 
extended fluid quality has ceased to occupy the given 
boundary and it has not appeared anywhere else. 
This kind of change then involves that a quality may 
exist for a finite time in a given boundary and then cease 
to exist there altogether. And another quality that did 
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act exist there before may begin to do so at a moment 
such that at all moments before it and after an earlier 
one the other quality was thereT^ I do not think that 
any analysis can be made of what is meant by existence 
with a certain boundary during a certain time. The 
only question then is whether there is any diffic ulty ij i 
saying that a certain quality exists for a certain time 
at a certain^ pi ace and that a t" xrther times it ' does 
not exist there. iFwili be said : if you really mean 
the scmie quality how can it have different relations at 
different times ? How can it both exist here and not 
exist here? This difficulty is I think met by Mr 
Russell's^ position that there can be no objection to a 
quality having a relation to certain moments of time 
and points of space which it does not have to other 
moments of time and points of space, just as there is 
no objection to the Senate House being to the left of 
King's and to the right of Trinity when viewed from 
the river. It is proper to note that it is not necessary 
to drag in absolute time with momente, in order to 
recognise this as the correct solution oi the problem. 
The temporal relations of events have magnitude. 
Hence we can say that there is no objection to fluidity 
having that complex relation to existenc^^nd the 
Norman Conquest /and a certain boundary which is 
called ' existing hdre from a time t after the Conquest 
to a time / after it '/and not having the relation to the 
same terms called ' existing here from a time r' after 
the Conquest to a time t" after it.' For there can be 
no reason why the same set of terms should not have 
some relations of a kind and not others of that kind. 
Thus the principle of Mr Russell's solution remains 
the same whether we have an absolute time series as 
he supposes or only relative time. On the former 

^ Principles of MathemaUcSy Chap. uv. 
B. p. 8 
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j assumption change means that a quality has the same 

relation to existence &nd various moments of time 

and does not have it to other moments of time. On 

•the latter the same entities have some but not all of 

H^he^lations of a certain kind to each other. 

(fi) We can now, therefore, leave the question 
of sudden changes from a quality that has persisted 
for a finite time, and come to continuous change 
which leads to Bradley's difficulty. We are going to 
take aa our example a body steadily rising in tempera- 
ture. This involves that at no moment is the degree 
of temperature the same as at axiy other moment^how- 
ever near. Now only definite degrees of temperature 
exist. But if the change be continuous no definite 
degree persists for any time at alL If it exists it 
only^does so at a nuHsaent and not through a duration. 
And so far as I can see the plausibility that is left 
in Bradley's antithesis after we have rejected the 
Inactivity view of causation rests on the belief that 
I if none of the successive degrees persist none can be 
\said to exist. But if none of the particular degrees 
existed then clearly there was no temperature in 
existence throughout the whole of the interval during 
which it was said to be changing continuously. The 
' argument then rests on the assumption that anything 
! that exists in time must persist for a finite time. Can 
^this axiom be maintained ? 

The result of holding it would be that we should 
have to believe that all changes are of the kind dis- 
cussed in (a), i.e. that each state lasts for a finite 
duration and is then succeeded by another. When 
the duration of each is less than a certain amount, the 
change has for perception that peculiar character which 
we call perceptual continuity. If space be continuous 
this will mean that a moving body cannot pass through 
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all the points on a straight line. For motion would in- 
volve that a body was at A for all moments not before t 
and before t +t say, at B for all moments not before < + r 
and before t + 2t, etc. Kthen it were at all the points of a 
straight line and the line were continuous it would take 
an infinite time to cover any distance however short. * 
But it is perfectly possible to assume either that physical ^ / ^ 
V straight lines are not continuous but consist of large num- -' [ ^ 
bers of contiguous points very close together^ Or we can 0/ ^ 
assimie that the lines are continuous but that a moving ^ ' 
body only visits a selection of their points^ Similarly we \ 
' can deal with temperature or any other physical magni- ^ 
tude that seems continuous. They may be only a large 
but finite number of different degrees of temperature, or 
else any given body rising in temperature may only touch '^ 
a finite selection of the infinite niunber of possible inter- 
mediate temperatures each of which perhaps actually 
exists in some body at some time. 

Would this give as much continuity as,the accept- 
ance of the axiom about immanent causality^ which we 
discussed in the thesis seem&to necessitate ? That axiom 
forced us to hold tKat the total state of the universe 
could not be the same for any finite time. Now the 
present axiom would hold that every state of everything 
in the universe persists unchanged for a finite time. For 
these to be compatible it would be necessary that every 
moment should be the last of some state in the universe 
though all states endure for a finite time. Now there is no 
objection to this being the case if there be enough states 
in the universe. K the time series be compact and there 
be 2^® states then each state can endure for a finite time 
and yet the universe never is in the same total state for 
a finite time however short. Hence the supposition 
that the states of every particular thing in the imi verse 
change discontinuously is not incompatible with the 
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result deduced from our earlier axiom about causation 
if only there be enough states in the universe. 

It would follow, however, fipom our original axiom 
that no immanent causal laws for the causation of 
continuous dianges of position or degree of quality 
would be possible. Thus, if motion be really discon- 
tinuous, so that a body moving with a fixed velocity 
really stays for a short but finite time at the con- 
secutive points of a discontinuous space and then with- 
out any lapse of time is at the next point and so on, 
the first law of motion which is apparently immanent 
must really be pseudo-immanent and the result of a 
more fundamental law of transeimt causation. For 
taken as an immanent law it would be of the form : 
After the material point X has been at a point of 
space Pn for a short but finite time t it will be at the 
consecutive point Pn+i- This form of law our axiom 
rejected as pseudo-immanent. Hence the assumption 
that motion is discontinuous is incompatible with the 
belief that the first law of motion is an immanent law 
and as such applies to an isolated system. There are 
not of course the same objections to tKe assumption 
that the change of physical qualities, like^ temperature, 
are really discontinuous, because their changes are not 
supposed to be subject to immanent causal laws. 

There is, so far as I am aware, only one way of 
dealing with a very fundamental proposition such as : 
* Whatever exists in time must persist for a finite 
time,' which is neither obviously true nor obviously 
false ; and that is the rather tedious one which we 
have pursued of seeing what would follow if it were 
true and then trying to judge whether these results 
make that which implies them probable or improbable. 
Our investigation has shown (1) that the argument 
has no particular relevance to causality when we drop 
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the agtmiy^yJeg^irf jBauRation, but is. an argument that 
realljr deals with the continuity of change. (2) But an 
axiom which seemed self-evident about causation did 
imply that at any rate the states of the universe as 
a whole must change continuously. We saw, however, 
that if the universe only has enough states this is 
compatible .with the view that the states of all that 
is in it last for a finite time. Hence there is no anti- 
nomy whether we assume continuity or discontinuity in 
the changes of particular things. (3) As the proposi- 
tion does not appear to me to be in the least self- 
evident, and as it is incompatible with the view that 
the first law of motion is the truly immanent law of an 
isolated system I see no reason to accept it. But we 
have seen that there is no antinomy over causal laws 
whether we accept or reject it. 

We can therefore turn to— 

(6) This it will be remembered is the alleged 
epistemological difficulty raised on p. Ill against the 
statement of causal laws in terms of momentary states. 
The difficulty was that the laws of causation are 
supposed to be about the existent and to be found 
by observing the existent and yet there is not only 
the doubt whether momentary states exist, but the 
certainty that they cannot as such be observed. But 
surely, even if we accept the view that the laws of 
causation are stated in terms of momentary states and 
that these cannot be observed and do not exist, we 
have no reason for concluding that causal laws may 
not be true of the existent and be deduced fix>m 
observations upon it. Granted that no one perceives 
momentary states it must also be remembered that no 
one perceives causal laws, any more than he perceives 
states that do not endure for a finite time. . Both 
causal laws and the momentary states into which 
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I perceptually continuous change of quality is analysed * 
are discovered by reflecting upon and reasoning about 
what we do perceive./ It then becomes quite irrelevant^ . 
tqjbhe^yalidity of causal laws whelher3^I3Jtatw iu 

terms of wfnnTiniifiy ^^^t^wqaaiT^^ rftftlly ftYiflt^ flo 

long as it is always possible to retraGe-one^ steps from 
these durationless states to what we actually do per- 
ceive trtndt> for that reason^ existBTSnd^ endures. Now 
this, I take it, we always can do. We know how 
we have reached the momentary states from the 
enduring ones that we perceive and hence we know 
how to get back from the former to the latter. The 
argument would run somewhat as follows. We. can 
get a conceptual account of what is meant by con- 
tinuity or compactness by considering the series oTreal 
numbers or the series of rationals respectively. And 
here we are on safe ground because we are acquainted 
with the elements and can define them. Now there is 
no ground for thinking that time is more continuous 
than the series of real numbers, in fact there is no 
reason for attributing to it anything more than com- 
pactness which the series of rationals possesses. We * 
cannot become directly acquainted with moments of 
time, but if we suppose that finite durations consist 
of terms without duration and that the relation of 
before and after among them has the same logical 
qualities as that which generates the compact series of 
the rational numbers we know that we cannot have 
erred on the side of attributing too little continuity to 
time. Hence we can define moments as terms having 
the same kind of relation to finite times as rational 
numbers have to certain classes of them. Suppose then 
that we do attribute this kind of continuity to the time- 
series. What then are we to say of states that remain 
unchanged for a finite time ? Cleariy they can be 
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analysed into the same state at each of the infinite 
number of moments within the finite stretch. Hence 
we get to the notion of momentary states. Now the 
important point to notice is that no logical exception 
can be taken to any of these steps if rightly under- 
stood. Time is held to be continuous in the same 
general kind of way as the rationals, hence it cannot 
be wrong to get clear ideas about the continuity of 
time by analc^es with the rationals where we actually 
know what the elements are. The assumption that 
time consists of moments arranged by the same kind of 
relation as the rational numbers will certainly account 
for all the continuity that is perceived. This being 
granted, no exception can be taken to the analysis of 
existence through a finite time into that of existence 
at each moment within the stretch. It is never neces- 
sary in the case of causal laws to think of this analysis 
as being any more than a form. of statement which can 
always be translated back into the only form in which 
we do perceive states, viz., as lasting for a finite time. 

Clearly most if not all x^usal laws are discovered 
from our percep tions. "Tn the case of states that last 
for a finite time the momentary state is precisely the 
same as that which persists and can be observed, and 
so no diflSculty ought to be felt. In the case of 
continuously varying states what we mean by the 
momentary state is that which would have persisted if 
the process could have been stopped at the moment at 
which the state is said to exist. In practice we try to 
take permanent records and thus shift the impossible 
problem of directly determining a momentary state 
into the soluble one of determining a momentary state 
when precisely similar ones exist at all the moments of 
a finite duration. 

The upshot of the whole discussion is that, although 
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we admit that causal laws apply to the existent, and 
\ though they are certainly stated in terms of momentary 
1 states which cannot be directly observed, it is quite un- 
I important for our theory of causation whether momen- 
/ tary states really exist or not. Momentary states are 
the product of a theory of time which (a) mv^ ^.ponnt. 
fojLJthfi^fects, and (6) is interna lly consistent. The 
theory connects its momentary states with the en- 
during ones that can be observed in a perfectly definite 
and unambiguous way. Hence it is perfectly possible 
to interpret laws connecting momentary states in terms 
of states that can be observed and vice versd. And so, 
whether momentary states exist or not, it is perfectly 
possible (a) from observations on the changes that can be 
perceived to pass to laws stated in terms of momentary 
events ; and (h) to pass back from these laws to foretell 
what states will actually exist in the world. 

We can pass then to another question as to the 
relation of causal laws to time, viz., Is Causation 
always successive f It has been held by many philo- 
sophers that the cause must always precede the effect 
in time. Hume attempts a proof of this, and Lotze has 
a similar argument. Hume's argument runs as follows : 
' 'Tis an established maxim both in natural and moral 
philosophy that an object that exists for any time in 
its foil perfection without producing another is not its 
sole cause; but is assisted by some other principle 
which pushes it from its state of inactivity.... Now, 
if any cause may be perfectly co-temporaiy with its 
effect, 'tis certain according to this maxim that they 
must 231 of them be so ; since any one that retards its 
^""NAperation but for a single moment exerts not itself 
at that very individual time at which it might have 
operated, and therefore is no proper cause. The con- 
sequence of this would be... the destruction of that 
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BiicoessioD of causes which, we observe in the world, 
and indeed the utter annihilation of time. For, if one 
cause were co-temporary with ite effect, and this effect 
with its efiect and so on, 'tis plain that there would be 
no such thing as succession ^' 

We have seen in what sense the * established maxim' 
is to be accepted. We must now see precisely how 
Hume's argument depends upon it, and whether it 
would be valicl with the form of the maxim that we 
have accepted. The essential point is the attempted}* 
proof that, if any cause be contemporary with its"^ 
effect, all must"15e"so T Ttiift la Huppus e d U > f o llow- from 
applying the maxim to a given cause supposed to be 
contemporary with its effect. We must remember that 
Hume believes that there are contiguous moments in 
time. Hence^ the alternative for him is between a / 
cause producing its eiSdci at the next moment, or at 
one separated from it by several moments, or at the 
same moment. The maxim as stated by him cuts out 
the middle alternative. He evidently does not think 
that it cuts out the first alternative, because that is as 
a matter of fact his own view. He wishes to prove 
that, if any cause produces its effect at the same^' 
moment as itself the maxim will show that all causes 
must do so. Now he only does this by assiuning 
that there is no alternative between a cause producing 
its effect at the sa^me moment as itself or at several 
moments later. This of course is true if time be 
continuous, but is inconsistent with his own position, 
since he accepts the view that the cause *does not 
retard its op eration for a single moment,' which means 
thffct" IF produces its effect at the next moment. But 
whether we accept next moments in time or not it is 
obvious that his argument is formally vicious. It is 

1 Treatise of Human Nature, Part in. % 2. 
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perfectly obvious that the two premises *Some oiases 
produce their effects at the same moment as them-' 
selves' and *No cause produces its effect at a Bjoment 
later than the next' cannot possibly lead to any con- 
clusion about all causes. Yet Hume makes them lead 
to the conclusion that all causes produce their effects 
at the same moment as themselves. Hence his argu-,. 
ment is invalid whether we accept his premises or not. ' 

It is interesting to compare Lotze's argument with 
Hume's. Lotze* is trying to produce an antinomy, 
about Becoming, and he does this by way of simul- 
taneous causation. He argues as follows. If causes 
be simultaneous with their effects their relation reduces 
to logical connexion. This is similar to Hume's posi- 
tion. But as the antithesis of his antinomy he takes 
the argument : If causes be not simultaneous with their 
effects then a cause would be able to exist for a finite 
time without producing its effect. On contraposing 
this antithesis we see that, for the same maxim, Lotze 
deduces that all causes must be simultaneous with 
their effects, whilst Hume concludes that, if any cause 
be simultaneous with its effect all must be so. We 
can now see the reason for the difference. Hume's 
argument is sheerly wrong and Lotze is right on his 
own premises. Lotze's premises are that two events 
must either be separated by a finite time or be con- 
temporary , and Hume's maxim. These two do lead to 
the conclusion that all causes must be simultaneous 
with their effects. 

But it is easy for us, after our previous dis- 
cussions, to see that any argimient for or against 
simultaneous causation based on th e maxim cannot 
be accepted as it stands. It is perfectly clear that 
both Hiune and Lotze assume in their arguments 

1 Metaphync, YoL u. § 207. 
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the activity view of causation that we have rejected. 
The former seems hardly justified in doing this in 
view of his final conclusions. But the form in which 
we have accepted the maxim leads to no conclusion 
whatever about successive or simultaneous causal laws. 
Th e phrases 'the cause* an d *ifa effect' lose most of 
theS meaning when we turn all causality into ci^usal 
laws^'by which inferences can be made firom a certain 
number of data to others at different times. The 
maxim as accepted by us merely assured us that a 
causal law of the form: *X remains in the state a 
for the time r unchanged and then passes into the 
state fi' is not an ultimate law immanent to the 
system X but will always be foxmd to depend on laws 
transeunt to X. But this does not tell us that the 
data in causal laws^whether immanent or transeunt ^ust 
be contemporary with that which is to be inferred. In 
fact it is quite clear that as a rule they are not. The ') 
only question then for_us Js_wK©ther cSfUSal laws ever 
rvmpigufg^f^lrfifi jTiafrK^pp^ ft>. the same moment. 

Lotze and Hume both seem to think that this 
is impossible; but they both hold, though on different 
grounds-, tbfi^ all causes would be contemporary with 
their effects and discuss the question on that basis. 
Since we have no need to accept this view, and indeed 
no possibility of doing so we cannot accept the reductio 
ad dbsurdum of these philosophers that there would 
then be no process in the world. On this other hand 
the thesis of Lotze's antinomy would apply to all cases \ *? 
of simultaneous causation if it were valid, even 
though not all cases of causation were simultaneous. 
We must therefore consider it. Lotze s argument is 
that simultaneous causation would be nothing but 
logical connexion. When we say that there is simul- 
taneous causality we recognise that there is also a 
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process in time, and if the causality ..be ceaUy s in a ulr - 
taneous there .could not» L ot a e thinks, - he a profyws 
in timej^ If this argument be true it will be fetal to 
any case of simultaneous causality "^at oSei^ itself. 
It is most certainly true that when we commonly hold 
that there is simultaneous causation we also hold 
that there is a process, just as much as where we 
believe the causation to be successive. Thus it would 
commonly be said that the heat of a fire y the cause 
of water s boiling, and that once the water has started 
to boil it is the heat of the fire that causes by simul- 
taneous causality the continued boiling. And the 
fire's burning and the waters boiling are both oon- 
tinuous processes that occupy a finite time. Now is 
it true that if the causation were really contempora- 
neous with the corresponding evaporation of the water 
there would be no process ?/^A)n our view of causa- 
tion to say that there is simultaneous cau^ility would 
be to say that there is a law connecting each momen- 
tary state of the fire with the stsj^eof the w«ter at the; 
same moment. If then the change in the fire and in 
the water that goes on through a finite time be^iatothing 
but the succession of their momentary states there can 
be no objection to the statement that there is at once 
simultaneous causality and a continuous process in the 
fire and the water. Hence the burden of the argu- 
ment rests on the old question: *Can the process in 
the fire and the water be resolved into the, fact that 
they have different states at each moment of time,* 
states that do not themselves occupy any duration?' 
This question we have already discussed in reference 
to Bradley's argument about the continuity of cau- 
sation, and we saw no reason to answer it in the 
negative when once we understood its meaning. 
But Lotze has an argument of his own on the 
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subjeet which we must just notice. Lotze attempts 
the same solution as we have offered and then says 
that it will not do. His argument is as follows: 
' K we assume, as was assumed, that C (i.e. the cause 
in Lotze's notation and the fire with its successive 
states in our example) traverses the series c,, c,... 
then, as the order of the series is supposed to be fixed, 
each term must be the condition of the succeeding 
one, and, as in the previous case (i.e. the problem 
of which this accoxmt is offered as a solution) two 
adjacent termB can neither have any blank interval 
of time between them nor can they be simultaneous*.* 
Thus the argument against the attempted solution is 
that the same difficulty breaks out inside the succes- 
sive series of states which are supposed to be causes in 
the simultaneous causation. The argument assumes 
that in any continuous change each state causes the 
next one. But, as we saw, if the change be con- 
tinuous there can be no next states. Further we saw 
that there is no need to suppose that if the continuous 
change were subject to immanent causation that cau- 
sation must be simultaneous. No doubt, if it were 
simultaneous there would be no process ; or to put it ' 
in another way ^ the successive states of a system 
could not be accounted for by immanent simultaneous 
causality. But, since we saw no reason to suppose 
that the amount of continuity that causation demands 
precludes causal laws connecting states that are sepa- 
rated by finite intervals of time, we are not faced by 
Lotze's dilemma. I conclude then that, if our earlier 
discussions about the continuity of causation be 
accepted, there is no need for us to deny that there 
may be laws of simultaneous causality and that they j 
may be perfectly compatible with a continuous change 

* Loc. cit. 
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of state in what is called the 'cause' in common 
language. 

It being granted that there is no objection to 
simultaneous causality two questions remain about it : 
(i) Suppose that there is pn^K /^flnafylify Jiow. do we 
distinguish ®use and effect in it? and (ii) Is there 
mdSh'Teason to suppose that there is such causality?~ 
/ (i) With regard to the first question it is obvious 
that people do daim to distinguish cause and effect 
even when they believe themselves to be dealing with 
cases of simultaneous causaUty. Thus no one would 
say that the evaporation of the water caused the heat 
of the fire. With the theory that causation reduces I 
to causal laws we must remember that the use of the 1 
term *a cause* differs very much fi:om that which is 
implied by the activity view and is therefore the usage 
of everyday life. Here we just have laws that unite 
the existence of states in certain aggr^atee and rela- 
tions with that of other states at the same or different 
times in the same or different aggregates. Which of 
the states then are to be called the causes and which 
the effects? 

The distinction I think depends on the fistct that 
many causal laws are not convertible. We may know 
that if a; andy occur at t, and t, in^ and B respectively 
then z will occur in (7 at ^, whatever moments *,,<!,<, 
may be, so long as <, — <i and <» — ^ are fixed. On the 
other hand the occurrence of « in (7 at ^ will not in 
general enable us to infer x and y \vl A and B at 
^ and «, respectively. When there is this lack of 




^ 



there are plenty of cases where it cannot be employed, 
as will be seen when we come to discuss the actual 
nature of causal lawa So far as it holds at all it 
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applies equallj to simultaneous causality, which only 
differs from the more general example given by its 
relation to time. Thus we do say that the fire boils 
the water because given the fire in the proper relation 
to the water we can infer the boiling of the kettle, 
but given boiling water we can only argue to a fire 
as one among a number of other possibilities. On 
the other hand when th^ ffll^«^1 ^^^ KAnnrnQB cfrini^ly 

a reasonable meaning to the distinction between cause 
a nd effect. 

Perhaps one that agrees more closely with common 
usage for the case of simultaneous causality than the 
one that I have offered would be the following. Sup- 
pose that a system, like the water, has been quiescent 
for some finite time and it then begins to change. 
Then we know that the law of causation for these 
changes must be transeunt to the quiescent system. 
If the ca usality be simultaneous, b ut leads us'^o states 
in another systenx^which was changing with respect to 
these states )while the first system was still quiescent, 
we shall generally call the changes in the latter system 
the cause of those in the former. Thus the water was 
at a certain temperature for some time. It changed 
and the law of this change leads to another system, 
viz. the fire, states in which produce the changes in 
the water by simultaneous causality. But^the process 
in the fire was going on while the Water was still in 
its quiescent state. Hence we say that the fire causes 
the changes in the water and not vice versd. 

(ii) The second question is whether there is any 
strong reason for believing that simultaneous causality 
takes place. It is clear that, if there be any causality 
at all, some of it must be non-simultaneous, and there- 
fore it would be an aesthetic advantage if the apparent 
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cases of simultaneous causality could be reduced to 
those of successive causality. I do not think that it 
would be possible to offer any proof of the existence 
of simultaneous causality, because all the supposed 
cases might really be examples of non-simultaneous 
causality in which the interval between cause and 
effect was so short as not to be perceptible. We do 
not, I think, use the term causality unless there be 
a change going forward. Thus when we say that all 
nmiinants are cloven-hoofed we do not geneiully mean 
to assert that one characteristic causes the other by 
simultaneous causality. Nevertheless, if we accept 
simultaneous causality at all there is no difference in 
principle between the connexion of cloven-footedness 
with chewing the cud and that between the momen- 
tary states of the fire and the water. The only 
difference is that in the former case the cloven-footed- 
ness is the same at all moments within a finite time, 
whilst, in the latter, the states of the fire differ at 
every different moment. In both cases the actual 
connexio n between momentar y states is that one state 
a t one moment^can be inferred from the other state a t 
the same moment. The resemblance between what is 
believed to be simultaneous c ausality and onfi_aitribute 
being b^ mark of the presence of another is so great 
that it will hardly be possible to insist that the former 
cannot really be simultaneous without holding that 
the latter cannot be so either. I do not think that 
anyone supposes that constant connexion between 
attributes in the same thing apparently at the same 
moment is really a case of a connexion between momen- 
tary states separated by a very short interval of time. 
But this inferrability of one attribute from another at 
the same moment in the same thing is precisely what 
would be meant by simultaneous causality immanent 
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with respect to that thing. Hence unless they make 
this assumption in the case of constant coexistence of 
attributes in one thing there seems to be no ground 
for making a sioular assumption when we are faced 
with what is prtmd facte transeunt simultaneous 
causation. It is never absolutely certain that, what 
appears to be simultaneous may not really be sepa^ 
rated by a short interval of time, but, as there is no 
theoretical objection to simultaneous causality, and as 
what amounts to immanent simultaneous causaliiy . is 
commonly supposed to be really simultaneous, there 
seems to be no good ground for Rejecting simultaneous 
causality in general. 



We can pass then to another quite general question 
about causal laws: What is meant by the Ne cessit y 
of Causal Laws? Causal laws have been reduced 
by us to regularities connecting tggB^sr the i^ul- 
taneous or successive states of things, (l) But it 
seems clear that there are some regularities of this 
kind that are notTield to be causal. (2) Again we 
constantly find that . causal laws as stated^ are not 
obeyed. Something, we say, has * interfered. ' In 
what sense then can those laws that are admitted to 
be causal be held to be universal and necessary or 
indeed even true? We will discuss these questions 
in order, and we shall find that they have a good deal 
of connexion with each other. 

(1) With regard to simultaneous causality we should 
hesitate to say that chewing the cud was the cause of 
cloven-footedness in animals or vice vetsd; and, with 
regard to successive causality we should not say that 
the night causes the day or conversely. Yet we -saw 
that the connexion between chewing the cud and 
cloven-foOtedness was, in our sense of causality, appa- 
rently a case of simultaneous immanent causation. 

B. p. 9 
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There is much less oertaint j about the sequence of night 
and day even seeming to be a case of causation in our 
theory. It may be doubted whether the occurrence of 
darkness is a datum from which that of light can be 
inferred without a good many ftu^ther data. 

We must expect that, as our account of causation 
drops activity and so difiers from that of common- 
sense, we shall sometimes differ from commonnsense in 
our application of the term. In the example of cloven- 
footedness and ruminance I think that we must admit 
that we have a veiT specialised case of a causal law. 
But it remai.. true th^t a great many r«™lanti» a« 
not held to be directly causal, and it wiin3e valuable 
for us to investigate this point. 

The important thing to notice is that we deny the 
term causality to regularities which are known or 
believed to be analysable into other regularities. The 
fact that day follows night is Qot thought to be an 
instance of a causal law because it is analysed into 
(a) the fact that the earth turns round on its axis 
once in twenty-four hours, (h) the fact that the light 
on the earth is due to the sun^ and (c) the &ict that 
the earth is opaque to light. This is not of course an 
analysis in the sense that all these characteristics can 
be found in the mere fact that darkness and light 
regularly follow each other. On the contrary, the 
various propositions are got from various facts which 
they explain or from direct experiment, and together 
they account for the observed regularity. The facts to 
be explained are the successive appearances and dis- 
appearances of the sun which is observed to travel 
across the sky from east to west and ultimately to 
disappear below the horizon. We know by analogy with 
other opaque bodies and other sources of light that this 
can be explained by supposing that the earth turns round 
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relatively to the sun. The point to notice is that our 
original regularity has been analysed into a regularity 
in the relative motions of the earth and the sun, and 
another as to the invisibility of sources of light through 
bodies like the earth. Further consideiutions lead us 
to believe that the successive positions of the earth 
depend on its past positions. Th e^ana l^is cannot, so 
far as we know, be carried -further and so~tKese regu- 
larities are finally taken as causal. 

Thus we seem to find that a regularity is not held 
to be causal imless it cannot be analysed into other 
regularities, but it is always held that the products of 
the analysis will be one or more laws of causation. 
Oh the face of it this distinction between causal and 
other regularities seems to raise more questions than it 
answers. It may be reasonably asked whether ( a) it 
does not become purely subjective in view of the 
fact that we never know whether a given regularity 
may not be further analysable; and (6) . some . further 
accoxmt of analysis is clearly demanded. 

(a) The first objection is not of importance. No 
doubt all our knowledge is subjective in the sense 
that we do not know how much we have yet to learn. 
But here this is unimportant because, whilst we may 
learn that something which we took to be a causal 
regularity is really analysable and therefore not truly 
one, we shall not learn that what we judged not to be 
a causal regularity really is one. If we can give some 
account of analysis which will stand criticism, then we 
can say that every further ste^_in^j)ur__analy6is--of 
regularities brings us n earer to tr ulyLcausal laws, even 
if we can never be quite certain that w e have got 
tHem. It is right to remark in paasing that a good 
many physicists (including Helmholtz), and some phi- 
losophers (including Sigwart) seem to have held that 

9—2 
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there were marks by which causal laws, in the physical 
world at any rate, could be recognised. Such laws, 
they thought, would be ones connecting homogeneous 
terms with permanent qualities whieh only differed 
by their relative positions in space. Even if this were 
true of the physical world we can hardly call it a 
complete accoxmt of the nature of causal laws in general. 
For it assumes that the real world of matter is much 
less varied than what we perceive, and for the qualities 
dropped ou t we al^^ll nftftd l^y^ coni^ectmgr ^^j^sLt. wnrM 

with our minds. And it is clear that the latter cannot 
be reduced to regularities among homogeneous things 
with permanent qualities which only differ by their 
relative spatial positions. 

(6) The question of what precisely is to be und er- 
stood by analysis tif legularities In the present con- 
nexion is a more serious one. There are several ways 
in which a regularity may be analysed. 

(a) By splitting it up into two or more regularities 
which ocdupy successive stretches of time intoviricK the 
period of the original regularity may be split. Thus, 
take the regularity that, if gunpowder be hit hard 
enough, it will exploda There is strong reason to 
believe that the period between the blow and the 
explosion is the scene of two successive regularities : 
(i) the blow is followed by rise of temperature ; and 
(ii) the rise of temperature, if. it passes a definite limit 
— a fact which itself depends in part on the violence of 
the blow — is followed by an explosion. These sub- 
sidiary regularities approach much more nearly to the 
causal ideal than the regularity which is analysed into 
them. For the blow miay not be hard enough to give 
the requisite rise in temperature or the heat may be 
conducted away too quickly, and then the complex regu- 
larity will fail although the simpler ones wiU still hold.. 
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(fi) The second way iu which a complex regularity 
may be analysed is into contemporaneously operating 
causal laws, with each cause producing its own effect. 
Here what was originally taken as cause and as effect 
are both complex. One part of what was taken as ^ 
cause produces one part of what was taken as effect, and 
the rest of the original cause produces the rest of the 
origmal effect. Thus sun-rays focussed by a burning- 
glass on a piece of paper saturated with a silver salt 
will scorch the paper and change the colour of the silver 
salt. Now it is easy to take the light as the cause 
and the whole change as the effect. But the proper 
analysis shows that the true cause is light + heat and 
the true effect is scorching of paper + change of silver 
salt. Now both these laws hold independently of each 
other, and it is only when what is lumped together 
imder the name of Ught and treated as a single causej 
really has both long andshort waves in it^that what is 
taken as effect, /viz. scorching + change of colour) will 
happen. 

It is impOTtant to notice that such an analysis 
as this cannot always be made even when the cause 
and the effect are recognisably composed of parts that 
are separately connected by causal laws. When A is 
connected causally with B, and C with D we are 
inclined to suppose that A C must be followed by BD. 
So strong is this belief that, when the actual sequent is 
J&, we think that E must really be a complex with 
B and D as elements even though B and D cannot be 
directly detected in B. Now it is true that there 
are cases in which when A is followed by B and C 
by Z), AC ifl followed by BD; to such cases the 
form of analysis (fi) applies. But it is not true that if 
A is followed by B and C by D, AC must be followed 
by BD. Something — E — entirely different from BD 
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may follow and we have no right to suppose that E 
is BD in disguise unless we can prove this to be so. 
Here no real analysis is possible. 

(y) The last form of analysis is hypothetical ex- 
planation. And this raises the question: Is any 
ob&erved regularity to be degraded from the rank 
of a causal law just because human ingenuity can 
invent hypothetical laws that will account for it ? 
Clearly this is not what is intended. It is meant 
that the hypothetical laws shall have been verified, 
i.e. rendered probable by the large region of facts that 
they coordinate. But it may be said: At best they 
can only be probable whilst many of the regularities 
which they are supposed to oust from the position of 
causal laws are practically certain. For instance, it 
is as certain as anything can be that light is always 
refracted on passing at an angle to the surface of 
separation between two media of different density. 
Yet this is not held to be a causal law. It is, on 
the other hand, analysed into hypothetical laws which 
connect terms that are merely assumed ad hoc. Thus 
it is assumed that light, as a physical phenomenon, 
consists of wave-motions which travel with different 
velocities through different media, and that these 
wave-motions when they affect the retinas of normal 
people produce perceptions of colour which depend 
on the wave-length. It is then deduced from the 
laws of wave-motion that there will be the pheno- 
mena which we call the refiuction of light, and what 
the laws of those phenomena will be. Now it might be 
objected that the laws of refraction are aH obvious and 
certain whilst the explanatory hypotheses are all pre- 
carious. Why not accept the observed regularity then 
as an ultimate causal law and drop all these assumed 
causal laws that are needed when we degrade the 
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observed regularities to mere consequences of really 
causal laws \J The answer to this is that, if we had to 
deal merely with the refraction of light, it would be 
most unreasonable to try and get behind the observed 
regularities in this way. But then phenomena that 
have such close resemblances to those of refraction as to 
be equally called optical have also regularities of their 
own with which the regularities about refraction, if 
taken as ultimate, seem to have nothing in common. 
On the other hand the hypothesis which explains the 
laws of refraction explains without frirther assumptions 
those of the remaining optical phenomena. The 
position then is that, whilst the theory is more 
complex and less certain d priori than any of the 
regularities which it is supposed to explain taken by 
tiiemselves, yet by accounting for all these regularities 
that can be observed to hold it gains a high degree of \ 
probability for itself, and its laws are justly regarded { 
as causal rather than the observed regularities. 

But it may «till very well be objected that there is 
no difference of principle between the complex regu- 
larities which are not held to be causal and those 
hypotheses which accoimt for them and are held to 
be causal laws. The answer to this objection turns on 
the second subject to be discussed in this section, viz. ' 
the necessity of causal laws. This vague phrase has, 
several possible meanings which we must separate, but, 
for the present purpose, the following is the important 
one. It is b elieved that a real causal law would assert 
an unconditional regularity in some sense ; in fact, 
how can you talk of a law when there are exceptions, 
since a natural law just means what things of a certain 
kind as a matter of fact do ? But as soon as you have 
reason to believe that a given regularity is analysable 
into several others there enters a groimd for beUeving 
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that its regularity is only conditional. There is, of 
/course, first of all the roaiduum -of ffedbi whicLattaches 

• to any alleged causal sequence _,and therefore even to 
the regularities dinrovororl or i^^ft^n^ in Hhf" a^Tiftlyflift- 
But, over and above this, there is in any admittedly 

-> conmlex regul8iitj_the. fiirtber^^^^ as to whether 
the Ts^iole of the elementary sequences can be trusted 
always to fidl together. If ^y of them BST, then, 
although each may be truly regular, the"66mptex regu- 
larity will break down. Ab an example of this we may 
take ' Kepler's Laws and the Newtonian Planetaiy 
Theory* As long as we consider the planets moving 
steadily and comfortably round the sun Kepler's Laws 
are all that we need, and they seem to be unconditional 
regularities. But when we consider the falling of 
bodies to the earth, the motions of the moon, the 
Cavendish experiment, etc., we analyse Kepler's Laws 
and find them to be the results of the First Law 
of Motion and the Law of Gravitation. These we 
believe to be unconditional causal laws, and we accept 
them as we did ihe results of the hypothetical account 
of optics because they explain such quantities of 
seemingly unconnected reg^ularities and apparent 
irregularities. But, when we have once made this 
analysis and believe it to be true, our whole attitude 
towards Kepler's Laws alters. We now know that, 
instead of being unconditioned regularities, they are 
merely special cases of the consilience* of the new 
regularities which we believe to oe unconditioned. 
We know, too, what kind of departures to expect from 
them and where and when to expect them ; and, when 
we look for them we actually find them in the pertur- 

' bations of one planet by the others. 

We are thus led to see how it is that no regularity 
whidi there is good reason to believe analysable into 
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several others is accepted as a causal law. And, 
whafevef be "the upshot of our enquiry into the mean- 
ing and truth of the belief that ultimate causa l laws 
ar e unconditioned regula rities we see that thej>roducts , 
of " such analyses are at least feiF conditioned than 
the comple x regularities from wb^^^ t^KAy- ar^ dis- 
covered, and, as such, approach more nearly to the 
ideal of a causal law. » 

We are not however even yet in a position to 
discuss the question of what is meant by a causal law 
being unconditional and what is meant by its being 
* interfered with,' We must first consider certain 
points connected with the analysis of regularities, since 
we now see that it is of the products of such analyses 
that this question will have to be asked and answered. 
We will then discuss certain points that arise in 
connexion with the kinds of analysis that I have called 
(a)and(i8). ^ 

A cause in the most general sense is a set of 
successive sets of contemporary events from which 
other sets of events can be inferred. The question 
with regard to (a) is : What is the least number 
of successive sets that is wanted for a complete cause 
and a complete effect? With regard to {/3) the 
question is how many distinguishable aspects or 
events are needed in each successive set to constitute 
a complete cause and a complete effect? It must 
be remembered that we are already supposed to have 
found a certain regularity and to be trying to analyse 
it into truly causal ones. We find that a certain set 
of sets of events is regularly followed by another set of 
sets, all within a certain interval of time. What we 
do in (a) is to make a rearrangement of these successive 
sets. In virtue of other experiments we know that some 
that come in the middle of the interval follow regularly 
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on others that come earlier in it, whilst these sequents 
under certain circumstances have other sequents, as we 
learn from a fresh set of experiments. The essence of 
this kind of analysis is that some of the later sets of 
events in what was formerly taken as the cause are 
found to be effects of the earlier sets in it, or some 
of the earlier sets in what was formerly taken as 
the effect are found to be causes of the later sets in 
it. Finally the parts of the old supposed cause that 
are now taken as effects are also part causes of those 
parts of the old supposed effect which are now taken 
as causes of the later sets in it. This form of analysis 
might be called V ertical, because it analyses the 
successive sets oFsets of contemporary events which 
were taken as whole causes or effects into fewer 
successive sets which are both causes and effects, 
but does not trouble about analysing the sets of 
contemporary events themselves at each moment 
under consideration. 

The kind of analysis mentioned under (;8) may 
be called^ Horiz ontal . Here we shall find it necessary 
to distinguish certain aspects in events. If an event 
be the occurrence of a sense-quality at a certain 
moment we must distinguish in that quality (1) the 
general aspect that makes it the sort of quality that it 
is (e.g. sound or colour) ; (2) what I shall call ^ charac* 
teristics,' i.e. certain independent variables by which 
the particularity of the quality is fixed. These are 
generally few in number, e.g. in sound they are pitch, 
loudness and quality. They generally have intensive 
magnitude and the range of their possible values 
is believed to be continuous ; (3) the particular values 
of these variables. 

In an Horizontal Analysis of any regularity we 
have to see whether, out of the sets of contemporary 
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events^successive sets of which constitute ' causes ' and 
'eflfects' in our regularity^ so long as it is supposed 
to be unanalysable^ we cannot make selections which 
constitute smaller sets known to be related as causes 
and effects. 

This brings us to the question : Is there any 
relation that holds generally between the complexity 
of an effect and the complexity of its cause? This 
is unportant a. b«ring on'theqLtion of howcompfex 
the real world must be if we hold that it causes our 
perceptions but do not hold that the objects of those 
perceptions are the real world. Must every distin- 
guishable event and characteristic in the effect have a 
differentiation in the cause to correspond to it ? Let 
us begin with events as wholes. If in an effect a 
(13) analysis can be made so that every distinguishable 
event is the effect in a different causal law there must 
of course be at least as much distinction in the cause as 
there are events in the effect, for the cause of any 
event must be at least one event. But in general such 
an analysis is not iX)ssible, and then no conclusion can 
be drawn from thVnumber of distinct events in an 
effect to that in its cause. 

Now let us consider the case of characteristics, 
which is more fundamental An event is not fixed 
till all its characteristics are fixed. Hence the causal 
laws that determine the occurrence of a definite event 
must determine all its characteristics too. Let us 
consider an event like a particular sound with its 
three characteristics of pitch, loudness and quality 
all determinate and let us suppose that it is the com- 
plete effect of some cause. Hdust that cause have 
at least three differentiations? ^I^^do^not. gg© why 
it should. We could only conclude that the cau 
muii contaTnlkt least one event, but not that n 
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>cause can be less complex than its effect either in 
<the number of events in it or the number of variable 
IcharacteristicsfJ Tt^grg ^ might pe rfectiywell be an 
ultimate causal law connecting oneuSen£l33^_two 
characteristics J with four events with threa. charac- 
teristics apiece. I think this view is contrary to 
the usual opinion or at any rate to the opinion that 
ought to be held if many applications of causality 
be valid. I fancy that common-sense would probably 
use the following argument about characteristics at 
any rate. Suppose that A causes B in the sense that 
^s occurrence at a certain moment is inferable from 
A% ocQurrence at a definite period earlier. Suppose 
that B is an event with three characteristics whilst 
-4 is a single event with only one. Then it will be 
said : ' Each occurrence of A with its characteristic with 
a certain value is a dei^te event and as such wiU 
allow of the inference of a J5 event. Moreover, if the 
B event is what is inferredffrom the A event there 
will be one B event to each different A event and 
therefore just as many different B events as there are 
different A events. But the bumber of possible B 
events is one for each value of each of the three 
characteristics that define such events. Hence there 
will be quantities of B events left over uncaused by A 
events.' This argument is invalid, aad==*i»t for two 
reasons. (1) It assumes that because all B events are 
alike in being J5's, therefore if one B event is caused by 
a particular A event all B events must be caused by A 
events. This cannot be proved. At the same time it 
seems probable and is certainly true in most cases. If 
it be set aside there is the possibility thftt only a 
certain selection of possible B events are caused by A 
events, and that all the B events which are supposed 
to be left over when all possible A events have h&Ga 
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considered are caused by a different set of events 
which are not A events at all. (2) But, setting this 
su&srestion aside, there remains another and a fatal 
crilSsm. The_ Lgument is only t rue if the ran ge 
of values of the characteristics be discontinuous and 



th^ be only a finite number of possiUe viJues for 
each. For the argument rests on the assumption that 
a compact series defined by the values of one variable 
cannot have as many terms as a series defined by the 
values of three independent variables whose range 
of values is compact. Now if the series be really 
compact this assumption is a sheer error, and with 
it the argument falls to the ground. It follows then 
that, even if we grant that the causes of events 
that only differ by possessing the same characteristics 
to different degrees, will themselves only differ in this 
respect, still the cause need not be as differentiated 
as the effect. (One set of events that are . defined 
by a single characteristic an3~only differ by the par- 
ticular values of the latter may, if the valjies form a 
compact^ series, cause any finite number of events with 
any finite number of characteristics apiece. )* 

We can now pass to the question 

(2) In what sense are causal laws universal and 
necessary? We now know that the question must 
b&' asked not of any regularity that chances to 
apjpear, but only of the products of analysis where 
t tott i s ]g>08sitJ e. Any of the ordinary regularities 
which are stated as causal laws in common hfe are 
found to have exceptions. And there is no avoiding 
the fact t hat a natural law that has exceptions is 
not as such a natural law "but a mere mistake. We 
say that arsenic is a poison, or more accurately that if 
a man takes arsenic he will die with certain symptoms ; 
but we know quite well that not all people who 
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take arsenic die with those symptoms, since, if they 
take an emetic soon enough they recover. We might • 
put the matter ^ thus. The set of events that con- 
[ stitute^ cause ft#e generally separated by a finite 
j interval from that which constitutes its effect. And it 
is foimd that the effect depends on what takes place 
within that interval. Hence what we said was the 
cause was not the complete cause. On the other hand 
if you have to take account of what happens at every 
moment up to that at which what is called the effect 
happens cauisal laws are quite useless. Nothing at all 
is inferred ; for there is no moment immediately before 
that at which the effect happens and our causal law 
comes to nothing but a mere observation of what 
has happened at every instant of a finite - stretch of 
time. And again there is a difficulty about the 
breadth of each momentary state. We have seen 
that horizontal analyses are not by any means always 
possible. A alone might cause B. But then the 
other events are alwa3rs happening contemporaneously 
with A and there is no reason why, if AX pro- 
duces B, AY should do so. ftlence causal laws seem 
doomed to the barren tautology that if A has once 
been followed by B after a time t, then if the whole 
\^ state of the universe with il in it recurs and all 
the other states that formerly intervened between 
A and B also recur. J3 will happen again after a 
time T.^ ^ 

This is the essence of Bradley's attack on 
causality : and if it be valid it is fatal. We must 
therefore examine it carefoUy. We wiU begin with 
the Horizontal difficulty. Bradley's position really 
amounts to a denial that in any case horizontal 
analysis is possible. Now we must begin by dis- 
tinguishing two different kinds of uncertainty which 
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are often conftised. They are (a) uncertainty whether 
you have found a certain law and whether it ia really 
true, and (6) that the law is uncertain in its operation. 
A law that is uncertain in its operation is not a 
law, and there we must leave the matter. But I take 
it that the argument with which we have to deal 
is different from this. It would take the form : Every 
causal lawjto be of any use must connect only parts of 
the total states of the universe at various moments. 
But when the laws are stated in these terms they 
frequently are found to be false. A appears under 
different circumstances and you infer ^ and 5 does 
not take place. Now you only can mfer the laws that 
are supposed to connect partial statesfrom observations 
on what are really total states, and you assume that 
the part of the state not mentioned in your law is 
irrelevant. But the constantly proved falsity of your 
laws proves that this is at any rate often a mistake. 
What right have you to believe that it is ever anything 
but a mistake ? And, if so, you never can state 
laws with confidence, for they must always connect 
partial states to be of any use^ and those partial states 
are always abstractions from what you now admit is 
quite likely to be relevant. 

This objection forgets the fact that causal laws are 
not merely read off from the book of nature without 
further trouble, but have to be sought and tested with 
precisely the object of seeing what is and what is 
not relevant. Certainly you cannot tell beforehand 
what is going to be irrelevant, but then the process of 
discovering causal laws just is the process of dis- 
covering what is irrelevant. If I shoot a gun at a 
person's heart he will generally fall down and be found 
dead with a hole in his heart. But if he is wearing a 
metal plate over his heart it is very likely this will not 
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happen. Now certainly there is no d priori reason 
why the wearing of a metal plate should be more 
relevant than the question of what horse wins the 
Derby. But an investigation of what actually happens 
shows that the one is relevant and the other not. 
And, if we investigate the matter more dosely , we can 
see why the plate is relevant, because we can make 
a verti^ anSysis of the process of killing a man 
by a gunshot, though we cannot see why it should be 
irrelevant what horse wins the Derby. 

[The fact is that, so far firom it being true that 
no occurrence in the universe can be known to be 
irrelevant, whole masses of the universe are shown 
v/ to be irrelevant every time the law is verified under 
dijQTerent circumstances \J The real objection is that 
/there do always remain inasses of possibte- events 
that might be relevant. If you do not take them into 
consideration you cannot be at all confident that your 
proposed law is true ; but if you do,your law will more 
and more come to connect unique states of the whole 
universe and so cease to be a general law. y^ Among the 
circumstances that cannot be proved to be irrelevant 
there is one important group for which this fact does 
not greatly matter. That is the relativelj^ j)ennanent 
features of the material universemTtte regularities 
that we observe and Trom which ultimately all our 
supposed causal laws are gotten take place in presence 
of these permanent features, and we cannot tell 
whether they may not be relevant circumstances in 
laws which, because of their invariable presence, do 
not need to mention them. But the same circum- 
stances that make it impossible to tell whether these 

> This is not strictly true. If X happens onoe in the presence of Pand 
the absence of Q and then again in the abeenoe of P and the presenoe of Q 
jou cannot dedde (^fband that P and Q are irrelevant. All you oan say i 
is that P is not essential and Q is not essential, but P orQ may be essential.] 
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permanent characteristics be relevant or not make it 
unimportant to decide. I do not see how we could 
be sure that arsenic kept for the usual time in a man's 
stomach would poison him if the planet Mars were 
annihilated, since all our experiments have been per- 
formed in presence of that planet. But then it is 
so very unlikely that the planet Mars wiU be 
annihilated that this possibility is not an objection 
to a causal law about arsenic poisoning which makes 
no reference to the planet. We must I think assume 
in our causal laws a tacit admission that the per- ^ 
manent features of the universe are supposed to be 
pretty well the same at all times for which they 
are supposed to hold. 

It is not then the possible relevance of relatively 
permanent characteristics that troubles us, but that of > 
the constantly changing circumstances under which' 
every new case to which the law is supposed to apply 
must take place. Now it is quite clear that we are 
i^ot as a matter of fact reduced to the impasse that 
Bradley suggests. We can foretell certain classes of 
events with almost absolute certainty without taking 
into account everything in the tmiverse. For the fact 
is that, beginning with a few obvious regularities 
which are seen to hold in spite of any change of cir- 
cumstances that we can compass, we are led to recog- 
nise in the world a system of practically independent 
causal series and to see that it is very improbable that 
events of the type A should be relevant to causal 
laws connecting events of the type B. At the present 
stage of our knowledge of the structure of the world 
we can confidently rule out the possibility that the 
result of a horse-race should afiect the question of 
whether a bullet aimed at a man's heart will kill him. 
We know enough about the ' make ' of the tmiverse, 

B. p. 10 
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subject to its hitherto permanent structure remaining 
permanent, to know the kind of events to which the 
cesults of horse-races are and are not relevant. But 
when we are still in the dark as to the phenomena 
under investigation we cannot lay down these rules 
about relevance and irrelevance of certain classes of 
events to other classes with any confidence, and our 
position is much more like that which Bradley seems 
to think it ought to be everywhere. Thus we are 
practically certain that the strength of illumination 
is perfectly irrelevant to the motion of a billiard ball 
after it has been hit with a cue, but it would be 
radically unscientific to begin by assuming its irrele- 
vance to the telekinetic motion of objects by Eusapia 
Paladino, supposing that it actually happens. ^There 
is no d priori necessity that the universe should be 
thus divided into causally water-tight compartments, 
but experience shows that this is largely the case and 
that, by assuming as a methodological principle that 

( there are such compartments even when they are 

y i not immediately obvious, they can be discovered and 

separated. The universe might have been as unified 

! as some Idealists would wish us to believe, but, by 
a mercifiil ordinance of Providence (for which the true 
scientist will be more thankfiil than for his 'creation, 
preservation,' and the other ' blessings of this life ') it 
is not so, and other people beside the Absolute have 
some chance of disentangling its structure^ 

But, granted that things are not as hopeless as 
Bradley suggests; that we can discover in the uni- 
verse mutually irrelevant groups of events ; and that 
the permanent characteristics of the universe, whilst 
their permanence precludes our proving that they 
are irrelevant, are for the same reason negligible in 
practice ; we are still by no means clear of the general 
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Bradleian objection. [We still have to admit that 
within a given isolated group, any cause being given, 
you cannot with certainty infer an effect because other 
events of the same group may intervene in the time 
between cause and effect and so replace the supposed 
causal law ,by^ a new one with a vertically more 
complex cause. And similarly there Is the question of 
t he broadt fa that is to be given to the cause within 
that groupj 

How then must a causal law be stated for the 
events of a group when it is admitted that in general 
a finite time elapses between cause and effect and that 
your law is useless unless the momentary states men- 
tioned are less than the total momentary state of 
the group ? The two difficulties are closely connected. 
Suppose that the regularity is not found to be analjrs- 
able vertically but that the intervening events coalesce 
with the ones that have gone before to give a new 
cause with a new causal law. Then, if the general 
law of causality be true, those intervening effects 
could have been predicted. But in order to predict 
them we should have needed a wider knowledge of 
the earlier states in the total isolated group than 
we actually had. In tKe most general case we should 
need for a completely certain prediction (i) a wider 
knowledge of the momentary events in the group that 
are contemporary with what we at first took to be the 
cause, (ii) a knowledge of the causal law by which 
we could predict from them the intermediate states 
that we had formerly left out of consideration, and' 
(iii) a knowledge of the new causal law connecting the 
new cause, which consists of what was^ originally taken 
as cause + the intervening events which (i) and (ii) 
have enabled us to foresee, with the new and actual 
effect. And it is clear that the causal law mentioned 

10—2 
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in (ii) will be open to the same criticisms as the 
original one to supplement which it was introduced. 
Thus it seems that you will never be able to stop 
till you have taken in all the events at all the 
' moments under consideration in the group, and then 
I you will no longer have inference but mere statement. 
I think that so long as we insist that causal 
laws shall be capable of giving us certainties about the 
ooCtirrence of events this reasoning is fatal to them. 
But I think that they can be defended if we hold that 
they give us certainties about the probabilities of the • 
occurrence of events. The line of argument that I 
wish to suggest Is that a causal law is not properly of 
the form * the occurrence of X at t makes it certain 
that Y will occur at < + t no matter what moment 
t may be ' — ^which amounts to saying no matter what 
other events may be contemporary with X. For this 
I would substitute : * It is certain that the occurrence 
of X at any moment increases the probability of Yb * 
occurrence at a moment t later over what it would 
have been if X had not happened.* This is the 
suggestion that we must now consider for a moment. 

Of any event that can be proposed to us as 
happening at a certain moment it is evident that 
it is eternally true that it will happen then or that 
it will not. By this I mean that the alternative is 
settled one way or the other eternally whether we 
know or suspect or do not know or suspect which 
way. it is settled. It is also evident that this amount 
of certainty hs6 nothing to do with causal Jaws, 
although it sometimes seems to be thought that it has. 
It would be equally true that of the two propositions : 
I shall die on the 22nd of September, 1913 and I shall 
not die on the 22nd of September, 1913, one definite 
one is true without reference to time whether th«?e 
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were causal 2aw8_in the iiniyf^nm er not. Hence causal (/ 
laws and probabilities must have to do with something j 
beside the truth or falsehood of propositions. Again, 
. one of the propositions being true and the other being 
false independently of our knowledge, we may suspect 
that the probability of the two will have something to 
do with knowledge. The first point on which to be 
clear will be just what the connexion is between truth, 
probability and' T^no wledge. A propoeitioft- -does not ^^ 
have probability, though it does have truth or false- 
hood, when taken in complete abstraction fix>m other 
propositions. Probability arises from the fact that 
propositions are so related that the knowledge of; 
certain, ones alters the expectation that we ought 
to have of the truth of one of the alternatives, of \ 
which., as we saw^ we know d priori that one definite 
one is eternally true, but not which one it is. 

Now, since the question of knowledge thus enters, 
we may ask whether the probability of a^ven propo- 
sition depends on the other propositions that have 
this^ relation whether they be known or not j or on 
the knowledge of these propositions. If we take the 
latter altemativeit might seem that the probability of 
a given proposition would become purely subjective, 
which no one believes to be the case. But this is not 
necessarily so. You might say that 'the probability 
of the proposition p' is an elliptical phrase, which 
taken by itself has no meaning or only a conventional 
meaning. Thus it might be held that the proper 
statement would always be ' the probability of p given 
the Knowledge of q, r, etc.' ; and that by the phrase 
* the probability of p ' used by itself all that was 
meant was * the probability of p given that amount of 
knowledge that may be assimied in all sane people or 
in all the people to whom my remarks are addressed.' 
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Would this make probability objective in the sense 
that is needed ? When A and B say ' the probability 
o( p IB a' and * the probability of pis fi* respectively ; 
they might both be correct on this theory. For one 
might mean the probability given the knowledge of q, 
and the other the probability given the knowledge 
of r. But would this give us any more than the 
sort of statement that ' sugar in tea is pleasant ' gives ; 
where apparent contradictions are avoided by sub- 
stituting for this elliptical phrase : A finds sugar 
in tea pleasant and B finds it unpleasant? This is 
not as much objectivity as is wanted for probability- 
propositions, because it is held that people can make 
mistakes about the probability of propositions, whilst 
they can hardly do so about their likes and dislikes. / 

But this objection could easily be met on the view 
under discussion. It might be said, whilst A and B 
may certainly both be right in their judgments of 
probability, it is equally true that they may both 
be wrong. This may happen in two ways. When 
A says ^the probability of jp is a' he means the 
probability of p relative to his present knowledge. 
Now he might think that the only relevant bit of 
knowledge that he had was q whilst really he knew r 
which was also relevant. Or he might be right in 
supposing that the only relevant piece of knowledge 
that he had was q, but wrong in his estimate of 
the probability of p given q. It is tolerably obvious 
that the two kinds of mistake come to the same. 
To suppose that r is irrelevant is just to make an 
erroneous judgment about the probability ofp given r. 

But, if this defence of the possibility of making 
mistakes about probability, although the correct pro- 
bability is always *hat relative to the knowledge of 
the person who makes the probability -judgment, is to 
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be tenable, we must clearly assume that the knowledge 
of the person in question^ as to how far what he knows 
is relevant to the probability^ is not a part of the 
knowledge that has to be taken into consideration in 
saying what is the true probability relative to his state 
of knowledge. It is clear in fact that the opposite 
view would lead to a vtcious circle fallacy; since 
then the true probability of p relative to a person's 
knowledge would be the probability relative — ^among 
other things — ^to the knowledge of the true probability. 
Hence if this position is to be held at all we must put 
it in the form that' to ^ every amount of knowledge 
there coir ^ponds a true probability of any proposition 
re lative to that kno wledge, but the knowledge of what 
thetrtie probability is can not be one of the data on 
wEI ^jLt depend s. 

But there remains a serious objection to it. Every- 
one will admit that we ought to prefer a probability 
calculated on ^a w idoy to one caleulated on a narrower 
basis, even though the man who only had the narrower 
t>asis of knowledge had made his calculations properly. 
But if probability is to be reckoned relatively to people's 
knowledge of propositions and not to the propositions 
themselves it is difficult to attach any meaning to this 
preference. You cannot get over the difficulty by say- 
ing that the knowledge that A has given the probability 
a to ^ relative to his knowledge of q and B has given 
the value ft to p relative to his knowledge of q and r 
is itself a relevant piece of knowledge for you and one 
relative to which the probability of p \b fi and not a. 
For, whatever else this may or may not explain, it 
does not explain the fact that A himself will want to 
increase his knowledge aa much as he can before he is 
confident of the value of the probability of p. On the 
present theory the only doubt that A ought to have 
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is whether he has ascribed the right probability relative 
to what he does know. If so, his probability is correct ; 
and B*B probability relative to a wider basis of know- 
ledge is no better than it. But no one really does 
believe this to be the case. We feel that, although 
A and B have both calculated rightly and attributed 
Ithe right weight to what they know, B*s value of the 
brobability of ^ is in some sense preferable to A'&; 

[/and this belief seems incompatible with the statement 
that you can only state probabilities relative to what 
is known by someone. 

Hence we must adopt a different theory as to the 
re lation bet ween probability, truth, and knowledge. 

OiiVe shall still* say that a proposition p has not a 
I probability taken in abstraction, but that the proba- 
Jf bility depends on other propositions." But ^e myst 
now say that it depends on the propositions and not 
on the knowledge of them^ The state of afiairs then 
is this. To every proposition stating the occurrence 
of an event at a certain moment there are other propo- 
sitions making similar statements and the probability 
of the first depends on the latter whether they are 
known or not. We must not suppose thaLfivenJihough 
all these propositions were tnown the proposition in 
question is ode about which we ought to be'^cwtain 
one way or the other. The j^^bfl'bility ^^ p k thflt 
value which persons who knew all these other propo- 
sitions would ascribe to the probability of p if they 
imade their calculations properly. What then are we 
to say about the probabilities rightly calculated by 
persons who do not know all the relevant propositions? 
I think the following is what should be said. When 
A says that the probability of p given ^ is a he may 
be perfectly correct; but we must not suppose that 
when he speaks of *the probability of jp' he means the 
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probability of p given q, even if g' is the only relevant 
proposition that he knows. For there may be other 
relevant propositions that he does not know, and the 
probability of ^ is that relative to all these + q. But 
supposing that q is the only relevant knowledge that he 
possesses, whilst someone else — B — has the knowledge 
of r which is relevant, B^a value of the probability (if 
properly calculated) is to be preferred, because he is 
nearer the position of knowledge in which the proba- 
bility could be calculated, viz., that in which the whole ' 
of the relevant propositions are known. 

This however is only a rough first approximation 
to a^ proper theory. This is easily seen from the 
following considerations. _ It may often happen that 
when p only is known the probabUitji of X happening 
is v e i j high. — Ad tim ^ ^ goesron we may learn the addi- 
tional relevant proposition q and the probability of 
X relative to pq may be quite small. Yet X may 
actually happen. In this case we seem to have gone 
wrong by taking in more relevant information. For 
instance p may be the- proposition that someone has 
token poison. X may be his death within a certain 
time. The probability of X given p alone will be 
large. Suppose we learn q — that he has taken an 
emetic — then the probability of X given pq is pretty 
small. Yet he may actually die. So the probability 
relative to the wider range of relevant propositions is 
not always in practice a safer guide than that relative 
to a narrower selection. I do not profess to oflfer a 
perfectly satisfactory thegry of the relations between 
knowledge, probability and truth. At present tbe 
best suggestion I can make is the following, and I 
oflfer it for what it is worth. 

Evexy proposition is eternally either true or false. 
The law of causality is perhaps the assertion that to 
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every true proposition that asserts the happening of an 
event at a time there is a set of relevant" true propo- 
sitions such that relative to the whole of th^oci the 
probability of the event happening is i. (In this case 
on uncaused event like a free volition on the indeter- 
minist view would be one that actually happens, but 
whose probability is not 1 relative to any set of other 
/ true propositions.) The part played b y o ur minds is 
a selective one due to our partial ignorance. "The 
result is that we know selections only of all the propo- 
sitions that are relevant to the occurrence of any given 
event. Different people know different selections at 
the same time, and the same person knows different 
selections at different times. Now what we want for 
I practical purposes of prediction is that wh64i &n event" 
/ is actually going to happen its probability relative to 
/ the relevant propositions that we know shall be high, 
/ and when it is actually not going to happen the corre- 
sponding probability shall be low. 

Now, while we must admit that with any selection 
less than the whole of the relevant propositions the 
probability may be low though the event is actujJly 
going to happen, or high though it is actually not 
going to happen, still we shall less often go wrong 
if we expect an event to happen when its probability 
is high relative to a larger selection than if we base 
our expectations on probabilities relative to smaller 
selections. For the larger the selection the nearer it 
approaches to that group of propositions relative to 
which (if the law of causation be true) the probability 
of an event that actually happens happening is 1. 
Very often we may go wrong by following this injunc- 
tion to maximise our selection, for we may acquire our 
knowledge in such an unfortunate order that we start 
with a set of propositions that make what is true very 
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probable and then keep on acquiring knowledge that 
decreases the probability whilst we £edl to reach at all 
the few remaining ones that would once more make 
it high. For all that ^ the maxim remains the most 
reasonable one to follow ; just as it is reasonable to argue 
logically, although you might come to wrong conclusions 
by arguing correctly from false or insufficient premises 
and to right ones if you had only simply converted 
enough A propositions and had enough imdistributed 
middles. Very often the worst that will befall you in 
following it will be that the probability of a true 
proposition which, relative to a smaller selection, was 
nearly 1 , hovers about ^ relative to the wider selection 
that you can reach. But this will lead to no error, for 
you will simply not feel justified in predicting at all. 
You will then miss some truth, but you will have no 
expectation disappointed. 

I think that we can now see our way to a proper 
statement of a causal law and to the answer to Bradley's 
objections. A causal law subsists between two sets 
of events when they are so related that the proposi- 
tion asserting the occurrence of one of the first set 
strengthens the probabUity of the occurrence of one 
of the second set. Now it is to be noted that the 
strengthening is the same whatever other events may 
happen; the only point is that the other events may 
weaken more than the given one strengthens. Thus 
let us take the proposition: Smith will die in the 
next quarter-of-an-hour — it being assumed that this is 
asserted at some definite moment so that it is definite 
with respect to tipie and is therefore a genuine propo- 
sition. Then this proposition is eternally true or false 
whether there be causal laws in the imiverse or not. 
But, if there be causal laws, there may be, and, if the 
Law of Causality be true, there will be propositions 
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asserting the occurrence of certain other events and 
such that the original proposition has a definite real 
probability depending upon these whether they be 
known or not. Suppose, for instance, that Smith has 
taken arsenic within the last few minutes. Then this 
proposition largely increases the probability over what 
it would be if this were not true. But it does not 
follow from this that the probability is large, because 
another proposition that may be true is that he will 
take an emetic immediately. But the point to notice 
is that it remains true in spite of this that the pro- 
position that he has taken arsenic does strengthen the 
probability that he will die within the next half-hour 
whether other propositions be true that weaken it or 
not. Causal laws then as laws about the strengthen- 
ing of the'probability of the occurrence of one event by 
the occurrence of another remain on Aay view. The 
only question is whether we can go further than this 
and whether it is ever reasonable to suppose that we 
have actually arrived €fct the true probability of the 
occurrence of an event./ 

In our actual application of causal laws we do not 
attempt to calculate numerical probabilities. What we 
want to know is whether an event is very probable or 
very improbable. Bradley's criticism assumes that we 
expect causal laws to give us absolute '(SBrtainty ; but 
no scientist would demand this and the laws cannot be 
defended if such a demand is made. The question then 
for us is: Are we ever justified in holding^ on the data 
that we can have ^ that the occurrence of an event is 
practically certain? Consider what this means. It 
means : Granted that relative to the relevant proposi- 
tions that we know, other than the knowledge that 
all our knowledge is limited, the proposition p is 
very probable, have we any right to hold that its 
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probability relative to all actually relevant propo- f 
sitions is 1? It seems to me clear that we often : 
have a good right to do so. Our right depends on 
how far we are justified in holding that the proposi- 
tions that we do not know, if there be any that are 
relevant at all, are either few or have very little 
influence on the probability compared with those which 
we do know. Now we have already seen that we soon 
learn to cast aside .whole masses of the universe as 
irrelevant to certain aspects of it. Thus the field 
within which relevant data are likely to lie is often 
a very restricted one as to breadth. And within this 
it is often possible to arrange so that the occurrence 
of any relevant events other than those which we have 
taken into account is most unlikely. If Smith in the 
example be locked up in a room and plenty of arsenic ur 
administered I think he will exhibit unreasonable ^ 
optimism if he finds any comfort in Mr Bradley's argu- 
ment fix)m the complication of the universe. 

We may hold then, I think, that Bradley's argument 
does not apply in our world to causal laws when they 
are stated in terms of the strengthening of probabilities. 
Causal laws it may be admitted at once do not give 
us complete certainty, but this does not prevent their 
being lawsj and it does not conflict with any belief that 
anybody who uses them has held about them. We 
can pass then to the last objection to Causality with 
which we shall have to deal, viz. 

The alleged Antinomy of a First Cause. We shall 
not have to spend much time with this venerable friend, 
who, like most elderly antinomies, has the misfortune 
to be lame in one leg. Th^ argument for the thesis is 
that causation claims to explain events, and, as it only 
does so by referring to other events which need just as 
much explanation, it involves a vicious infinite regress, 
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unless we assume a first cause. The argument depends 
on using 'explanation' in the sense of proof. The 
propositions of Euclid follow from the definitions and 
axioms. The axioms are also propositions, but they 
do not need a proof because they are supposed to be 
«lf.videot. sUrly it ™ ioaght'STca™,.! 
series must end with an uncaused cause. But diffi- 
culties at once break out in such an analogy. The 
axioms of Euclid differed from the propositions by the 
&ct that they were self-evident whilst the propositions 
were not. But the first cause was either an event or 
not. In general it was taken to be the first event 
in a certain substance, viz. God. But this event, 
unlike the axioms of Euclid, had no distinguishing 
characteristic , like that of self-evidence in their case^ 
to differentiate it from the other events which were 
supposed to need causes ^as self-evidence differentiated 
axioms from propositions that needed proof. Hence it 
required a cause as much as any other event, and this 
must be events in the same or a different substance, 
and so the old regress broke out again. It was im- 
possible, as Schopenhauer put it, to ^ take the Cosmo- 
logical Argument as if it were a cab and drop it when 
it had taken one as far as one wished to go.' Thus 
the antinomy is weak on the side of the thesis. The 
analogy of •causal explanations with logical proofs which 
started the recress breaks down at jtist the point at 
which we wanK to ^p the bac Jaxd joum^y. 

On our view of causation, however, there is no 
reason even to begin the regress, because we do*nbt 
hold that there is any analogy between proof and 
causation. The possibility of causal laws merely means 
that there is a certain amount of unity in the world, 
which, on further investigation, is found to take the 
form of a set of more or less isolated groups within 
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which laws hold. Li virtue of this fiwt the world is uot 

a perfect chaos in which nothing can be l^itimately 

expected at one time rather than another, but it is 

subject to certain laws such that the happening of one 

event or set of events, when known, has a legitimate 

influence on our expectation of the occurrence of other 

events. The fact that our knowledge of the occurrence 

of the events B strengthens our expectation of the 

occurrence of the events C and that there were events 

A which had they been known to have happened 

would have strengthened our expectation of the events 

B and so on presents no vicious regress. In &ct there 

is no real analogy between causal explanation and 

logical proof. The only sense in which causal laws / 

explain is that they simplify. They do not show us ^ 

why an event happens in terms of some event or law 

that is self-evident, for one event has no distinction 

from another to correspond to degrees of self-evidence 

among propositions. What they do tell us is that 

we can hope to know with some certainty what will 

happen where and when we cannot have or do not 

wish to have direct experience. It is in this sense 

that it is right to insist with Mach that their value is 

an economic one, whilst at the same time we definitely 

take our stand against the Pragmatists and deny ^ 

(a) that this is what is meant by their truth, and 

(6) that it is a test of their truth. It is because it is 

true that they are of a certain definite nature that they 

are of economic value to thought, and it is because 

predictions made by them are found to be verified by 

experience that they are believed to be true. In this 

sense of explanation, which is the only one that causal 

laws will bear, the Kantian antinomy leaves them 

untouched. 

But it may be said : This is no doubt true of your 
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causal laws, but what about your axiom that a system 
that has been quiescent &r a iinite time catua^ have 
its emergence from quiescence explained by a causal 
law- t r anseunt to the system in question ? Suppose we 
accept the axiom as I have done, what will happen? 
The sole difficulty that can arise will be over the 
beginning of change in the universe. If this axiom be 
true it is clear that the whole universe (meaning the 
world + Grod, if there be one) can never have been 
completely quiescent. For it certainly is not so now, 
and if it ever had been it would only have got out 
of that state through a transeunt causal law which, 
with respect to the whole universe, is a contradiction 
in terms. But really there is no difficulty about this 
whatever. Why should the whole universe, ever have 
been quiescent for a finite time? Apart fi^m the 
axiom ^the question is a perfectly open one and with it 
we must decide that it never has been quiescent for a 
finite time. The only argument that could be brought 
against this view must be based on the supposed diffi- 
culties of infinity and continuity. But, since these diffi- 
culties are at an end, arguments based on them alone 
may be relegated to that cave in Pilgrims Progress 
where Giants Pope and Pagan mumble the bones of 
their past victims and growl at the passers-by whom 
they can no longer hurt\ 

We have now discussed all the classical objections 
to causal laws, and have tried to show that none of 

1 It miist be noted that the fact that the universe can never have been 
quieeoent for a finite time is perfectly compatible with its having a begin- 
ning in time. Hie universe began at t means that nothing existed at any 
moment earlier than t, whilst at t and all later mom^its up to now 
something has existed. The universe has never been qtUescent for a finite 
time means that if t and if be any two moments there is always an 
intermediate moment such that what existed at it differs eiUier from 
what existed at t or from what existed at f. 
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them are of weight against the view of such laws as 
which we have offered and which suffices for natural 
science. It only remains to dose this chapter with a 
word ahout the Law of Causality as opposed to par- 
ticular laws of "Causation. The Lawj)f Causality is 
that every event has a cause and it is ofteiaTupposed 
to be an d^ priori truth. Npw we have admitted as 
an A priori truth the law that a system that has been 
quiescent for a finite time can only be set in change 
by a causal process transeunt to itself. The certainty 
of this law may cover two certainties, (a) that such 
a system will only be set in motion by causes, and 
(b) that those causes wiU be partly transeunt to the 
system. Now are (a) and (6) both equally self-evident? 
It seems to me that (&) is self-evident; on the other 
hand (a) is a particular case of the general Law of 
CatusaHty that every event has a cause. Of course the 
particular case might well be self-evident without the 
general law being so too. That every event has a cause 
means on our theory that to every true proposition 
asserting the occurrence of an event at any given time 
ther^» a number of true propositions asserting the 
occurrence of other events at different .(and perhaps, 
to be in accord with tradition, we should add earlier) 
times such that relative to this set the probability of 
the event's occurrence is 1 . This proposition does not 
seem to me self-evident, nor do I know of any means 
of proving it. At the same time it obviously cannot 
be disproved and it is advantageous to assume it as 
a methodological postulate. So far we have found that 
by assuming it even in the most unpromising cases we 
can find laws such as it suggests. But we never know 
when it may break down, and some persons hold 
that it does so over volition. I do not know that 
there is nearly such good reason to think that it 

B. p. 11 
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breaks down over volition as over the occurrence of 
earthquakes, but as some people take an innocent 
pleasure in believing that their volitions are not even 
theoretically predictable, it will be pleasant not to 
have to rob them of that harmless opinion. 

Is the particular case of this supposed la w^ which 
we see forms a part of the axiom about causalit]^ self- 
evident ? That takes the form that whenever a system 
that has been quiescent for a finite time ceases to 
be so there is an event or events so related to the 
new one in the system that the knowledge of them 
strengthens the probability of the latter. I am in- 
clined to believe that this is self-evident. K I enter 
a room and find that a chair which was by the fire is 
now by the window I invariably hold that if I had 
been present I might have had knowledge of events 
which would have strengthened the p robability of this 
change. In fact, apart fi:om the knowledge that' such 
events may have happened in my absence, or, to put 
it more strongly, with the certainty that they have 
not happened, the change of position of the chair has 
no probability at all. 
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CHAPTER III 

ON PHENOMENALISM^ 

Before coming to the chapter on the Causal Theory 
of Perception and its effects on our belie& in the reality 
of the objects of our perceptions, I propose to devote a 
short space to the discussion of Phenomenalism. 

No apology is needed for discussing this theory 
somewhere in any essay which deals with the question 
of the information, if any, that perception can give us 
about reality. And when this question is raised with 
particular reference to the philosophical position of the 
truths of natural science, such a discussion is essential 
in view of the fact that Mach and his school are 
phenomenalists, and hold that phenomenalism is the 
philosophic theory that is best suited to be the basis 
for physics. The only preliminary point that does 
call for some explanation is why I should discuss 
phenomenalism here rather than after the chapter on 
the Causal Theory of Perception. It will be said that 

1 It must be understood that in this chapter I am not discussing 
ai^guments for phenomenalism — so &r as I am aware— that any pheno- 
menalist uses. The average phenomenalist bases his position on the kind 
of considerations that Mr Moore overthrew in his RefvUation of Idealiim. 
For the purposes of the philosophy of sci^ice Maoh is the most important 
phencmienalist. But he has no positive arguments for his position that 
are worth discussing. He is vitiated by the fallacy that Mr Moore over- 
threw, and it seems that his main reason for holding the doctrine is 
that he supposes — for some inscrutable reason — that it is scientific and 
^economic' to a preeminent d^;ree. Anyhow he has now retired behind 
the formula ''£s giebt keine Machschen Philosophie." I have therefore 
tried to invent the argument which a philosophical phenomenalist might 
reasonably use, and to criticise it. 

11—2 
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it is^ arguments based on the causal theory that chiefly 
undermine naif realism, and that it would be a more 
reasonable order to discuss phenomenalism as an al- 
ternative when the difficulties of naof realism were 
becoming insuperable than here, where they have 
hardly fairly begun. 

We may anticipate the results of the next chapter 
so far as to agree that the main difficulties of naif 
realism do spring from the causal account of perception ; 
but we may still defend the order that we have adopted. 
For we shall try to show in the present chapter that 
causal arguments that refute naaf realism cannot be 
used to support phenomenalism. Moreover, the main 
problem about phenomenalism from the point of view 
of the philosophy of natural science is to be found in 
the question of its relation to causal laws, and so there 
is good reason for discussing it directly after we have 
finished with Causality. I shall therefore proceed to 
discuss phenomenalism without further apology. 

First of all, what precisely is meant by phenome- 
nalism ? In the sense in which we propose to discuss 
it it is the theory about the reality of the world with 
which we come in contact in perception which is 
diametrically opposite to that of naif realism. It holds J 
not merely that the objects of all our perceptions exist! 
only when they are perceived, but also that there are^ 
no permanent real things with laws of their own thatt 
I cause these perceptions and in some measure resemble l 
! their objects, j The laws of science, stated in terms of( 
such supposed realities and their states, are for it mere 
transcriptions of laws connecting the perceptions that 
people actually have, and these perceptions and their 
laws are all that we can hope to make the objects of. 
science. 

Phenomenalism, unlike naif realism, is a position 
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that needs proof. Every man is a realist except in so 
far as experience and reflexion force him away from 
that position. But nobody becomes a phenomenalist 
except by argument. Nor is phenomenalism the 
position at which we naturally arrive on leaving ncof 
realism \ As soon as the average man is forced away 
from niuf realism at any point he always assumes that, 
in the case of every characteristic that does not raise 
some special difficulty, he perceives the real, and that 
events in that real cause the perception of that charac- 
tmstic which he now has to believe to be appearance. 
What, then, are the arguments for phenomenalism ? 

Clearly it has to refiite _both ^aif realism and the 
modified form of realism that is put in its place. We 
have already dLscussed the arguments against naif 
realism that are independent of causality, and seen that 
most of them have very little weight. And the argu- 
ments that remain to be discussed in the next chapter 
from the relativity of perceptions to an organ will not 
recJly prove phenomenalism. The argument is a little 
complicated, and we had better put it formally, in order 
to avoid all chance of error. Let p be the pr(^)osition 
' phenomenalism is true.' Let q be the proposition that 
the objects of our perceptions depend on the structure 
of our organs. Can we prove p from this, i.e. can 
we at the same time assert q and q'^p'i In the first 
place, if phenomenalism be true, our perceptions cannot ^^ 
depend on the permanent structure of our organs, for 
they will have' no permanent structure. They exist 
when somebody perceives them, but not' otherwise. 
H"ence7"Tihlesiryotr'ca3r-be-snre that, e.g., somebody 
always perceives your eye when you perceive a colour, 

^ As with uaXS realism so with phenomenalism there is no room for 
i^^pearanoe, and the plain man does soon distinguish appearance and 
reality. 
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there is no truth in the statement that what you per- 
ceive by sight depends on your eye and its structure. 
Every time you perceive a colour when no one does 
perceive your eye, you have a perception of colour which 
does not depend on the existence of an organ and its 
structure. Hence we can assert the proposition j:> 0<^q. 
Taking this together with qDp, we get q'^*^ q. But 
qO '^ q.D.r^ q* Hence we reach the conclusion that 
q D^ .D. '^ q. Thus to assert both q Dp and q would 
involve the assertion of both q and ^^ q. You cannot 
do this, and therefore you cannot prove p from the 
argument. It is true that Berkeley, whose argument 
is properly phenomenalistic, is so shocked at this result 
that he introduces God either — ^for the point is uncer- 
tain — ^to perceive your eye when no one else does, or 
to be a permanent cause which can make people perceive 
an eye whenever someone else perceives a colour. But 
either alternative is a departure frt>m pure phenome- 
nalism. The first alternative is ridiculous, unless there 
be other grounds for believing in the existence of Qod. 
Taken as an argument £br God, the position might be 
stated as follows : * I have produced a theory about the 
unreality of the objects of our perceptions which is 
intrinsically so contrary to what people generally be- 
lieve that it needs powerful proofs. What would be 
a strong proof, if it were consistent both with known 
facts and with my theory, is unfortunately inconsistent 
with them. It would cease to be so if I introduced 
a new fact, viz. a percipient GkxL Therefore it is obvious 
that such a God must exist.' The second alternative 
takes us away from phenomenalism to a form of idealism, 
for it now holds that our perceptions have permanent 
causes common to all of us under like circumstances ; 
but it goes beyond this by supposing that these causes 
are to be found in the volition of a single person whom 
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it identifies with the God of theology. The first step 
takes us from phenomenalism to a form of realism, the 
second to a form of idealism. 

We may then, I think, c^ree that no arguments 
based on relativity of perception to an organ can by 
themselves legitimately lead to the proposition that all 
that we ever perceive is appearance, and that there 
corresponds nothing permanent in the real to the 
objects that we time and again perceive, and that 
common-sense takes to be relatively permanent realities. 
I do not, of course, wish to deny at this stage that the 
propositions about relativity to an organ could be stated 
in a roundabout way in terms of phenomenalism. 
I only want to show that they could not, when so stated, 
be consistently made into an argument to prove the 
truth of phenomenalism in general. 

There isjnjac t, no direc t argument for phenome- 
nalism that can make any cltum oiT us." The doctrine, 
if held at all, can only be held reasonably on some such 
grounds as the following : Suppose it were found that 
naif refdism could not be maintained, and that the 
causal view that is substituted for it leaves us in com- 
plete agnosticism about the real, then the cry might 
well arise : Why not drop all reference to the real and 
state everything ia tern^ of perceptions and the laws 
of their connexion ? To this question the answer must 
be : Either you do not intend to attempt to find any 
causal laws that wiii tell us what perceptions to expect 
or you do. In the former case you must remember that 
your theory is less well off than the one that boldly ^ 
assumes real causes of our perceptions rather like their 
objects, and assumes that they obey certain laws. For 
these assumptions do account for a good many of the 
perceptions that we have, and there is no reason to 
suppose that there is any A priori objection to making 
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them. In the latter case, if you are to keep to pure 
phenomenalism you will have to account for present 
perceptions by causal laws that bring in no data beside 
other perceptions. And it may certainly be questioned 
whether you will be able to do this, [if you bring into 
your laws an3rthing like * possible perceptions/ or * per- 
ceptions beneath the threshold of consciousness/ you 
have, however, left pure phenomenalism. For you are 
now assuming the existence of something that is not, 
and never has been, the object of a direct awareness, j 
and that is precisely what the ordinary scientist does 
in his assumptions about the real worl(Q The question 
will then merely be (a) whether his assumption that 
the real world is on the whole very much like the 
objects that he perceives is d priori less probable than 
yours, and (6) whether your theory can *^ explain the 
occurrence of the perceptions that we actually have as 
well as the rival theory. 

I think it is perfectly clear that an absolutely pure 
phenomenalism that wishes to explain and anticipate 
our perceptions can be ruled out of court. We will 
suppose that it is allowed to assume present perceptions 
and those that it can remember. It is quite dear that 
with these alone there are no causal laws possible that 
will account for tne perceptions that we ^aay expect to 
havCj anything like as. well as the assumptions which 
science makes wiU^o. J To make such laws possible we^ 
shall certainly have to take into account the perceptions ) 
that other people have, that we and they might have, I 
and those that we have had but have forgotten. The ^ 
question is whether the processes by which the phenome- 
nalist — who has now ceased to be a pure phenomenalist 
— arrives at his beliefs in all these other perceptions 
would not equally justify the plain man's assumption 
of a real world more or less like what he perceives. 
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We will oonsider, then, the phenomenalist's ansrver to 
the two questions proposed to him on the last jjlige. 

(a) Why should it be held to be d pii0^ more 
probable that what is real is perceptions^thui that it is 
something like the objects of our perceptioife ? To this 
the phenomenalist would answer : Everyone has per- 
ceptions, and perceptions at least must certainly exist 
whether they themselves are objects of direct awareness 
or not. On the other hand, the objects of our percep- 
tions are clearly only known to exist in the relation 
of being perceived. What right, then, have you to 
suppose that they cpuld exist out of this relation? 
Thu8jfeb a.fl^^ment is^that in assuming other perceptions, 
as tne real causes of oiu* present ones^ we are only 
assuming that the real consists of what we know on 
other grounds must be capable of existing unperceived ; 
whilst in assuming that it is like the objects of ouir 
perceptions, we are assuming that what exists unper- 
ceived is like that which is clearly only experienced as 
perceived, and cannot be proved independently to exist 
in any other state. 

We must consider both sides of this argument 
carefully, y We must keep separate the two distinc- 
tions of conscious and unconscious perceptions, and 
of perceptions which are, and those which are not, 
reflected upon. These two differences are often con- 
fused. Let us begin with that between those that are 
and those that are not reflected upon. It is quite clear 
that when I perceive a tree or any of the objects of 
ordinary life I do not generally reflect upon this 
perception and say that I know that I perceive a tree*. 

> This does not of course prove that I am not as a matter of fact 
directly aware of my perception when I have it, but merely that I do 
not make a certain judgment which I could not make unless I were 
directly aware of the perception. 
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And it is generally considered that the opposite view 
would involve an infinite regress in knowledge that is 
psychologically impossible. On the other hand, my 
a^^areness of the tree, whether reflected upon or not, 
would be called a ' conscious awareness/ as against the 
so-called unconscious perceptions that I am supposed 
to have by Leibniz, or believers in the sub-liminal self, 
when I hear the roaring of the waves. These are 
supposed to consist of perceptions of the numberless 
little noises due to the rolling of the separate stones, 
and they are supposed to differ £ix)m any perception 
like that of the tree in a definite way which would 
perhaps best be described as a difference of intensive 
magnitude. Now, it is clear that the distinction be- 
tween perceptions that are and those that are not 
reflected upon is a valid one, and can be witnessed by 
introspection, but there is much more doubt whether 
the distinction between conscious and unconscious per- 
ceptions is valid. Unconscious perceptions have often 
been introduced where either there was no need to 
assume any event in the brain or the mind, or where 
all that was needed was a persistent state of the brain 
or the mind, or both, which alone does not produce or 
constitute a perception, but in company with other 
such states, or under new bodily or mental conditions 
is capable of giving rise to a perception. But there is 
no more reason for calling a psychical state of this kind 
an unconscious perception than for calling a match-box 
an unlighted bonfire. Similarly if we grant that at a 
given moment there may be unanalysed detail in the 
object of a perception which attention can discover we 
do not assume any but conscious perceptions. Before 
it was discovered it was part of the object of a total 
conscious perception; afterwards it forms the objects 
of several new conscious perceptions. ^Perceptions, 
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then, are either conscious and like our perceptions of< 
trees and chairs, or there is no reason for calling them f - _ 
perceptions at alL And it is certainly not essential ^^ 
to the existence of perceptions that they should be 
reflected uponj] 

v^ Hence, to be plausible, the phenomenalist position 
has to be stated as follows. The assumption that the 
real causes of our perceptions are perceptions that we 
have had and have forgotten (i.e. on which we have 
ceased to be able to reflect) or are perceptions in other 
people (i.e. perceptions on which we never could have 
reflected) is so far more probable than any other 
alternative A priori in that we know that perceptions 
can and do exist unreflected upon, whilst we do not 
know that the objects of those perceptions, or anything 
like them, existij unperceived. 

Before discussing this argument in its present form 
we must say a word in explanation of the second half 
of itrS^This is the argument that, since the objects of 
our perceptions are clearly only known to exist when 
perceived, it is a greater assumption to suppose that 
the unknown real causes of our perceptions are like 
their objects than that they are other perceptions, 
since we have now seen that other perceptions are able 
to exist unreflected upon. This does not, of course, 
mean that when I perceive a tree I perceive it as 
something perceived by me, for this would be just to 
deny the true assertion of the other part of the argu- 
ment, that perceptions can and do exist unreflected 
upout What it means is that a thing is only directly 
known to exist while it is actually an object of per- 
ception, whether, as a matter of fact, we did or did not 
reflect at the moment of perceiving it that this was 
the case. The point, then, is that, whilst there is no 
ground independent of the success with which the 
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assumption meets in accounting for the occurrence of 
our perceptions) which makes it necessary to suppose 
that the objects of perceptions, or an3d;hing like them, 
exists unperceived, it is certain that perceptioim can 
and do exist unreflected upon.i/^ he assum ption that 
the unknown real causes of our perceptions are other 
perceptions that are unreflected upon by us is therefore 
d priori a more probable or a less improbable assumption 
than that they are like the objects of our perceptions. 

Now that we have stated this argument as fitirly 
as possible, there are two criticisms to be made upon 
it, one from each side. ^From the side of the argument 
that perceptions can certainly exist unreflected upon, 
we must ask whether the sense in which this is true 
is the sense in which it will make the phenomenalist 
assumption of forgotten perceptions and perceptions in 
other people as the real causes of our perceptions more 
probable A priori than the rival assumption. The 
phenomenalist wants to be able to assume forgotten 
perceptions and perceptions in other people. He 
argues that these are just perceptions that are not 
reflected upon by the person who assumes them^ and 
that, since it is known that such can exist, the as- 
siunption of them is A priori the most probable one 
that can be made about the nature of the real. I think 
that this argument loses most of its weight when we 
examine a little more carefully the meaning of reflexion. 
We shall see, in fact, that, if the assumption of forgotten 
states of mind in oneself is A priori slightly mcwre 
probable than that of a real world like the objects of 
our perception, the assumption of perceptions in other 
people — which is certainly necessary for phenomenalism 
even more than for other views — ^is not more probable. 

When we say that it is certain that perceptions 
can and do exist unreflected upon, we mean that we 
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can now remember to have had many perceptions of 
which we can also remember that at the time at which 
we had them we did not think or say to ourselves : 
* I have now a perception of X' This, it is to be 
noted, involves memory. / 1 am directly aware now 

^ of the perception that I had^some time ago, and I am 
directly aware that I did not at the moment at which 
I had the perception have the sort of experience that 

Ji^nables me to say, * I have such and such a perception.' 
Such a proposition would, of course, have been true ; 
but I did not then have, as I do now, that direct 
awareness of my perception at that time which would 
have enabled me to assert it. You can only show that 
you have perceptions of which you are not directly 
aware when you have them by becoming directly aware 
of them later, and not by the alleged infinite regress 
that accompanies the opposite view. That regress only 
applies to the assertion that you cannot know without 
knowing that you know, and knowing that you know 
that you know, and so on. But it certainly does not 
disprove the possibility that every perception might be 
accompanied by a coexistent awareness of it. We only 
discover that this is not the case by becoming directly 
aware through memory of a past perception, and also 
of the fact that there was no awareness of that 
perception contemporary with its occurrence \ 

^CWe can now see that phenomenalism has just as 
much and just as little right to assume other minds 
€U3 common-sense and science have to assume that the 
causes of our perceptions are like their objects in general 
character, vlt is true that we know directly that 
perceptions have existed at moments when we were 
% not directly aware of them. But it is also clear that 

' How fM memory can be taken to prove a negative on such a point 
I should hesitate to dogmatise. 
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the only perceptions of which we know this are those 
of which we have been directly aware at some time. 
y>^ow, the perceptions of other people just are percep- 
tions of which we never can be directly aware. Hence 
the passage from perceptions in ns of which we were 
not aware when they existed to the assumption of 
perceptions in other people is not a mere assiunption 
of more of the same kind, but an assumption that 
perceptions of which we can never be directly aware 
exist, whilst all that we know diresctly is that per- 
ceptions of which we are sometimes, but not alwayB, 
aware exist. For all that direct experience can tell 
us, it might be the case that the only perceptions that 
can exist are those of which we are sometimes directly 
aware. Of course, I do not use this as an argument 
to show that we make a mistake in assuming percep- 
tions in ourselves and others that are never the objects 
of direct awareness, but merely to show that the 
omenalist who assumes perceptions of which he 
can never ex hypothesi be directly aware, makes a jump 
just as much as the man who assumes realities like 
the objects of his perceptions but which are not per- 
ceived. To be strictly fair, however, we must grant 
that the phenomenalist s jump from solipsism is not as 
great as that of the man who holds that the real in its 
general character resembles the objects of his percep- 
tions. To assume that there exist perceptions of 
which I am never directly aware when I know that 
there are perceptions of which I am very rarely awaret 
and which exist when I am not aware of them, is 
undoubtedly a less assumption than to suppose that 
something like that which I can never know to exist 
except as an object of perception exists unperoeived. 

j And in the matter of assuming forgotten percep- 
tions of his own the phenomenalisms position is still 
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less open to cavil. A forgotten perception is one of 
which I believe that I could at one time have been 
directly aware, but of which I can not at the present 
be directly aware. Now, of course, it is true that the 
only perceptions of which the phenomenalist can be 
immediately certain that they existed when he was 
not directly aware of them are those of which he can 
be directly aware when he makes the judgment, and 
ex hypothesi perceptions that he has forgotten are not 
in that position. So that there is a jump into a slightly 
different territory when I assume perceptions of which 
I am no longer able to be directly aware. But the 
jump is less in this case than that which takes the 
phenomenalist out of solipsism. There he started with 
perceptions of which he was immediately certain that 
they existed when he was not aware of them, but 
could only be thus certain because he could be aware 
of them when he made the judgment, and assumed 
perceptions of which he never could be aware. Here 
he starts from the same set of perceptions and assumes 
others which only differ from them by the fact that 
he can no longer be aware of them at will, although 
he believes that he could have been aware of them at 
some time* 

JWe must now consider from the other side what 
is to be said about the phenomenalistic argument that 
its assumption about the nature of the real is d priori 
more probable than that of the scientific realist. Is 
it true that there are no other considerations that 
ought to be noticed in trying to find the relative 
A priori probabilities of the rival assumptions about 
the real beside those mentioned in the phenomenalistic 
argument ^It is clear that in considering the A priori 
probabilities we ought to take into account cUl rele- 
vant knowledge and belief as well as that about the 
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comparative success with which the two assumptions 
account for our perceptions. Now, as we have constantly 
pointed out, people invariably begin with the conviction 
that what they perceive is real. It is only by argu- 
ments that they can be led out of this position, and when 
they pass out of it to the belief that what they perceive 
is appearances, the perception of which is caused by a 
reality, they still do not maintain a perfectly open mind 
as to the natiure of that reality. It is quite true that 

Urn piurely on the grounds of the law of causation there is 
no reason why a cause should resemble its effect ; some 
causes do so and others do not. But people do not 
decide here solely on the grounds of the law of 
causality. They suppose that in this particular case 
the cause does resemble — not indeed the effect, which 
is a psychical event, and is therefore more like the 
cause on the phenomenalistic theory — but the object 
of the perceptions that are the effects. If we started 
with perfectly open minds from the position that our 
perceptions as psychical events have causes which exist 
but cannot be perceived, then the phenomenalistic 
argument that it is A priori more probable that those 
real causes should be of the same general nature as 
perceptions than that they should be of the same 
general nature as the objects of perceptions would, as 
we have seen, have a certain though not a great 
weight. But when we are considering the d priori 
probabilities in this subject we must take into account, 
not merely the law of causality and the amount of 
knowledge and ignorance that it aUows us, but also 
any other relevant judgments about probability that 
may be made on this point. Now it seemis to me 
clear that people do think that it is more likely that 

4. the real shall be like the objects of their perceptions 
than like their perceptions as psychical events. This 
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is not a belief, as we have seen and shall see, to which 
the standard alignments for subjective idealism^ can 
bring any valid objection. Of course there are many 
beliefs which are very generally held, and the opposite 
of which it is very difficult to believe, which are as 
a matter of fact false. /But I am not suggesting that 
it is more probable d priori that the real world should 
be like the objects of oiu: perception than like the 
perceptions themselves, because most or all people 
think so. i^I merely wish to suggest that when a man 
recognises that there is no reason why the real world 
should not resemble in character the objects of his 
perceptions he will undoubtedly hold that it is more 
probable that it does than that it does not, and that 
this bglief must be taken into account by every man 
who has it when he considers the relative probability 
d, priori of phenomenalism and scientific realism. Our 
beliefs may be wrong, but so long as we have them 
and no vaUd argument can be found a^inst them, it 
sLis our duty to judge in accordance with them, and not 
to pretend that they are non-existent. / 

I think it is fair then to conclude that the phe- 
nomenalistic argument, when superposed on the belief 
that our perceptions have causes, d oes not aun^y^ i n 

makin^ Jt A prion more pfobflblft f.lift,t fhft nftfnrA of 

those ^gesJitifig^ shoul d be like that of _ our j|ergB£tions 
rathe r than that it s hould be lik e that of the objects of 
our perceptions. We will pass then to the relative final 
probabilities of the two theories, i.e. the probabilities 

^ It should be noted, however, that these do not exhaust the ai^guments 
on which Idealism has been based. The arguments for esse^perdpere 
do not depend, as Mr Moore seemed to hold in his Refutation of Idealinn^ 
on the doctrine that esH = percipu He forgot such arguments as the 
Hegelian Dialectic and Lotze's doctrine that substances must be selves. 
I do not think that these arguments prove idealism, but this is not the 
place to discuss them. 

& P. 12 
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that they gain by the agreement of the peroeptions 
that they predict with those which we actually have. 
This takes ns to the question which on p. 168 I caUed 
(6). If two hypotheses be equally probable d priori 
and explain known facts, their relative final proba- 
bilities are dependent on how well they explain the 
&cta By explaining the facts is meant making that 
probable which is actually found in* most cases to be 
true. In the present reference there are two points 
to be noted : (I) Whether it is necessary at all t6 go 
outside the perceptions that we now have and can 
remember ; and (2) whether, if we do so, laws entirely 
in terms of perceptions will explain better than laws in 
terms of r^dities whose general nature is like that of 
the objects of our perceptions. 

y It is quite clear that if we keep entirely to what 
we can remember we shall be able to find but few 
causal laws among our perceptions. We mus t there- 
fore give up all hope of being able to predict what 
perceptions we are likely to have in given circumstances 
or else assume something beside those perceptions that 
we can at a given moment reflect upon directly. The 
assumption that we make will have its initisJ proba* 
bility increased in proportion to the success which it 
has in accounting for what is found to be true. The 
question that remains therefore is what assumption 
does this best. 

Phenomenalism has a plausible argument to prove 
that the assumption of real causes of our perceptions 
like their objects in general character cannot explain 
better than the assumption of perceptions, because 
the hypotheses are really equivalent. This argument 
runs as follows: Suppose you do assume that your 
w perceptions are caused by realities that obey certain 
laws among themselves. The only evidence for the 
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particular kinds of realities and for the laws that they 
obey are the r^^larities that can be observed among 
your perceptiona Surely, then, it would be just as 
well to say that these regularities justify causal laws 
among perceptions of the form ^ the occurrence of the 
perceptions, jp, q^ r B,tt makes that o£ s, ty u a,t t + T 
probai)le/ as to say that the first set were caused by 
X, that X makes 'F probable and that Y causes the 
second set. The argument then is that you do not 
directly need to assume anything fresh. y^You say that 
the observed regularities among perceptions are evidence 
for certam causal laws among them. Then no doubt 
you will find that these sometimes inexplicably break 
down unless you assume that you had perceptions on 
which you cannot now r^ect, i.e. forgotten perceptions. 
The first point to notice about this argument is that, 
as we have already seen, the amount of regularity ^ 
among the perceptions that can be remembered at any 
given time is very small indeed. As a matter of fact, 
we all assume on no grounds at all that what we per- 
ceive is more or less the same as what is real, and when 
this assumption is made as it is, it enables us to discover 
and make probable very many regularities which with- 
out it would not have been noticed or judged probable. 
The suggested laws of the form mentioned above 
connecting the occurrence of perceptions with each 
other could certainly never have been discovered if it 
had not been the case that by nature we make the 
assumption that the real world resembles the objects 
that we perceive. The phenomenalist then will have 
to r^ard our incorrigible tendency to make this as- 
sumption as a 'felix culpa,' like that which led to the 
Bedemption by way of the Fall. Still I do not think 
that we have any right to hold that because we should 
not have discovered certain propositions if we had not 

12—2 
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made certain assumptions, therefore the assumptions 
must be held to be more probable than the propositions 
which would not have been discovered without them. 
The essence of the phenomenalist argument is that, in 
as far as the assumption of the real world with its laws 
could ever give a verifiable result, it could be replaced 
by hypothetical propositions about the occurrence of 
perceptions, and that as far as it could not give a 
verifiable result it was useless. 

I think, however, that the position of the phe- 
nomenalist is open to criticism. It unquestionably 
follows from the laws of probability that if a proposi- 
tion or set of propositions p strengthen the probability 
of a proposition q, then if g^ be found to be true the 
probability of p is strengthened. Now it is quite dear 
that the assumption of a real world with certain laws 
is a set of propositions that strengthen the probability 
of what is actually found to happen. And it is also 
clear that it is a different assumption from that of laws 
connecting perceptions, even though it always has to 
be verified, if at all, by noting the occurrence of certain 
perceptions under certain circumstances which must 
also appear as perceptions. Hence it is quite certain 
that this particular assumption, like any other that 
makes probable what is as a matter of fact true, has 
its probability increased, ^f course the phenomenalist 
would be perfectly right if he sgid that the discoverable 
order in our perceptions does not by itself prove the 
existence of a regular world of reals that cause thena. 
For if any regular system led us to another regular 
system as probably existing, we should have no right to 
stop at the first external world. Its regularity would 
make it very probable that there was another that 
caused it, and so on. The fact is that the strengthen- 
ing of probability takes place multiplicatively, and, 
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if the d priori probability of the assumption be small, 
the final probability of the existence of such an assumed 
world will be negligible. JtHence you cannot prove to 
a man who thinks it very unlikely that anything exists 
except perceptions, that it is probable that a real world 
like the objects of perceptions exists on the ground 
that it explains so well what actually takes place. 

But, granted that no one really is in the position 
that he thinks it positively improbable that there 
should be a real world like the objects of his percep- 
tions, except through listening to erroneous arguments, 
we must compare the strengthening of the probability 
of such an external world with the strengthening of 
the probability of laws connecting our perceptions, 
which are equivalent to the former in all cases capable 
of verification. Let us take some simple scientific law 
and consider it — say the proposition that ' heat causes 
metals to expand.' / The ordinary theory would be 
that the metsds, the temperature, and the length exist 
whether we perceive them or not ; that, under suitable 
circumstances, we can perceive them ; and that, when 
we do so, we are actually able to perceive that con- 
nexion which we believe to hold between change of 
temperature and change of length, whether we perceive 
it or not. f« The phenomenalist position is that it is 
absurd to assume any more than the law about per- 
ceptions, that whenever we have a perception of a 
metal with a certain degree of temperature we can 
perceive a certain length, and that this will increase 
as the felt temperature increases. This, the phenome- 
nalist would say, is all that ever could be verified in 
the realist's law, and therefore all in his assumption 
that any verification can render probable. Now if all 
laws were as simple as this the phenomenalist might 
be right ; but this is not the case. The actual position 
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that we have to &ce is the following one : In general 
it is not a case of finding regular conjunctions of 
perceptions and arguing from this that there is a 
causal law of the form that the occurrence of jp^ 
strengthens the probability of the occurrence of p, and 
makes it practically certain. There are some such 
regularities among our perceptions, and if we confined 
ourselves to them, I think it would be true to say 
that such hypothetical propositions about perceptions 
were better justified than the assumption of real 
connexions of events that take place alike when we 
do and when we do not perceive them. But the 
\ propositions at which we arrive as probable when 
Iwe assume a real world like the objects of our per- 
ceptions, are not propositions at which we coxdd have 
j arrived fcom any actual recurrait series of connected 
'perceptions, for the excellent reason that such a 
recurrent series will not in general have taken place. 
Thus we must not merely say that the assumption of , 
real causes of our perceptions obeying certain laws 
enables us to discover regularities in our perceptions 
that we should otherwise miss. HLWhat we must say 
is that the assumption actually renders probable pro- 
positions about the connexion of our perceptions that 
would not be rendered probable by our actual percep- 
tions alone, and which are verified. Propositions of 
the form *if p occurs it is practically certain that 
q will occur, where p and q are perceptions,'^ can only 
be rendered probable by our perceptions when p and 
q actually do constantly occur together. jfBut in 
general both p and q scarcely ever occur at all, and 
therefore it is true to say that our perceptions alone do 
not render such propositions probabla But this just 
means that unless the assumption is probably true 
these propositions are not probable. Now the less 
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probable a propoeition is antecedently, i.e. without the 
assumption of a given proposition, the more probable 
does that assumption become if it makes the ante- 
cedently improbable proposition soluble, and the latter 
is as a matter of fact found to be true. 

Let us take an example from the wave-theory of 
light. It can be shown to follow from this that there 
will be a bright spot in the middle of the shadow 
cast by a small circular object like a coin. Now the 
phenomenalist would say : * Why suppose that this 
verifies the wave-theory in as far as that involves 
what cannot be perceived? Why not say at once 
that it makes probable the law tliat I shall always 
perceive a bright spot in the middle when I perceive 
a circular shadow. This is the only part of the law 
that can be verified. True I should never have 
thought of looking for a bright spot there if I had 
not made the assumption of the wave theory, but this 
merely shows that the assumption was a fortunate aid 
to the discovery of a hypothetical proposition connect- 
ing my perceptions.' In accordance with what we 
have said, the following is the right answer to this 
contention. Certainly it is perfectly true that what 
has been discovered involves a hjrpothetical law about 
perceptions. But if you keep to perceptions the law 
was not probable imless there was an actual ooexistenoe 
in all or most cases of the shadow and the bright spot. 
Now, as a matter of fact, on your theory there was 
not such a coexistence. It is useless for you to tell us 
that there was a bright spot, but that you did not 
notice it, because you did not expect it to be there. 
^If phenomenalism be correct it was not there when 
you did not notice it. Hence unless the assumption 
of the wave theory be true, or at least probable, your 
law about perceptions and their connexion does not 
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merely remain undiscovered, it actually has practically 
no probability. On the other hand, when you have 
made the assumption of the wave-theory, and learnt 
from it that such a spot ought to be found, the fact 
that you find it and that antecedently to the as- 
srunption there was practically no probability of its 
beb'g there etrengtheie the pr^bab Jy of theLump- 
tion enormously. In fact, the whole criticism of the 
phenomenalistic argument under discussion might be 
put as follows : (propositions asserting constant con- 
junctions hypothetically can only be rendered probable 
either by the actual observable recurrence of both 
terms in conjimction or by the fact that they can be 
inferred from probable hypotheses. In most of the 
hypothetical laws about the conjunctions of perceptions 
a constant recurrence of both terms in conjunction is 
1/ not as a matter of fitct experienced. It follows that 
such laws are not probable unless they follow frt)m 
some probable hypothesis. But if such an hypothesis 
can be found, and the conjimction can be verified, even 
in a single case the very fact that, apart from the 
hypothesis, it had no particular probability, makes the 
probabiUty of the hypothesis stronger^ 

LjNe cannot therefore accept the phenomenalistic 
poaition that we may just as well assume hypothetical 
laws about our perceptions .as causes of them obeying 
among themselves the laws laid down by physics. 
The laws of physics will indeed in general be able 
to be stated in terms of connexions between possible 
perceptions ; but the laws so stated will have little or 
no probability apart from the truth or probability of 
the assimiption about the real world and its laws. 
And the mere statement of the laws of physics in 
terms of possible perceptions would not be without 
difficulty. Atoms, molecules, and ether-waves could 
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not be put directly into phenomenalistic laws. For 
they are supposed to be of such a nature that they 
could not possibly be perceived. Hence a phenome- 
nalistic law about them would take the form : If I 
had the perception p which, ex-hypotfiesiy I cannot 
have, I should always have also the perception q which, 
eX'hypothe^i^ I cannot have. If, then, we are to be 
able to carry science to any pitch it is essential that 
we should be able to aUow the existence of real causes 
of our perceptions as at least possible, and when this i 
is done the most probable laws for them to obey among 
themselves are those which science finds it necessary 
to assume in order to account for what is perceived. 
Now these laws are not in the least like those which 
perceptions obey among themselves, although they are 
of course connected with the latter. They are in fact 
laws about the kind of changes that we can observe 
in the object of a single continuous perception ; and 
the only common characteristics of the objects of our 
perceptions and the perceptions themselves is that 
both have temporal relations and can enter into causal 
laws.wflence, until anyone can make up a theory in terms 
of laws like those that hold between perceptions which 
will explain our perceptions better than the theory of 
science, we shall be justified in holding that if there 
be a real world at all it probably resembles the objects 
of our perceptions. But this is subject to the diflBcultiea^. 
which have to be dealt with in the next chapter, due 
to the fact that it has been held that the causal theory, 
of knowledge, which begins by assuming a real world 
like the objects of our perceptions, ends by over- ; 
throwing all knowledge of the real. To the discussion \ 
of that theory we now turn. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CAUSAL THEORY OP PERCEPTION 

At every step in the preceding chapters we have 
been brought against the causal theory of perception. 
We saw too that it tended to land common-sense in 
conclusions that it did not want. Common-sense 
started with naif realism and only left it when and 
inasmuch as it was forced to do so. But it was forced 
away from it at certain points by arguments inde- 
pendent of the causal theory of perception, and, when- 
ever this happened, it introduced the causal view. For 
no sooner had common-sense distinguished between 
appearance and reality than it was forced to give some 
account of the relations between them in those objects 
which it perceived as being all of a piece, and, but 
for difficulties, would have continued to r^ard -as all 
equally real. Unhesitatingly and without reflexio 
it rushed to the causal theory. The realitv caused th 
perception of the appearances, and from the appear- 
ances you could get information about the reality. 
But the theory, whether true or not, was a bad ally 
for common-sense realism. It was not content to act 
as a humble account of the connexion of those two 
aspects which common-sense had been forced to 
separate. It could not leave common-sense with that 
amount of naaf realism that it wanted and that other 
arguments allowed to it.^ Fc^r the causal view itself\\ 
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becomes the strongest argument against n^ realism, y 
and, when pursued, seems to leave it no foothold inf 
the world. Educated common-sense followed it in 
its rejection of secondary qualities, but refosed to 
give up primaries, and so matters stand to-day with 
science — except when it becomes phenomenalistic. 
But it was impossible for the philosopher to stopf 
there ; he was hurried on to the Thing-in-itself, and, I 
in its mysterious presence, according to temperament 
he worshipped with Mr Spencer, constructed moral 
fairy tales with Kant, or began to ask, as we propose 
to do, whether his leader- ^the causal theory — ^which 
he had so innocently followed might not be a will o' 
t he wisp. 
^ We propose to discuss in the present diapter the 
argum^^t^ agRmRt i^ftiff rfta^i?P ^^^^^' depend on causa-, 
tipn. We shall have to enquire where precisely they 
will let us rest and what precisely is meant by the 
view w hich is o&rta inlv held vaguely by educated 
common-^sense that our perceptions have causes and 
that some ration is to be found between the nature 
of these causes and the reality of the ol^ects pj^rpeTved. 

The essential argument that we have to examine is I 
that from the relativity of objects of perception to an 1 
organ ; but we shall find that the causal theory once \ 
introduced exerts an influence on all the other argu- 
ments which we have previously discussed without 
assuming it. 

It seems to be held that relativity to an organ is 
&tal to the reality of sense qualities. The state- 
ment to begin with is vague, but at the very outset 
we must carefully distinguish it from the position that 
I discussed in the last chapter which held that, since 
one of the qualities which reflexion shows to belong 
to every object that we perceive is that of standing in 
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the relation of being perceived, there can be no ground 
for supposing that any object that can be perceived 
ever exists out of that relation. The argument here 
to be discussed introduces indeed a relation ; but it is 
a relation to the body and not to the mind. Let me 
quote Bradley as an exponent of the argument under 
discussion. 'A thing is coloured, but, except to some 
eye, it seems not coloured at all. And the eye... 
relation to which appears somehow to make the 
quality — does that itself possess colour ? Clearly not 
unless there be another eye that sees it. Nothing 
therefore is really coloured; colour seems only to 
belong to what is itself colourless. And the same 
result holds with heat and cold*.' 

There is clearly an analogy between this argument 
and the one for pure phenomenalism. It says : No 
doubt when you perceive red you do not at the same 
time perceive a relation to your eye. Still, in con- 
sidering whether red be real or only an appearance, 
you ought clearly to take into account all that you 
can possibly find out about it. Now one of the things 
. that you can find out about it is that it is never per- 
ceived except when it is also possible to find that it 
stands in certain relations to your eye. What rigltt 
then have you to believe that it can exist out of those 
relations? The argument is then confused with the 
formally similar one for phenomenalism, because the 
relation mentioned in it is confused with that of being 
perceived, which plays the same part in that argument. 
It is, however, easy to see that the two relations can- 
^ti^^^ . not be identical, since rrjr vt JT ity t o a n o rf r n m nann o t 
^0/ / possib ly be tl i o nn . m o an mlfttivity .ta .a pprnipiftnt 

^irT^ i mind. 
-^ ^ ' "tJiir first duty then will be to clear up the relations 

^ Appearafice and Reality^ Chap. i. p. 12. 
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between the two arguments. Call the present one 6 
and the phenomenalistic one a. In the first place h is 
no ground by itself for believing the phenomenalistic 
conclusion. The fact that whatever I perceive has a 
certain relation to an org ap ^f pf^ rception cannot pos- 
sibly be by itself any reason for supposing: that it does 
not exist w hen it is not pftrneivftd. For the relation 
to the organ, whatever it may be, is not the relation 
of being perceived, since that is a relation to the mind 
and not to the body. Hence, although 6 might prove, 
e.g. that there is no reason to suppose that red ever 
exists out of some relation to the eye, yet, as this 
relation cannot itself be that of being perceived, there 
can be no reason supplied by b alone that red does 
not exist in this relation R to the eye even when it 
is not perceived. It is clear that to pro ve the phe- 
. nomenalistic conclu sion we need soi^thing more tbaS^ 
6, VIZ. a premise to the effect that the relation R to 
the organ of sense, whatever it may be, implies also 
the relation of being perceived. Without this we 
merely know that we never do perceive X without 
being able to show that it is also related to some 
organ ; and this leaves two alternatives open to us 
beside phenomenalism, viz. (i) that the object con- 
tinues to exist in the same relation to our organs 
even when we cease to perceive it, or (ii) that, whilst 
it cannot be perceived when it ceases to stand in this 
relation to the organ, yet it does not cease to exist 
when it ceases to stand in this relation. And, as 
before, the sole reason so far for choosing phenomenal- 
ism rather than one of these alternatives is the old 
argument(8) which we have already discussed. 

So far I have taken the relativity argument quite 
generally, and have shown that, unless the relation R 
to an organ which it claims to discover can be proved 
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to imply the relation P of being perceived, it has no 
bearing on phehomenaliBm whatever. We will now 
ccmsider R a little more cloeely and see if there be 
any reason to suppose that it implies P. What is 
the nature of iS ? It is clear that at this stage we 
must not tie ourselves down to the causal theory 
which common-sense commonly assumes as the con- 
necting link between appearance and reality when it 
thinks it has discovered a distinction between the 
two. For the perceived relation is supposed to con- 
nect our organs of perception with what we perceive 
and the argument fix)m it is supposQ^ t^ ghnw^t^ftt 
what we pfrfiftivft m ftlw^y s an appearance^ On the 
other hand the causal relation is supposed to connect 
our perception of a given object taken as a mental 
event with the supposed real cause of that perception 
which is not itself the object of it. Another point to 
notice about R is that it must be a relation of whose 
existence and nature we must be able to learn, and 
we must therefore be careful that we do not, by as- 
suming that the presence of R makes the objects of 
our perception appearances, assume that R itself is at 
once an object of a perception and a reality. 

It is tolerably easy to see by considering particular 
cases what sort . of a relation R must be. We shall 
see that it is not supposed to be a perceptible relation, 
and that is as it should be. Let us consider sight for 
example. I see a coloured object. I shut my eye or 
am deprived of it by accident and I no longer see such 
an object. So too if. I turn my eye away and replace 
it by my ear. Again my eye is a very complicated 
organ in which various distinct parts can be found, 
and, by lesions of the eye and the comparison of it 
with other optical instruments I can discover approxi- 
mately what rdle each part plays in the act of visie*" 
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We can find reason for supposing that the rods and 
cones are connected with colour vision, and con- 
vergence and accommodation with the perception of 
distance. The relation R then splits up into several 
distinct ones in the case of sight, (a) Without eyes 
or with them shut I can see nothing, {b) Some at 
least of the distin^ishable characteristics in the object 
perceived cannot oe perceived in the absence of certain 
appropriate structures in the eye. (c) With open eyes 
possessing all the appropriate parts in working order 
what I perceive depends on the position of my body. 
To ^put the matter^ more gen eiully we must say : 
(g) Without special organs you cannot perceive the 
special qualities like sound, colour, extension, etc. 
(6) With such organ s there is reason to belie ve that 
some of the special characteristics of these qualities 
are so connected with the detailed «f.rnr>^nyg ^^f tl 

^ . . 3 ** ^■•■^■^**aiB**^kf<^ d^fl«a^aM«*«ira<*i> •■tfM^NMM^V'y * ■^'•'J*'*^*""*^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

organ that in its absence they are imperceptib] 
And (c) with^the appropriate organs in full working 
order what you jperceive will still be a part con- 
ditioned n5y" the position and nast history of your 
body. It is only in the case of sight ana nearing 
tEat much progress has been made in correlating 
distinctions that can be perceived in those qualities 
that cannot be perceived without the organ with the 
structure of that organ. 

We can now at least be clear about the various 
relations ^ijth^db^ we have to deal. There la 

firfttly tl^^fW^RonF of an ot^efit t.o the yind when 

..t hat object is perceived. And theq t^Tl^Ffi \^ ^^^ 
^^f tti ifrelfttion R between the object and the body whicJn 
has been found to split up into the three relatio ns 
f C n^ n. The relation r, is tiiat without the ap-*^ 
propriate organ we cannot perceive quaUties of a 
given sort. To this the main exception would be 
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perceptions in dreams, r, is a relation involving the 
particular characteristics of qualities (e.g. the par- 
ticular colour or sound). It is such that without 
certain distinctions in the structure of the appro- 
priate oigan we cannot distinguish these particular 
characteristics. The relation r, is between the posi- 
tion and past history of our bodies and what we 
perceive. The question is whether the fact tha 
Iwhenever objects stand in the relation P to the min 
/they also have the relations ^1, r„ r, to o\x£ bodies i 
(any reason for supposing that they cease to exis 
When they cease to stand in the relation P. 
Jj With regard to the relation y> it seems to me 

tolerably obvious that it jroves nothing . The fiawst 
that without eyes no one would perceive colo\u« can 
be no reason for supposing that, granted that people i 
have eyes and perceive colours, those colours cease to/ 
exist when they are not perceived. The possession 
of this structure might be the only way in which a 
inTnd,. that is connecte d with a bo d y could pftrfiAiv^ 
colours which would be there whether it p ercei ved 
t hem or no t. It is generally, and I think justly, 
held that there might well be sensib le* g^^f^^^if-ifta f.hAf 
J we do not perceive just ^^yv^nsft wfi ^'"^"^ ""^t ^bft 
[requisite_jorggii8. Electrical and magnetic qualities 
might perhaps be offered as examples. And there is 
a singular inconsistency in the position of a man who 
holds that the fax5t that without eyes we cannot per- 
ceive colours proves that colours are only appearances, 
and cdso holds that the fact that we dream about 
colours proves the same conclusion. When we dream \ 
about colours, the objects of our dream perceptions ) 
are as coloured as those of waking life; the only / 
difference is that we perceive them with our eyes 
shut. It is therefore an undue attempt to make 
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the best of both worlds which proves that colours are 
mere appearances both because we can and because 
we cannot perceive them without using our eyes. 

But it will be said that it is not the fact that we 
must have appropriate organs in order to perceive 
definite sense-qualities that proves that the latter 
are mere appearances, but rather the necessity of 
the relation r,. It will be said that this is a 
mere rhetorical flourish preparatory to the really fatal 
argument that when you have got the organs and 
thus are able to perceive the general qualities the 
perception of the particular characteristics depends 
on the detailed stnicture of the organ. But, taken by 
itself, this argument seems to be precisely in the same 
position as the argument from r^. J[t jls impossible to 
tell d priori whether the detailed structure "oT the' 
organ is the condition by which the mind perceives 
real distmctions or whether it . merely . conditiops the 
production of the perception of an apparent object, 
with these apparent distinctions in it. Either ex- 
planation will account for the facts. 

The argument is often reinforced by considerin. 
how different the world must look to birds and insect 
with their eyes so widely different in structure fron 
ours. It will be said : We have every reasoif t( 
think that, even if there be something in common 
between what is perceived by all beings that have', 
eyes, yet shapes, distances, and no doubt colours, will 
depend on the different structure of their organs. 
Think then how different must be the detail of what 
we perceive with our couple of movable adjustable 
lenses from what an insect perceives with an im- 
movable eye consisting of hundreds of lenses set in 
different directions. What right have you to suppose | 
that the object of your perception alone continues to I 

B. p. 13 
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exist unchanged when you cease to perceive it? j 
There seems to be something in this argument which 
makes it worth while for us to consider precisely what 
it proves or renders probable, rather than hastily to 
reject all sense-qualities from the real, as is often done. 

As stated the argument is open to criticism. We 
are told in one breath that the internal structiu*e of 
the insect's eye obviously differs very much from our 
own and also that for this reason it is presumptuous 
to suppose that the spatial characteristics that our 
eyes discover in their objects of vision hold when we 
cease to perceive. Well, if that be so, what reason 
have we for supposing that the insect's eye really 
does differ from our own ? Our only reason is that 
it looks to differ ; but then it is presumptuous, we / 
are warned, to suppose that the distinctions that we^^ 
perceive are those which exist when we cease to 
perceive them. Hence it is presumptuous to believe 
that the insect's eye really does differ from ours ; but 
it was the supposed difference in the first instance 
that made it presumptuous to trust our own sight. 

The argimient can, however, be freed from this 
defect. What it wants to be able to hold is that, 
whilst there is no particular reason to suppose that 
what I perceive is real, there is reason to believe that 
the perceived differences of structure between my eye 
and an animal's are marks ^a real differ ence in 
st ructur e] Although cBfierences in the objects per- 
ceived may not themselves be real characteristics yet 
they may well be marks of real characteristics and 
this would be enough for the present purpose. When 
I perceive differences in the structure of two eyes and 
conclude that they must involve some di fference , in 
the characteristics of the oBjects perceived by mea ns 
of them, I am not forced to believe that in order for 
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here to be a real difference between the eyes at all 
: must consist in th e reality of the perceived diflfer; 
nces. It is enough that these perceived differences 
hall be marks of real ones. In that case I can^ 
onclude that the real structure of the insect's eye 
iffers fit)m that of my own and therefore that in 
11 probability what he perceives is different fit)m 
^hat I do. The premise on which this conclusion 
\ based can be shown to be probable. When we 
ave no information whatever about the nature of 
:>orre8pondence' between appearance and reality it 
ill be improbable that two objects that look different 
ill have the same reality 'corresponding' to them, 
or the corresponding realities can be identical in 
ily one way whilst they can differ in an indefinite 
umber. Hence, when nothing more is known except 
lat the objects of one's perceptions are appearances, 
le alternative that what corresponds to two different 
ppearances is entirely the same is only one alter- 
ative out of an infinite number. The real structure 
f the insect's eye might differ fix)m that of our own 
1 an indefinite number of ways ; it coidd only be 
lentical with it in one. Now the fact that the 
erceived objects differ certainly does not add to the 
Iready small probability that the corresponding reali- 
ies are identical Hence it seems fair to conclude 
hat the perceived difference between my eye and 
hat of an insect is a mark of a real difference in 
tructure and therefore that it is probable that the 
nsect does not perceive precisely the same object of 
)erception as I do. 

""Granted then that our experience does give us 
ome good ground for supposing that insects perceive 
lifferent objects from what we do in respect of detail, 
an the rest of the argument be maintained J^ The 
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rest of the argument was that under these circum -^ 
stances it w^ . 7£ry. .prmiimptnoua. fo fluppoao Jj^t 
what^jwe perceive is real .rathfO^^than JJi_e,iliflferent 
object which the insect, peroeiyea. . This ia flnppnfted.| 

to force. M° ^^ tihfi altfim?^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ithftr i^f.lbiLliy? 
objects ia i^eal.- -Oleariy seme ferthw argument must, 
be needgd_tQ jrove t^^a^ Rince anything that has yet 
been offered leaves open the alternative that Jboth are/ 
real even when we reject as unreasonable the belief 
that one is superior to the other in reality. Now the' 
only ground for denying that both what the insect sees 
and what I see are real is the old one that we mentioned j 
in the second chapter that we otherwise multiply real/ 
^ entities to a terrible extent. For the position is quite ' 
comparable with that of the innumerable different 
ellipses that we see as we move about when we say 
that what * we really perceive ' is a circle. The alter- 
native then was open to us to hold that all these/ 
were equally real, but that each could only be seen! 
from one position and that none of them could be^ 
felt. Here again it might be that both what we 
perceive and what the insect perceives are equally 
real, but that only minds furnished with eyes likei/ 
ours can perceive the reality that we do, and only|| 
those fiimished with eyes like insects' can perceive | 
the reality that they do. And once more I must 
insist that imtil you assume that all these perceptions 
of very similar objects have a common real cause there 
is nothing improbable in a woni of reals> each of which 
can only be perceived by one creature from one place. 
btiU, as we know, that is not the altematixjaJihat 
anyone adopts. We always assume that rea lities ar e 
dear and perceptions of appearances cheap and prefer 
to shape our theories of perception so as to lessen the 
former at the price of increasing the latter. 
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What then I wish particularly to point out is 
that once mor e the relativity argument has proved j 
powerless by itselt to sKow'that the otiects of our 
perceptions are appearances rather than that the 
structure ot' our o^insTs^the necessary condition of n . 
our perceiving certain special qualities and character- 
istics of reality. In the argument that we have just 
discussed it has merely succeeded in leading us back 
to the argimient I (6) of our first chapter and in pro- 
viding some new special cases to which to apply it. 

We have now seen how far the argument from 
relativity to an organ, in as far as it rests on a corre- 
lation between the observed structure of o\ir organs 
and the characteristics of our objects of perception, 
is relevant to the question of realism. We have seen 5/^ 
that all the facts are capable of two interpretatioiPifli.|.y 
viz. the Inst rumejOLtaLona which holds that our 01 
and their detailed structure are the instruments b^ 
which the mind perceives real thinsra and their rej 
qualities and characteristics ; and the Causal on< 
which hol3s that ou^r organs and their interpe^l ^trua^ 
ture are conditions j>f tjhe^jjierc^tioil by the mind oi 
oSjects and distinctions in them, both of which fot 
aught we can tell are mere appearances. So far the I 
o5ty"i!Q6aTIffthat'^as been offered for deciding between 
the two views is the old argument from complication 
of reals. 

Our next step will be to discuss these two alter- 
natives fiirther and to consider the extraordinary way 
in which science and common-sense divide up given 
masses of perceptions as between these two views. 
We may then perhaps hope to discover some principle 
of separation which we can criticise. Where corre- 
lation can be found between organ and object per- 
ceived common-sense will sometimes hold that the 
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bodily coDditions are what enable the mind to perceive \ 
certain characteristics that continue to exist whether/ 
they be perceived or notjmd in other cases it holdc 
that the detaiL^us^^^ cause of the detail in the\ 

object perceived and that the distinctions in the object • 
cease to exist when we cease to perceive them. -We/ 
will cite some examples and then try to discover some 
principle of distinction and to criticise it. (i) The 
fact that we need definite organs to perceive definite 
qualities and that the perception of detail in the 
object perceived is found to depend in some measure 
on the structure of the organ is not generally thought 
by common-sense to prove that the qualities and the 
details perceived are mere appearance. It is rather 
held that the organ m ay be recrarded as an instru- 
ment like a hammer or a chisel which thfi,jaiindLB§^ 
to perceive qualities and distinctions which ar e really 
present whether they are^peiroeived- cannot. As we 
saw we only begin to doubt this when we consider > 
that in all probability other creatures must perceive 
things as rather different.. fro«i what we dg^and tMfc 
it is difficult to give any jprerogative to o ^f organs 
as tellmg^eithef the wHole truth or nothing but the 
truth about reality, and equally repugnant to believe, 
that what each of us perceives is real but imper- 
ceptible to the other, (ii) The fact that as we move 
our bodies about what we perceive is seen to change 
shape steadily is held to prove that we do not perceive 
the real ; for it is held that in general these changes 
do not take place in the real that * corresponds to' 
our objects of perception. Similarly the ^q^^KI^ ^^fytf 
that we perceive when we push our eyes aside are not 
supposed to be real. Thus this sort of dependence on 
the positions and states of our organs is supposed to 
prove that what we perceive is appearances and that 
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the change in our organs causes them to alter, and 
not that the real alters and the changes in our organs 
are the means by which we perceive this real altera- 
tion, (iii) The use of instruments on the other hand 
seems to be held to be comparable with that of the 
detailed structure of our organs and to be the means 
by which we perceive real distinctions which we could 
not perceive without them. Yet (iv) not all instru- 
ments are supposed to do this. Some are believed 
to distort the real, i.e. to show us charactmstics that 
are not there except as perceived. And the taking of 
certain drugs o r excess of alcohol is supposed to have 
the same^ effect ; i.ei'Tiot toTeteal new details in 
reality but to make us perceive more appearances. 

Here we have a wide and difficult subject for 
discussion and criticism. We must first of all dis- 
tinguish the Instrumental View fix)m the rest. The 
Instrumental View refers to the relatively permanent 
structure of our bodily organa and holds that they 
are the means whereby our minds get at real dis- 
tinctions. So far is this view carried that, uniesSi 
the proper instrument be employed, what is perceived 
is not real. This is one reason why it is held to be'i \ 
obvious that what is perceived in dreams is imreaLJ \ 
'You had your eyes shut when you saw this/ which* 
would be the usual criticism of a dream perception 
woidd reduce to ' You were not using the instruments 
which everyone knows to be essential if you wish to 
see the real.' Of course there are other arguments 
about dreams which I have also discussed ; but this 
would certainly be regarded as one important argu- 
ment. The present view also holds that there are 
some additional conditions that the mind can usefully 
employ to help the bodily instrument, viz. certain 
arrangements of matter like microscopes. These, 
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although not permatieDt conditions like the eyes and ] 
their structure, are yet held to be means of getting | 
information about the real that could not be discovered 
without their help. Again, bodily instruments, like* 
other instruments, are held to need adjustment and 
arrangement in proper positions in order for them to 
enable the mind to perceive the real. And this raises 
the diflSculty of how we can tell when they really are 
in adjustment. And we also Jiave to try and under- 
stand how it is that some instruments and some bodily 
motions can be known to help the mind to perceive 
the real whilst others can be known to make it perceive 
appearance. 

I think then, that we can discuss the whol e problem 
under the folio wing heads.:, (i) Can we maintain that 
the bodily organs are instruments by which the mind 
can learn about the real in perception, and that the 
dependence of the perception of certain characteristics 
in the objects perceived on the detailed structure of 
the organ only shows that this detail is necessary for 
the perception of real characteristics and not that it 
is the cause of the perception of merely apparent '. 
characteristics ? (ii) Can We give a reasonable account 
of what we mean by these bodil y organs being in 
proper adjustment which will enable us to hold that 
under certain conditions the objects perceived by them 
are real, but under others — such as the pushing aside, 
of the eye or the^ change of shapes with motion — they 
are not real? And (iii) Oan we give a reasonable 
account of instruments of p recisi on which will justify 
the view e.g. that an object seen through a micro- 
scope gives us new and true information about reality, 
whilst the universal yellowness seen after taking san- 
tonin does not ? 

(i) The Instrumental Theory. First of all we 
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must try to understand precisely what is meant by 
an instrumental theory of perception. We will begin 
by considering the analogy with tools, and see how 
far it holda Let us consider a typewriter. This is 
a material mechanism consisting of parts so connected 
that by using it properly the hand can print letters 
on paper in any order that the mind chooses. The 
letters that are printable are correlated with differ- 
entiations of the typewriter itself Now it is obvious 
that there is some analogy between an arrangement 
like this and an organ like the eye. The eye also 
is a differentiated structure ; without it (if we set 
aside dreams) we can perceive neither visual exten- 
sion, shape, distance, nor colours. With it there is 
strong reason to believe that some at least of the 
particular characteristics of these general qualities are 
correlated with certain differentiations of its structure. 
So far the analogy to the typewriter is pretty close. 
But now we must note some differences, (i) That 
effect of the typewriter's working for which we say 
it is the necessary instrument is produced in a third 
thing different both from that which employs the 
instrument and from the instrument itself — viz. the 
paper. Now, in vision with the eye, on the as- 
sumption that the eye is an instrument by which 
we come to perceive reality, wei must have quite a 
different arrangement. In the case of the typewriter 
there was (a) the mind and body of the typist ; (b) the 
machine with its internal structure, and (c) the blank 
paper. As a result of changes in a effects are pro- 
duced in h which in turn produce effects in c which 
are correlated with the differentiations of 6. In vision 
with the eye we seem to have (a) the mind, (6) the 
eye with its internal' structure — (we ought of course 
to include the brain and nerves, but the point is 
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> unimportant for the present purpose) — (c) the real 
y>object with its real differentiations, and {d) the effect, 
^^ t^-f which is presumably the perception by the mind of 
/ * thSCobject with its differentiations. But in the first 
^ *^ > case d was a change in c caused by a through the 
y^ ^ use of 6. Now in the present case this is precisely 
jy/^ what is £2t. supposed to happen. If the act of per- 
^ Jr t ceiving X changes X then it is not X that we perceive. 
/ //^ In fact tne change « supposed to be produced not in 
^ r ^ c but in a, i.e. in the mind that uses the instrument. 
If follows that, even on the instrumental view, the 
effect is a change in the mind, so that the instru- 
mental view has at once some a£5nity to the causal 
ona 

The next point to notice is the peculiar nature of 

the effect. Knowledge and perception are of course 

unique events, and it is not to be expected that an 

example taken from material instruments used to affect 

the material world will furnish a complete analogy. 

Unfortunately there is not a general agreement as 

to the precise nature of the effect. The difficulty is 

that people are not agreed as to what they mean by 

a mind. But, waiving that difficulty, and supposing 

that we do know more or less what we mean by a 

mind even if we should be hard put to it to express our 

meaning in words, I suppose we could agree that the 

J' effect is what we call a jjerceptipn^ and that a per- 

y ^ p ception is something that can be analysed conceptually 

^ ^'^ ^j into a mind in the relation of perception to an object. 

r^^ It is an open question whether these terms can ever 

K\^ exist out of relations of that kind, but that of course 

^ is precisely the question that we have all along been 

^Vy discussing. All that can be said about the relation 

ff is that it must not alter the qualities of its referent 

otherwise than to give it the quality which it did 
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not, if real, possess before, viz. that of being perceived, 
i.e. of being relatum to this relation. Some such view 
as this must I think be admitted. It must be noted 
that here it is hardly possible to call the real object 
agausft of the pftmftpf.iQrij except that it may be 
something in the object that causes a mind provide d; 
witht he appropriate organs to enter into this, relatio n , .\ 
to th atparticular object rather than to another at a 
Mven_times__ But this does not depend, I take it, on ' 
that particular character that it is perceived to have 
in distinction from other objects of perception ; for 
aU objects that are real and are perceived at any time 
must agree in possessing in them the causes necessary • 
to set up the relation to the mind if those causes lie 
in the perceived objects at all. This is quite different 
firom the case of the typewriter. There is not some- 
thing already written on the paper, nor does something 
in the paper other than the writing set up a relation 
by means of the tjrpewriter between the hand and the 
written paper. 

, It is the belief in error that faro^A ua to dftsert^ 
a purelv instrumeptAl viftw Rugh ha I have sketched. 
We navenaome rea son to believe that we do not always . 
perceive what really exists j at any rate if we believe / 
it we nave to deal with a terribly complicated world. | 
Now the diflSculty on the present view of the per- 
ception of appearances is obvioua They are not 
perceptions of nothing, but have an object just as 
much as do those which are supposed to be perceptions 
of the real. And the objecte in both cases are clearly 
very much alike. The important difference is supposed 
to be that appearances, unlike real objecte of percep- 
tion, cease to exist when they cease to be perceived. 
But if perception by means of an organ just means 
that through ite assistance mind and object are brought 
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into the relation of perception to each other, this seems 
to imply that both are existing beforehand recwiy to 
be brought into that relation. And this cannot be 
so with apparent obiects. The o nly way then to ex- 

. plain the perception of appearances on this theory 
would be to suppose that they beffin to exist and 
enter into the relation of being perceived at nnft and^ 
the same KP.^PaePfcr Now this is clearly the edge of 
a slippery slope. For now it seems as if the mind 
and its organs were, at anj^ rate, the part-causes not 
merely of The entering of an already exist ent reali ty 
into a definite relation to the mind, "bul also of th e 
existence of objects with their^ differi3QtiaUQQ§. If 
then the mind 4- an organ -h perhaps some third fSetctor 
are capable of causing not only the entry of realities 
into the relation of being perceived but jJso the exist- 
ence of objects in that relation — objects which cease 
to exist when the relation ceases to hold — what ground 
can we have for supposing that any of the objects that 
we perceive are realities rather than that they are 
appearances caused in the second way, which is now 

1 admitted to be possible? In fact can you begin to 
distinguish between appearances and realities without 
making it very probable that we perceive nothing but 
appearances ? 

Thus the instrumental theory comes to be replaced 

'by a causaTone. In the* causal theory sometfii ng "X "* 
acts on the organ, the organ and tha , miiMJ to^j^ether 
produce a perception, as a whole, i.e. somethi ng from 
which indeed an object can be analysed out, though 
there is no reason to think that it can exist out 
of that whole called a perception, ^uch an object is 

^ an appearance in our sense of .Jtb© word. As soon 
as all perceived objects thus become appearances the 
analysis of the perception into mind + relation + object 
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tends to be dropped and replaced by a whole called 
a state of mind in which the difference of object is 
attached as a kind of adjective. For, since all these 
objects are appearances, and cannot exist, as is believed, 
out of this relation to the mind, it is felt that the 
old analysis is otiose. This is of course harmless 
enough so long as it merely means that, whilst the 
distinction between perception and object perceived 
is clearly recognised, it is also recognised that it is 
only an analysis like that of a note into its pitch, 
intensity, and quality, and that the elements elicited 
do not exist apart. But in practice it is a most 
dangerous step because the undoubtedly important 
difference between object perceived and perception of 
object, which remains on any tl^eoiy, is minimised 
until it is thought that because the latter is mental 
the former must obviously be so too. 

But we have been runnmg ahead of common-sense 
and must now return to it. The replacement of the 
instrumental theory by the causal one is very slow 
and tentative, and common-sense believes that it can 
distinguish bttimuMi^ cases where the instrumental 
theoiy still holds and others where the causal one 
Tiecomes necessary. Let us consider the steps that 
common-sense makes, (a) The instrumental theory 
is believed at first to be suflScient for the ordinary 
perceptions of everyday life, and only mirages and' 
bent sticks ancT such objects are held to require the 
causal view. (6) Further investigation shows that' 
what different people see at the same time and what 
the same person sees at different times from different 
places often closely resemble each other and yet have 
discoverable differences. The likenesses and differ- 
ences seem easily explicable on the causal theory 
by the assumption of a common cause and slightly 
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different conditions. Hence the causal theory begins / 
to spread at the expense of the instrumental one. 
(c) Speculative persons now suggest that in all cases ^ 
what we perceive are appearances but that in true 
perceptions the objects perceived are like the real 
non-mental non-organic causes of these perceptions, 
whilst in illusory perceptions they are not. {d) Finally 
it is asked : What possible reason can there be for 
supposing that the causes of our perceptions in any 
way resemble the effects ? Thus we reach the thing- 
in-itself. Ordinary common-sense wavers between (a) 
and (6); orthodox science (apart from Mach's school) 
wavers between (6) and (c). {d) is held with varying 
degrees of consistency by Kant, Spencer, and Huxley ; 
but efforts have always been made to get away from 
it and to offer some frirther determination of things- 
in-themselves, e.g. the Will in Schopenhauer and 
the noumenal self in Kant. Common-sense apparently 
never supposes that the causes of our perceptionis are 
past states of ourselves or of other minds. This 
alternative, according to the way in which it is worked 
out, leads to Solipsism, Phenomenalism, or Idealism. 

We must now consider the position that the or- 
gans of perception are the mind's instruments a little 
fiirther, and show some other distinctions between 
them and instruments like typewriters which are 
used by the body and the mind. In all use of in- 
struments the user is supposed to be a substance and 
active. We saw that we could make little use of the 
conception of activity and that there were difficulties 
about substance except for objects in space. This\ 



view then will assume that the mind is a substanc e 
anH'activ e. By its activity we can only mean, after 
our discussion on causality, that events in it are 
part-causes of an effect. The effect here is however 
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a change in the mind, as we have seen. Hence we 
have to distinguish (a) the change in the mind that 
caused it to use the instrument and (h) the change 
that this use of the instrument causes in the mind 
that uses it. All ordinary instruments like type- 
writers are voluntarily employed, thus, in their 
employment there are on the instrumental view of 
the bodily organs two separate uses of instruments — 
(i) the mind uses the body (here by means of volition) 
and (ii) the body uses the typewriter. We have to 
eonsidei the sj ot th«e. Tthe us, of organ, by • 
the mind for perception the use may be voluntary 
or involuntary. There are a good many perceptions 
that we cannot help having. On the other hand it 
is clear that the use of our organs is also in part 
voluntary. The volition enters when we voluntarily 
place and adjust our organs and when we pay atten- 
tion. It is only in such cases as these that the mind's 
use of organs of perception is strictly analogous to 
the use of a typewriter. We voluntarily do certain 
things with our bodies just as we do with tj^writers 
because we have reason to believe that the result will 
be one which we wish and cannot reach without the 
use of such helps. But, whilst tj^writers will not 
work of themselves, i.e. someone must wish to write 
in order for them to write anything, minds can and 
do have perceptions by means of their organs even 
when they do not wish to do so. When the reference 
to volition as an antecedent to the use of the instru- 
ment is cut out I a good deal of the analogy between 
our organs and instruments seems to vanish. We must 
now say that the same mind which can use bodily 
organs to produce changes in itself called perceptions 
may also have those changes produced in itself by the 
instruments without having previously willed to use 
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them. Now we know that, in the case of perception » 
the perception that is finally produced is an efiect in 
the mind ; but what was essential to a purely instru-l 
mental view was that the mind + the organ should also 
condition the perception. On the view of perception 
as a relation between mind and object the mind could 
only be said to be a cause in the sense that it depends 
on its natiu^e that the relation of perception can be 
set up between it and anything else. Now even 
when our having a certain perception can be said to 
depend on our past volitions the immediate effect of 
those volitions is merely to adjust our organs and put 
them into definite positions. After that what we 
perceive does not depend, so &r as we can see, on any 
other volition. But, for complete analogy between 
the use of an instrument by the body and that of an 
organ by the mind, it would seem, as we saw, essential 
that the mind should be 'active' in using the in- 
strument, and that would mean that all the time itl 
was being used events in the mind were going on| 
and were part-causes of the effect. We see however | 
that ^i;j;&iAj;u>-^vidfiDca. that this is the case either' 
with voluntary or involuntary, perception. In T)1ie 
first place, for the present purpose the former reduces 
to the latter, because, as we saw, the whole effect of 
volition is to produce a preliminary adjustment of the 
organ after which everything proceeds involuntarily. 
And in this involuntary process we cannot discover' 
that the cause of the perception is the comparatively 
permanent structure of the organ + changing states 
of the mind. As far as we can see^the mind only 
enters as a kind of permanent condition in the sense 
that it is the sort of thing which alone can be refer- 
ent to the relation of perception. Thus the analogy 
between perception by means of an organ and the 
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use of an instrument like a typewriter breaks down 
over the fact that the user in the first case is not^ 
and in the second case is, continually * active' while 
he uses the instniment. The view with which we 
seem to be left is that organ + mind are joint con- 
ditions with ^me otherjsaiige^ of the mind entering 
into the relatioTof-peP^ion to an object. 

What however was the essential element in the 
instrumental view from the standpoint of the theory 
of knowledge? It was that the use of the organ 
gave us true knowledge about reality which we could 
not get without it. Now th i i» pQflait;>^ity is got 
affected by the distinction that w^ ^avg jiist pof^ 
between the way in which minds iise organs and the 
way in which they use typewriters by means of 
bodies. Suppose that the organs + the mind are joint 
conditions^ with some other cause of the establishment 
of the relation of perception between the mind and 
some object? then the important question for the 
theory of knowledge is not directly what that third 
part of the cause may be, but whether as a matter 
of fitct the term to which the three -m conjunction cause 
the mind to have this relation is a real thing or an 
appearance. It would not be necessary in order that 
perception should give knowled ge of the real that the 
third condition of the perception beside the organ and 
the mind should lie in the reality which is perceived 
in that particular perception. Yet common-sense has 
rarely accepted any other alternative. It has always 
wanted the cause to be like the object of the per- 
ception that it causes, and, in as far as it has failed 
to be so, it has held that object to be appearance. 
g mu sttake a less timid view however and put our 
uestion about the revised form of the instrumental 
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structure of our bodily Q rg^^ft ^^*^ jftlTlt gonditioJ 
which in combination with some othOT cause 
, the mind into the relation of porceLving an objeptj 
can we discover (a) Whether that object is real, andi . 
i? so, when ? and (6) What a re the natarftfi 9f fih^ 
ctiuses in pcorticular cases? 

Now cQmm9n-sen8e m i ts own theory of knowledge 
has an answer to both these questions. In its less 
reflective form it says: (a)_Neariy._alL.-tLe.-ol;^ects 
with which we enter into .the. relation of perceptiou 
are real ; bat soxoa aca^ app i Mw i B i ca : (6) When our 
pftr p^ptions are perceptions of the real^ the 
our perceiving just this thing at this momen] 
the reality which we percei ve^lWgWlH* Wil 
conditions that we have the appropriate organs and 
a mind. When we perceive an appearance the cause 
cannot KaTh ^.Ka nj^jft^^tr ^^' thlLt^pi^r^Q^pfl^^fliiiAA tHaC^ 
did not exist until the perception . itself, did .ao. T^ 
must therefore lie in other things which we do not 
perceive at the moment when we perceive the appear- 
ances. This seems to me to be the theory of knowle(^ 
of reflective c6mm6n-sen§e»^ffcnd, as it is carried over, in 
part at any rate, into natural science, we shall do well 
to examine it carefully. 

This theory enables common-sense to give some 
account of the various ellipses that are seen from 
various positions and the real circle which it believes 
to be there. The real circle, it will say, has in itself 
the cause of our perception of it when combined with 
other relatively permanent conditions. The ellipses 
that are seen from other positions are appearances 
and, as such, it cannot be events in them that cause 
our perception of them. On the contrary it is still 
events in the real circle. These have remained the 
same but the conditions have changed slightly and 
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therefore it is only to be expected from our general 
knowledge of causal laws that a slight change in the 
effect will be produced such as is observed. This then 
would be the way in which common-sense would 
ftilfil its favourite maxim that * realities are dear and 
appearances cheap' on the present view. We shall 
have later to consider whether this particular argument 
is justified even on its own premises. 

At present however we will consider generally the 
view that we have attributed to common-sense. That 
view depends on the synthetic proposition that when 



real thin jgs„are 4?erQeiyed,eyents . in the real things 

are paj t>cQ,uges, ol.tlAfi perce^itioM joLttsSk the other 
conditions being (a) a mind, and (6) bodily organs 
properly constructed and adjusted. Is such a syn- 
thetic proposition true, and, if so, could we ever have 
been led to discover its truth ? 

The first point to note is that it contains two 
synthetic propositions, (a) Certain objects of per- 
ception have events in them which are causes of thosa. 
objects being perceived ; and (b) All oli^ects that are^ 
real and are perceived have the perceptions of them- * 
selves caused by events in them*.. It leaves open the \ 
question whether there are real things that are never 
perceived, but common-sense would certainly hold that 
that was possible and probable. We have to enquire 
then whether these two synthetic propositions are 
true, or whether it is possible to get the sort of 
evidence necessary to prove or render them probable. 
They are certainly not self-evident, so that unless 
|;hey can be rendered probable by some other pro- 
positions we have no particular right to believe them. 
We may therefore begin by asking whether there is 
any way of proving or rendering them probable. 

Causal laws can only be elicited by observation 

U— 2 
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either of the sequence of events which we finally 
decide to be cause and effect, or of other sequences 
which we analyse so that the causal law in question 
emerires as a product of analysis, or as a hypothetical 
law b^ween what is not observed which what is 
observed renders probable. Now it is quite clear that 
we cannot observe first certain events in X and then 
note that later on we perceive X^ for that would be 
to imply that we can observe parts of X before we 
observe any of it, which is absurd. Hence, if the 
causal law be one of succession it cannot be discovered 
by observing the succession directly. If the causation 
be contemporary it would • be theoretically possible to 
observe directly that conjunction of events which might 
encourage a belief in a causal law. For we might 
observe that there was always a definite process going 
on in all objects that we perceive so long as we per- 
ceive them. But there would be very little comfort 
to be got out of this. In the first place we do not 
observe anything of the kind. And further, if we did, 
we certainly could not base a law of simultaneous 
causality on this alone ; we should also want to khow 
whether the same process might not be going on in 
the things when we did not observe them. And we 
clearly could not decide this point by observation, 
smce we cannot perceive what things are doing when 
we do not perceive them. 

It is perhaps worth while to note that if we are 
dealing with successive causation the converse of (6) 
will follow firom (a). If there be any objects of per- 
ceptioiv the perception of which is caused by events in 
those objects that happened before the perception took 
place, then it is clear that such objects must be reaL 
For they must have existed before the perception of 
them took place in order that they should have states 
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before that event, and if they were appearances this 
would be impossible. If the causality be simultaneous 
this will still follow. For the event in the object will 
then take place at the same moment as the perception, 
if it be the cause of the latter. But an event cannot 
be said to take place in anything unless that thing 
has existed for a finite time\ and therefore if an event 
in an object be a cause even by simultaneous causaUty 
of the perception of that object the object must have 
existed for a finite time before it was perceived, and 
therefore be real. The same will hold if we allow the 
cause to follow the effect, though common-sense does 
not generaUy admit this possibUity. For if an event 
in X be a cause of a previous perception of X, then 
X must exist after the perception of X, and therefore 
cannot be a mere appectrance. If we allow an interval 
between cause and effect we must be prepared to admit 
that a mind may perceive an object either before it 
haa begun or X"; ha. c-ed^to exu*. There i. 
no particular objection to thia Common-sense would 
indeed reject the former alternative, but it holds that 
the. latter often occurs, and, as fitr as I can see, there 
is no difference in principle involved. 

After this digression we can return to the question 
of how it is supposed that we actually learn about the 
propositions (a) and (6). It will now be admitted that 
we cannot hope to discover by direct observation the 
causal laws whether simultaneous or successive that 
connect events in what we perceive with our perception 
thereof The only possible method then must be the 
hypothetical one. Now we are also told by science 
that the cause of our perceptions of objects is im- 
perceptible events in imperceptible parts of those 

1 For any change involves two different states at different moments, 
and all different moments are at finite durations apart 
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objects if real. Science would certainly hold that the 
perceptions of dreams are appearances, and as we saw 
would probably give as one reason for this opinion that 
they are not perceived by means of the appropriate 
organs. But, if pressed as to why this should matter, 
I think it would almost certainly reply that as the 
organs are not \ised we must assume that dreams are 
due to central excitations, which just means that they 
are caused by our own bodies. And, if it be asked 
why perceptions completely caused by states of our 
own bodies should not be perceptions of real objects, 
I think there can be no doubt that science would answer 
that it is because the object of our dream perception 
is not a part of that body whose changes cause the 
perception. Thus there seems to be no doubt that 
sc ience does in some way accept the coi^ i^^n-^^^^ 
view that the perceptions of real objects must be 
caused by events in those objects, although it cannot I 
be quite so naif about it as is common-sense. 

It will be best then to formulate the theory under 
discussion in terms of the beliefs of science since we see 
that they only differ from those of common-sense by 
their greater elaboration and more consistent appli- 
cation of a common principle. We must the^l) 
formulate t he..poflitiQn which natural scienca. J^ikfi&Jlip. 
on tins matter, and (2) see whether it is a subject to 
wKTcirthe hypothetical method really applies. 

(1) We know roughly that science believes t hat 
extension, figure, mass, and motion are real, and that 
it believes itself able to prove, or at any rate to render 
very probable, that the causes of the perceptions, both 1 
of other qualities which it believes to be appearances 
and of those qualities which it believes to be real, are / 
the motions of small extended masses with electric I 
charges. It is true that so far, without introducing;! 
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causation, we have seen no reason whatever for ascribing 
a superior reality to the so-called primary rather than 
to the so-called secondary qualities, whilst, with such a 
theory, it remains a question whether either can be said 
to be real. However, we will set this diflSculty aside for 
the present and consider the exact sense in which science 
believes that when we perceive a real object the cause 
of the perception of it is to be found in changes within 
it. In the first place^^ if chairs and ^bles really consist 
of little extended bodies in very rapid motion^^ can it 
be said that I ever perceive anything. reaU jBince I cer- 
tainly do not perceive anything of this kind when 
I look at a chair or a table ? If we throw away at 
once at the bidding of science all secondary qualities, 
this awkward question will still crop up with r^ard 
to primaries. / 1 think that science would answer : You 
do not indeed perceive all that is real, nor indeed are 
all the particular shapes and sizes that you perceive 
real, but as far as concerns primary qualities, all that 
you perceive when your organs are properly adjusted 
either is real or is related according to known laws 
with real primary qualities. The chair that I see has 
a certain shape and size ; subject to certain modifications, 
that remain to be discussed and are connected with the 
change of shape and size through change of relative 
position and adjustment of our organs, science would 
hgld that we do perceiva tha real shape anH siae in 
a certain definable sense. That is to say, that, whilei 
we do not perceive the differentiation into ftlectjranfl in' 
rapid motion, yet the limits within which the.6lfictri)AS. 
are "inbving about are practically those that are seen 
with thenake d e y e ; — "kgeiti] if the chair visibly inoves, 
we do not indeed perceive the motions of individual 
electrons, but all the electrons are moving in the 
direction of the perceived motion of the chair as a 
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whole, retaining the old geometrical outlina It is in ' 
this sense, then, I take it, that the primary qu alities 
that we perceive under certain conditions with our 
organs arejeal.. 

We can now understand in what sense science 
means that when we perceive what is real the cause of 
our perception is events in the reality that is perceived. 
It means that the cause is events in the real which are ^ 
nst-tbemselves perceptible, but are changes in imper- 
ceptible parts of that whose real shape, size, and motion 
as a whole we are caused to perceive by these eventa . 
This is an intelligible statement, but in it the view of 
common-sense is beginning to lose its simplicity. It^ 
will be noted that on the ordinary scientific view the 
instrumental and the causal positions are combined in 
the perception of an object. The events in that object 
are supposed to bring us really into perceptual relation 
with some at least of its primary qualities, and the eye 
is a necessary means to this end. But they cUso are 
supposed to cause states in our eyes which cause per- 
ceptions of colours, and the objects of these perceptions 
are mere appearances. If we had not properly con- 
structed eyes we should not perceive either shapes 
or colours; but the second would not rob us of any 
knowledge about the real on this theory, whilst the 
first would. I think, however, that even among 
secondaries science would draw some distinction. It 
would almost certainly hold that the colours perceived 
on real tablecloths were in some way more reputable 
than those perceived in dreams, on the ground that the 
cause of the former was events in that of which there 
was a perception, whilst this is not so in the latter. 
I do not think, however, that anything can be made 
of such a distinction. Once a quality is believed to be 
an appearance it is surely impossible to smuggle back 
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a kind of reality for it which is reflected from one of 
the other effects of the cause of our perception of it. 

T>^ft final pAftif inn ^f scionc e then would seem to be ' 
thatr the perc eption pf what is real must be caused by 
events in that real thing, ^but that those real events 
also cause the "perception of appearances which may (as 
in the case of colours) or may not (as in that of sounds) 

bft InfiftljfMvl in thsLt i-prI f.K^ng hy fhft pArmpi'^nf. 

(2) As we now understand the position that science 
takes up as to the relation between the real and the 
causes of our perceptions of it, we can pass to the 
consideration of the m ethod by which science claims \ 
to discover these unperceptible causes an3"Hyp6theticaI 
laws in the case of our perceptions both of appearances 
and of realities. 

The method as we saw must be in the end hypo-» 
thetical. Science has to establish two things : (a) That 
when we perceive the real there are differentiations in 
it that we do not perceive, and (6) The nature of the 
psychophysical laws connecting the imperceptible 
changes of these imperceptible realities with our 
perceptions. With regard to the laws, we ought to, 
note that certain things can be discovered before we 
make any particular theory as to the nature of the 
more remote causes of our perceptions. These have 
indeed already been mentioned in part at any rate. 
It is independent of any particular theory that without 
eyes we cannot see colours and shapes and that there- 
fore bodUy organs are in general necessary for the 
perception of the distinct general qualities, whether 
they be real or only appearances. Again, the fact of 
perceiving similar things in dreams, and the results 
of lesions of the brain and nerves suggest that the last 
st^ige in the process would be a state of brain, and 
that when we do perceive by using organs, the organs 
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have states which affect the brain, and the states of 
the brain are the last cause of the perception, both 
of appearances and of realities. Thus without any 
special theory about the nature of the complete causes 
of our perceptions, it looks as if we could distinguish 
three kinds of causal laws which successively operate 
m the causation of our perceptions. iTiese would be 
(a) Physicophys iological laws which deal with the 
causation of the variable states in the relatively per- 
manent structure of our organs ; (6) Phvaioloy ical laws 
connecting the states of our organs with the final 
states of our brain; and (c) Psychop^ij^giQlogifial^ laws 
connecting the final states of our brain with the 
differentiations of the object the perception of which 
they cause. When we do not want to refer to this 
probable analysis of the total process we shall just 
refer to the whole process as Psychophysical. 

What particularly interests us at present is the 
evidence for the physicophysiological laws, but it is 
hardly possible to consider these alone and apart from 
the total process. It is clear that our evidence must 
in the end rest on what we do perceive. Now all that^ 
we can be fairly sure about without hypothesis is the 
necessity of organs of a certain definite structure for 
us to be able to perceive certain general qualities eA 
all. But of course we never do perceive qualities in 
general, but particular cases of them, and we perceive 
now one particular case and now another; now a green 
circle* and now a red triangle. If we accept the 
instrumental view we are not forced to believe that 
there is a difierent bodily state for every different 
particularisation of general qualities that we perceive. 
The eye with its special structure might be essential 
to our perception of colour and shape and extension of 
any kind, but it might well be that when once we had 
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the structure requisite for this we could perceive a red 
triangle and a green circle without there being any 
special state of body corresponding to red and green, 
to circle and triangle. Something would bring a mind 
capable of perceiving colour and shape now into per- 
ceptucJ relation with a red triangle and now to a green 
circle, and there would be an end of the matter. On 
the other hand, this is not the type of view that science 
tends to adopt as it advances. It expects to find not 
merely \hat a permanent structure of the organs is 
necessary for the perception of general qualities, but 
also that to every particular difference perceived there 
will be a different state in the organ. Thus it would 
expect to find that the eye recJly was in a different 
state when it perceived a red triangle from that in 
which it is when it perceives a red circle. It is clear 
that a great deal in this view must be as hjrpothetical 
as anything in the purely psychophysiological part of 
the process. No one can observe that there is a different 
state in the eye and finally in the brain for every 
different particularisation of every quality that is per- 
ceived. Still as time goes on some direct evidence is 
found. We can more or less correlate the accommoda- * 
tion and convergence of our eyes with the distance at \ 
which we perceive objects and prove that in their 
absence objects can only be perceived clearly at a 
single distance ; and we can correlate, though with less 
certainty, the fibres of Corti with the hearing of notes. ^ 
Still in the main the further developments of the 
physiology of the sense organs and their laws must be 
as hypothetical as electrons and the laws of light- 
transmission. 

Now when we have got beyond what we can 
actucJly observe it is clear that from the same data, 
viz. our perceptions and their observed qualities, we 
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have yet to subBtantiate two sorts of hypothetical 
entities at least and three sorts of hypothetical laws 
at least. Any perception will involve the hypothetical 
causes of the states of our organs and their laws; the 
hypothetical imperceptible states of our organs and of 
the brain and their laws; and the hypothetical laws 
connecting the states of our brains with the objects 
that they are supposed to cause us to perceive. We I 
have, in fact, a large number of unknowns to determine 
from one set of knowns, viz. oiu* perceptions and their 
sequences. I^ is clear, then, that there can be no 
perfectly determinate solution of the problem. You 
can make up various laws and various entities, and by 
suitably connecting them account for the facts. StiU,y 
if one theory can be set up whose assumptions are not 
intrinsically improbable, and which does account for 
the facts that can be observed much better than any: 
other, and also intrinsically quite well, we may fairly 
assume that it is very probable. i 

In some measure this seems to be possible. Fori 
instance, we can tell by actual observation that certain 
permanent general qualities in what we perceive can 
only be perceived by people who have a certain per- 
ceptible organ and with a perceptible structure of 
a certain kind. And still keeping to the perceptible, 
we can carry such correlation a good deal farther with 
great probability. Now, if we can assume that what 
we cannot perceive resembles in the main what we 
can and do, it is fair to hold that an hypothesis that^ 
carries such a correlation between the structure of our 
organs and the ability to perceive details still further, 
is intrinsically quite probable, and, if in company with \ 
other intrinsically probable hypotheses, it accounts well, 
for what we do perceive, the total system will be probable, 1 
and will reflect an additional probability on its parts. \ 
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So much for physiological hypotheses and entities. / 
Again, with regard to physicophysiological ones, subject 
to the same assumption of the probability that what 
is not perceived is like what is perceived, we may build 
up an initially probable hypothesis about the physical 
causes of the physiological changes that end in percep- 
tions ; and this, when combined with our physiological 
and psychophysiological hypotheses, themselves sup- 
posed intrinsically not improbable, will account so well 
for what we do perceive that it will furnish a probable 
theory and will reflect an additional probability on its 
elements. For instance, we might run very rapidly 
over the scientific arguments for the wave-theory of 
light to show the kind of argument with which we 
have to deal. It would go somewhat as follows : 
(i) It is a matter of direct observation that when we 
hear a sound we can generally find a vibrating body 
which we can see and feel to be vibrating, (ii) Another 
essential element is a medium between the body and 
the ear, and it can be shown that we only hear the 
sound after a definite interval from the beginning of 
the vibrations^which depends on the distance and the 
nature of the medium, (iii) There are a great many 
phenomena with regard to colours which can best be 
explained by supposing that the cause of our percep* 
tion of them is also a vibratory disturbance ; but the 
absence of a material medium is not found, as in the 
case of sound, to stop the experience altogether, 
(iv) There are numbers of pheno^na which Sn be 
easily explained on the assumption that bodies are 
more differentiated than they appear to be, and only 
with great difficulty without that assumption, (v) On 
the assumption that little imperceptible bits of matter 
and little electric charges obey the same laws as 
larger perceptible ones, there is good reason to believe 
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(a) that little charged particles exist in bodies under 
certain conditions, and (6) that when they vibrate 
they will emit periodic electric and magnetic dis- 
turbances that will travel with a calculable velocity, 
and will be executed at right angles to their direction 
of propagation, (vi) Experiments make it probable 
that light also travels with the velocity, and the effect 
of magnetic fields on polarised light make it very 
probable that the periodic disturbances mentioned in 
(v) are to be identified with light, and are the cause — 
together with the* structure of our organs— of our 
perception of colours and shapes, (vii) Just as it is 
practically certain £ix)m experiments with Savart's 
wheels and with syrens that the pitch ,of notes that 
are heard depends on the number of vibrations that 
reach the ear per second, so we find that many other- 
wise inexplicable phenomena receive an elegant ex- 
planation when a similar assumption is made as to 
the connexion between perceived colours and periods 
of vibration of light. 

Such, then, in the roughest outline are the argu- 
ments on which science fbunds its particular theory as 
to the causes of our perceptions. It will be seen' €Hat 
to be plausible the arguments must assume that what 
is real but imperceptible resembles that which we 
perceive. If primary qualities be real, then it is very 
probable that what we perceive is more differentiated 
than it appears to be, and if the imperceptible obeys 
the same laws as the perceptible, then it is very 
probable that the account which science offers of the 
mode of production of our perceptions is correct. On 
the other hand, unless we have reason to believe that, 
at any rate with regard to primary qualities, the result 
of this whole complicated process is actually to make 
us perceive the real, even if it only enables us to 
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perceive a part of what is really there, the whole 
theory becomes meaningless as it stands, and must 
either be rejected in toto or replaced by some very 
complicated set of further propositions. Unless, for 
instance, what we perceive as extended really is ex- 
tended, it is certainly not obvious what could be 
meant by saying that the perception of it was caused 
by the imperceptible motions of imperceptible parts of i 
it. The question, then, as to whether we accept the" 
instrumental view which holds that all this causal 
process ultimately ends in the perception by the mind 
of something real, or the purely causal view according 
to which it merely causes us to perceive an object 
which is an ^ appearance, and allows no conclusions 
about the real further than the conclusion that it is 
able to cause perceptions of this kind, is no academic 
one, but is vitally important to science. Once grant-* 
that science is right in taking the instrumental view 
with regard to the perception of primaries, and it can 
go on its way rejoicing, and everything that it tells us 
will be a real contribution to cosmology. But once 
deny this and its eminently successftil theory will have 
destroyed its own premises, and the attempt to restate 
it in terms of the new situation must be laborious, and 
may well be unsuccessful. But before we come to this 
vitally important point as to whftthftr.f^T^^^ r^'^ j"?tify 
itself in retaining just so much of the instnunental 
r .*view as it doeSi and replacing it everywhere else.bjr 
** a causal one, we must consider a little more closely the 
position which science takes, that when we perceive 
a reality the cause of our perception is to be found 
in it* 

If it be true that the perception of all that is real 
in an object perceived is caused by events in that 
reality, the position of science as to the unreality 
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of secondaries might seem to follow logically from its 
statement that the perception of secondaries is caused 
by states of primaries. For if ^P is real ' implies that 
the perception of P is caused by events in P itself, it 
must follow that if the perception of P is not caused 
by events in P itself then P is not real. Such an 
argument, though formally valid, would be illusory in 
the present case because it depends on an ambiguity 
in the word ' in.' No doubt if the scientific theory be 
correct the perception of red is caused by the motions of 
imperceptible bodies, and with respect to the causal laws 
involved, nothing is mentioned except their primaiy 
qualities. That, however, is not surprising. The ob- 
served laws of mechanics are always stated in terms of 
primary qualities, simply because it is observed that it is 
practically^ indifferent to them what colours the bodies 
may have. We have no ground for denying that the 
little particles whose motions cause the perception of 
a red body may be red. It will entirely depend on 
whether we hold that the effect of the wave-motion on 
the eyes and brain and mind is to bring the latter into 
relation with the real colour or merely to produce 
a perception with an apparent object, viz. red. Unless 
you first deny the possibility that the motions, which 
as a matter of fact cause you to perceive red, are the 
motions of red bodies, you cannot hold that the fact 
that without those motions you cannot perceive red, 
and that the laws of them involve no mention of red- 
ness, proves that they cannot be red.. In fact, you 
cannot be sure that the perception of red is not caused ' 
by events in what is red until you know that they are, 
events in what has merely primary qualities. Bind there- 1 
fore you cannot use the scientific theory of the causation 
of perceptions to disprove the reality of colour. 

1 Not theoreticallj, because of radiation pressure. 
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But is there any reason to accept the scientific 
view that when we perceive something that is real the 
events that cause that perception are to be found in 
the reality that we perceive ? A priori there is certainly 
no very good reason, so far as I am aware, for such 
a belief. When we perceive a definite reality, the 
event whose causation we are seeking is the establish- 
ment of a relation between the mind and that reality. 
Certainly on the ordinary view of causation this event 
must have a cause; but I know no reason why that 
cause should be found in the reality which is rdatum 
to this relation. If I throw a stone through the third 
ground-floor window on the right of the Great Gate, 
the cause of my throwing it through that window may 
have no connexion with events in the window or the 
room beyond. It may just as well be because someone 
jerks my arm at the time, or because I believe that three 
is a sacred number. I think that the best reason that 
science could offer for its belief would be that the 
assumption of it seems to lead to a general theory that 
is better in accord with the observable facts than any 
other that can be suggested, whilst it is not intrinsically 
improbable if we suppose primary qualities to be real. 
There is, however, a further reason which makes this 
suggestion an intrinsically reasonable one. When we 
perceive a real thing the effect is a setting up between 
it and the mind of a certain relation. It is held that 
for this to happen a mind, a certain kind of organ, and 
an event of some sort are necessary. The question 
is : What sort of event and where ? The reason why 
an event is wanted at all is because our perceptions 
begin and end, and we perceive now this and now that. 
Granted, then, that we knew the type of event required, 
we should stiU have to ask why the relation set up by 
it between the mind as referent and a real object as 

B. p. 15 
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rdatum should have now X b& relcUum and at another 
time Y. Yet this certainly happens, and therefore it 
seems as if the nature of X and Y ought to enter some- 
where into the statement of the causal law. Now, of 
course, it need not be the case that the particular way 
in which X and Y enter should be that the event is 
in X when X is perceived, and in Y when Y is per- 
ceived; but, since the position of the event is as yet 
undetermined, and since it is certain that X and Y 
must be mentioned somewhere in the causal law, it 
is certainly reasonable as an hypothesis to locate the 
events in X and Y respectively, and to say that when 
a real thing is perceived the event that causes us to 
begin to perceive that thing is an event in it. When" 
once this is done we build up on that probable hypo-/ 
thesis the scientific theory that the cause of the 
perception of both primary and secondary qualities is 
to be found in imperceptible events in imperceptible \ 
parts of what we perceive in this particular perception. 
And in so &r as the theory, foimded on this initially 
reasonable assumption, is foimd to account for actually 
perceived phenomena under various circumstances, 
the initially probable assumption has its probability 
strengthened. 

We can now sum up the scientific position and 
the arguments for it, *^ including tliose by whlcli it 
holds itself to be justified in rejecting secondary 
quaJities. (a) There is reason to believe that our suc- 
cessive perceptions depend jointly on our minds, the 
permanent structure of our bodily organs, and on some 
variable event whose location is as yet undetermined. 
(&) In the perception of the real the effect of these 
causes is to establish a relation between the mind and 
some particular reality that is perceived, (c) Since we J 
sometimes perceive one object and sometimes another, ' 
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and this only partly depends on our own voUtions, 
it will follow that, if our minds ever ent^r into this 
relation with real objects, a complete law of the 
causation of our particular perceptions will have to 
take into account those qucJities or relations of the 
reals in question which determine why the mind is( 
related now to one and now to another, {d) Since the^ 
position of the event, which is a joint cause of the 
perception according to (a), has not yet been de- 
fined, it seems probable that we can satisfy (c) by 
locating it in the particular reahty which it causes 
us to perceive, (e) When we make this assumption 
and try to determine the nature of the events in 
question, we are led by ordinary scientific arguments 
to the view that the causes of our perceptions are 
mptionsof imperceptiBIe pieces of matter contained 
within the boundaries that we actually perceive. 
(ff But the laws at which we arrive not only do not 
require us to take into account the secondary qualities 
of these imperceptible particles, but also account for 
the perception of the secondary as well as of the 
primary qualities, (g) Hence not only is the proba- 
bility of our initial assumption that pur perception of the 
real is caused by events in the realities that we perceive 
strengthened by the agreement of the theory based on 
it with the facts, but also, since that theory accounts 
for the whole of what we perceive by events which are 
only known to have the characteristics of part of it, 
there is no reaaon to suppose that the remaining 
characteristics of what we perceive are real 

We must now criticise this argument. It is obliged 
to hold that primary qualities are real. Its troubles ( 
spring fro pi_the fact thftt it oertainly does notnbelievel 
that a ll perceived primary qualities are real and that 
it holds that no secondaries are so. A purely inst ru-^ 

— -* 15—2 
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ment^Ltheory or a purely causal theory does not suflTer | y 
from such difficulties,^ Their special difficulties are 
that the one gives us a great deal more reality than 
we want, whilst the other makes the undoubtedly : 
successfiil scientific theory difficult if not imposaible to \ 
state ^consistently with its conclusions. ij 

We have already said something about the scientific 
argument against secondaries. But we merely showed 
there that the scientific theory, even if fully accepted, 
does not make it impossible that there should be real 
secondaries, and that the mechanism of the wave- 
theory should be the one way by which we are able to 
perceive them^ But the argument in (g) above against 
secondaries is rather different. It is not directed to 
proving that they cannot be real, but only to showing 
that there is no reason why they should be so. Let 
us consider this argument. It simply rests on the 
fact that, whilst the theory as to the causes of our per- 
ceptions of primaries has to be stated in terms of 
primaries, the theory of the causation of the perception// 
of secondaries does not explicitly demand any morey 
than primaries and events in them. t-Now we have/l 
indeed seen that it is utterly impossible to conclude 
from such an argument that bodies are not really 
coloured ; but, for all that, it might be held that if we 
accept the general theory there is a stronger reason 
for believing in the reality of primaries than in that of 
secondaries. For unless some primaries are real the 
theory as stated falls to the ground, whilst on the 
other hand it would be perfectly consistent with the 
theory — though not, as is so often believed, a necessary/; 
consequence ^f it — that all secondaries were menaf/ 
appearances. Still there is one consideration which is 
relevant and must be noted. We cannot confine the . 
supposed real qualities to extension and figure and 
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number. We only experience extended colours or 
temperatures or hardnesses, and I fail to see what | i-^ 
right we have to apply laws which have been obtained 
by observing extended bodies that always had other 
qualities beside extension to mere extensions. I think 
then that we shall have to conclude that the theory 
that makes primary qualities real must also accept the 
reality of some other quality related to extension in 
the same sort of way as are colours and temperatures, 
That quality tn^A^ not be a colour or a temperature, 
or, if it were, it might never be the colour or tempera-! 
ture that we perceive. But, as we have seen, there ij 
so^ fiur no independent argument to make us take the 
instrum ental vi ew for primaries and the causal~vlew 
for secondaries, so that when it is once granted thali 
the mstrumental' view must be taken for at least some^ 
primaries there is no good reason for not taking it also \ 
for the perception of at least some secondaries, andJ 
supposing that sometimes at any rate the result of all 
^ the complicated mechanism of the wave-theory and the 
eye and the brain, is to bring us into direct perceptual 
relations with real colour. 

It ought to be noted that the same positive argu- 
ment does not apply to sounds. I do not think that it 
is possible to jyrove that the instrumental view is not 
sometimes true of them as well as of colour, and that 
the vibrating bodies and the waves and the complex 
structure of the ear are not the means by which the 
mind perceives what would still exist whether perceived 
or not. But, on the other hand, whilst all that is 
extended has colour or temperature or ' feel,' all that is 
extended is not sonorous. Hence there is no positive ^ 
reason for believing that the perception of sound is 
any more than an effect of the motions of perceptible 
bodies, and the perception of a mere appearance. 
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The crux of the whole question then reallj is 
whether we can keep the instrumental view for the/' 
perception of primaries. If so we can keep t&i 
scientific theory as in essence true about a large part' 
of reality. There being no d priori reason why we 
should not accept the reality of primaries merely on 
the ground of relativity to an organ, the difl&culty 
spnngp not from this relativity, but from the fact 
that neither science nor common-sense believes for all 
moment that the instrumental th^ry aj)pU6S to most! 
oTth e "primary q^ualities that we perceive. Science is u| 
^S?5cay -convinced ih^t most of the shapes and si^[| 
that we perceive are not real, but are appearances \ 
more or less like the reality. And here it has clearly 1 1 
dropped the inatrunMintjil thftory altogether. 

We must therefore consider the cases in which it 
is believed^ and those in which it is denied that we 
perceive real primary qualities, in the hope that we 
may be able to justify the distinction that is drawn. 
In fact we have got to answer the question that I 
asked in p. 200 of this chapter : ' Can we give a 
reasonable account of what we mean by bodily organs 
being in proper adjustment, which will enable us to 
hold that under definite knowable conditions the 
objects perceived by their means are real, but that 
under others, such as the pushing aside of the eye or 
the change of shape due to motion, they are not real?' 
All the arguments of any weight against primaries) 
practically come to the assertion that we cannot make \ 
this distinction. Thus we have to consider our old I 
friends the successive ellipses seen instead of an object 
which is believed to be really a circle, and the second 
object seen on pushing aside the eye, and the visions of 
sleep and drugs. The realist view seems to be that in 
the main we can distinguish; that, although under 
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many circumstances what we perceive are appearances, 
yet these can not only be known to be such, but can 
also be connected with the reality by known laws, sa 
that its qualities can be discovered from theirs. ) 

The idealist argument would be: You perceive 
shapes and sizes, and as you change your position they 
eAtesr slightly. You do not believe that all these 
successive qualities are real and yet you do believe 

tut pri-A q-Jit- - -J. W,h»t gr<„md 
can you possibly have for your conclusions about real 
primary qualities except what you do perceive, which 
you admit to be appearance, and all of whose observable 
laws must be laws of appearances ? With regard to 
the visual perception of three-dimensional objects the 
case is still more paradoxical, as Mr Prichard^ points 
out in his able book on Kant. We believe that there 
may be real spheres, yet we are equally certain that if 
there be real spheres what we see when ^e say, in our 
crude way, * that we perceive a sphere ' never is spheri- 
cal but is ellipsoidal. 

This must necessarily modify the instrumental view 
of knowledge. It will now not be able to say in* 
general that in the perception of real primary qualities 
some event in the real makes us perceive that real. 
In the case of the three-dimensional bodies we never 
do perceive the real, and therefore, if the event in what * 
we believe to be real causes us to perceive anything, it 
is at any rate not the real. It will have to be modified 
somewhat as follows. In many cases we cannot per- 
ceive the real object, events in which are the joint cause 
with our bodies and minds of our having the percep- 
tion. In fact, in the case of seeing three-dimensional ] 
objects we never can perceive the reality. But the 
cliaracteristics of the appearance that we do perceive 

N 1 Kcmfi Theory ofKnawledgey Chap. iv. paaim. 
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depend jointly according to discoverable laws on (a) real 
events in the reality that is said to * correspond ' to the 
appearance, (&) on the real primary quaUties of the 
reality, (c) on the real relative spatial positions of the 
organ and the reality, and (d) on the state of the 
organ and the mind. We must note how very different 
in principle this is from the old instrumental view. 
In that view we could perceive realities, and, when we 
did so, the effect was the establishment of a relation 
between the mind and a pre-existing reality. No 
question of likeness of cause and effect arose; for 
nothing could be more unlike the cause (viz. events in 
the way of motion of imperceptible parts of the reality 
perceived) than the ej^Tect (viz. a relation between the 
mind and the reality). But here the question becomes 
a very pertinent one. If you never perceive the reality' 
but only appearances, which, with the perceptions of 
them, are caused as wholes by events in the reality, 
how do you discover those laws which enable you to 
judge, either (a) that the reality has primary qualities 
as the appearance has, or (6) that the particular 
primary qualities of the reality can be deduced from 
those of the appearance? Here you do seem to be 
assuming quite unjustifiably as you did not do on the 
old statement of the instrumental theory, that one 
aspect of an effect must resemble the thing in which 
the events that caused it took place. 

Is there any way out of this difficulty ? I think 
the first point will be to investigate its premises a 
little more closely. The essence of the argument is/ 
that with three-dimensional bodies you say that you- 
never perceive the reality, and therefore it seems im- 
possible to see how you can be justified in your further 
assertion that you know how the qualities of the reality 
are connected with what you perceive. One important 
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point is that so far the argument has offered no ground 
for doubting that extension and figure of some kind 
are real. I may shift about from place to place keep- 
ing my eye (as we say) on the same object, and I 
may observe that it changes in shape; but I never 
observe that it ceases to be extended and to have a 
shape. Now it seems to me that this is a very im- 
portant feet for the present purpose. We know that 
if primary qualities be real at aJl, they cannot just be 
shapes in general and sizes in general, but must be 
particular shapes and sizes. Moreover we have now 
seen that the present argument at least gives us no 
reason to doubt the existence in reality of the general 
quality, and therefore of some , (though, it may be, 
unknown) particularisations of it. Hence if we find 
general laws connecting the shapes and sizes of per- ; 
ceived figures we may be able without undue presump- 
tion to gain some knowledge of the shapes and sizes 
of real figures that correspond to what we perceive. 

Before, however, we work out this consideration any 
further it is right to notice an alternative that common- 
sense and science do not accept, and, as far as I know, 
do not discuss. This is the alternative that the^ 
circles and ellipses really do alter in shape as we move ; 
relatively to them. After all why should not our 
movement be a cause of their change of shape accord- 
ing to definite laws just as well as our squeezing them 
with our fingers if they chance to , be made of some 
bendsome material ? In that case it Js clear that the 
purely instrumental tKeoQ^, ^ W9uld JbNg^^sai^. We 
should perceive something different in each position, 
but then the real object would have changed. This 
would be a very reasonable view to take if we happened 
to be alone in the universe, but it will not do in view 
of the fact that there cure other people who claim to 
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perceive the sam ejn^li ty m ourflelvea . For if what 
lx>th of us perceive is a reality, and if it really alters 
when we move, then, if I move and the other man 
stands still, the sam e reality will bo th ch ange a nd 
remain unchanged* Thus the main reason why we 
cannot accept this explanation is not that there is 
anything intrinsically improbable in it, and not that it 
would not perfectly well account for the changes of 
the objects perceived with change of position for each 
one of us taken separately. The trouble about it is 
that it will not allow us in any sense to say that two 
people ' perceive the same thing at the same time ' no 
matter how much alike the objects of their perceptions 
may be. For the theory in squestion will make the 
objects of all the successive perceptions of each of us 
real, and, since the above considerations show that 
they cannot in general be the same realities as other 
people perceive at the same moment, we shall need as 
many realities as there are peqple. And this common- 
sense wishes to avoid. 

The suggestion then that the real actually does alter 
in shape as we move about will not help us greatly, 
and, having mentioned and discussed this suggestion, 
we can return with a good conscience to the problem 
of how much, if any, of the instrumental theory o 
perception ca n be kept when o nce som e of it b^ins to 
be rejected. So fiwr we have seen tbat no reason has 
been adduced even by those who say that we never 
can see the true shapes of solid objects, to prove that 
we are not right in ascribing primary qualities to the 
real even if perception does not at once tell us what 
the particular primary qualities may be. The next ' 
point to notice is that science does not believe that jn no 
case do we perceive the real primary qualities o f objects. 

For it holds that in the case of two-dimensional ones'' 

i 
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at any rate there are positions from which the true 
shape s^L be seen. 

Let ufi-consider then whether there is any reasonable 
ground for distinguishing those cases in which we are 
s aid to perceive the t rue shapes of bodies from those 
much more numerous ones where this is denied. We 
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'^^^ tnkf^ thfi fU'CJ'LJyi^. 1^^^^ ellipses. All the ellipses 
are said to be appearances and the circle alone is said 
to be real Are there any really relevant differences 
between the circle and the ellipses that will justify 
this distinction ? The facts of the case here are that 
(a) in one set of positions and in one set alone we 
perceive a circle, and (6) in all positions, whatever we 
may see, we feel a circle. Now we have already argued 
in our second chapter that, ap€urt from some kind of 
causal theory, it is a sheer fallacy to suppose that the 
agreement of two senses increasea. the. probability that 
that, in vjh\nh ^hf^j ftgfpy> 1ft real We are no more 

certain that wha.t we feel is circular than that what 
we see is elliptical at the saitie moment; — ^we could 
not be more certain, for both judgments have the 
greatest certainty that it is possible for judgments 
to have. Hence it is perfectly open to us to say 
either that both the seen ellipses and the felt cu-cle are 
real and coexist ; or that both are mere appearances ; 
or that one is real and the other an appearance ; but, 
so far as I know, there is no reason why what is per- 
ceived by two senses should be more likely to continue 
to exist when it is perceived by neither than what is 
perceived by only one. This was the conclusion that 
we reached before we elaborated the instrumental view 
of perception as we have been trying to do in this 
chapter. The question now is whether that view 
adds anything to the results of our earlier discus- 
sion. I am inclined to think that it does. We must 
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remember that we are now accepting the possibility of 
the instrumental view — which has never I think been 
successfiilly denied — and that it is our present business 
to see if there be any ground for retaining it at all 
when it has been restricted as much as science and 
common-sense -restrict it. Now, on that view, if we 
ever do perceive a real object, our minds are brought 
into direct relation with that reality owing to events 
that occur in it, and the possession by our minds of 
proper instruments. Now it is quite certain that the 
same real object cannot be at once circular and ellip- 
tical. Hence if our minds are ever brought at the 
same time into the relation of perception to an object 
that is at once circular and elliptical it cannot be real. 
Hence if we suppose that the tactual and visual shapes 
belong to the same object, none but the circular object 
can be real ; for in all other cases there is this synthetic 
incompatibility. Thus, whilst it is perfectly true to 
hold as we did in an earlier chapter that agreement 
between the deliveries of various senses is no proof 
that the object is more than an appearance, yet we 
can say that if the mind ever comes into perceptual^ 
contact wjth h\if same reality through two ^jflftrAP^ 
senses it is only where th^r dftlivftriftp s^^p^ that %}f^ 
xsan actually be t jhfi f'^'^f "When there is disagree- 
ment either one sense is not in contact with reafi^at V 
all, or thej are not in contact with the same reaEt yT/l 
We have already discussed in the second chapter in ' 
what sense we believe that visual and tactual spatial 
characteristics do belong to the same object and can be 
synthetically incompatible. 

J, think_then that the position which common-sense • 
takes up as regards the ellipses and the clrcle*Sni~ 
perfectly reasonable one. The agreement oTTKe senSSff*" 
does not indeed, as we have seen, refute the possibility 
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that the felt and seen circle may both be appearances. I 
If we decide then (a) that most of the visually per- 
ceived objects are to be counted as appearances so 
as to prevent the infinite multipjication of realities, 
(6) that all the visual objects and also the tactual 
objects are connected with a single reality, and (o) that 
under suitable circumstances this common reality can 
be an object of both sight and touch, we shall have to 
conclude that the reality is circular and not elliptical. 
To take any of the ellipses as real, together with 
assumptions (a) and (6), is (1) arbitrary, since it is 
only the circle that is marked out by a special 
property, viz. the agreement of the senses and 
(2) involves the view that touch does not here bring 
you into contact with reality at all, though sight does. 
But once the distinction has been made ^ the laws 
that we can discover to connect the objects of our per- 
ceptions as regards spatial qualities will in certain know- 
able cases be laws connecting realitbs with appearances. 
For instance, when we have disting uished the circle as 

rAftl frnm f.liA ftl]]pflAfl na ft.ppAnrftTiAAq the obsorvations 

that we ^tn make on the perceptions that we have 
when we stand in certain places, will teach us laws 

connectins^r^_priaaOLauaUti^ ap- 

pearances.^ And when these laws are once firmly 

estiEtblished we shall be able to argue from an object of \ 

perception to the most probable particular primary 

qualities of the reality that * corresponds ' to it. 

Now our ability to do this was precisely the paradox 

which was so troublesome before, viz. the question of 

how it can be possible, for instance, to say that we 

know that all our spatial perceptions have merely 

apparent objects if these be solids. We can now easily 

justify this apparently paradoxical statement. We 

have no reason to doubt now that we can perceive the 
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real figures that exist in two dimensions and dis- 
tinguish them firom mere appearancea By so doing 
we can discover the laws that connect the shapes 
of appearances seen from certain positions with the 
shapes of realities. Then we can give a meaning to 
the saying that we know that we can never see what 
is really a sphere. This means that when we feel a 
sphere we always see some kind of ellipsoid no matter 
in what position we stand, and when we see a sphere 
from some definite position, we can always only feel an 
ellipsoid. And the general laws that we have dis- 
covered by the consideration of the changes of shape 
of two-dimensional objects with changes of position 
will enable us to understand why this should be 
the case. 

So far so good then. It was essential to thQ. 
scientific theory to be able to keep the instrumental 
view of perception with regard to primary qualities, 
and there seemed to be a grave doubt whether it coulc^f 
do this in view of the ts^t that for all secondaries an4 
for many primaries, it held a different theory whicl| 
made them appearances. We saw that in regard to 
secondaries there just was no conclusive ground for a 
distinction, though it would not make any real dif- 
ference to the scientific theory whether it dropped 
them or kept them. And, with regard to the changing \ 
shapes of what we see most of which science pronounces f 
to be appearances more or less like the reality, we saw / 
that (a) this distinction might be drawn without our 
having to deny that shape and size are qualities of the^ 
real ; (6) that it is possible to agree that if the instru- 
mental theory be ever valid, it will be so only when 
science holds it to be so, and not when it denies that 
it is ; and (o) that by applying this criterion and start- 
ing from the perception of objects of two dimensions, 
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science can discover laws' connecting real shapes with 
those of appearances seen under definite conditions,: 
and come to the conclusion that we never see solid 
bodies as they really are. 

But we are by no means at the end of our troubles 
yet. All that has been said in the last paragraph will 
hold if we have reason to believe that ^the instrume ntal 
theory is a tru e account of ^perception in atJeafituSoma. 
cases. /But the qu estion is whether there are not- 
other considfiCSitiong Jbeside those that have cdready 
been considered that render this very improbable. In 
feet tWquietion will be: Can we give any reasonable f 
account of what we mean by the instrument being, 
wrongly adjusted or out of order ; and will not the ; 
account that we have to give of this be so general 
that it will replace the old instrumental theory 
altogether ? 

Let me now try to make the problem a little 
plainer. The difficulty arose most clearly over what 
common-sense holds to be sheer illusion, though it will 
be easy to see that it also applies to the case of the 
appearances that are called ^ appearances of ' a reality 
like them such as the successive ellipses. The position 
is as follows. Grant that there is illusion whether 
small or great and you must grant that the complex 
mechanism involved in perception can produce two 
entirely different results. Entirely different in one 
sense and yet on the other hand unfortunately very 
much alike. It is the combination of their extreme 
likeness and their utter difference that threatens to 
wreck the instrumental theory, and with it, the science 
of phjrsics as ordinarily understood. When we per- 
ceive reality, if we ever do so, the effect of the whole 
process in the reality, the organ, the brain, and the 
mind is to establish a relation between the mind and 
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the reality that we perceive. When we perceive 
appearance, the effect of much the same process in the 
organs and the brain is to produce, not a relation to 
something already existing, but a whole of object + re- 
lation to mind. Now two effects could hardly be more 
unlike than this. Yet on the other hand there is an 
immense likeness between them. The perceived object 
in both cases is very much the same. The ellipses 
that are only produced as elements in the whole called 
a perception are extremely like the circle which is 
believed to be able to exist out of the perception. 
Hence it is not unreasonable to say to the person who 
wants to keep the instrumental view in one place and 
to drop it in another : Can you really believe that prac- 
tically the same mechanism can produce such utterly 
different results ? Again, you have granted that nhost 
of the objects that you perceive are appearances. You 
only see the circle which you believe to be real in one 
set of positions ; but you see the ellipses which you 
believe to be appearances from an infinite number of 
sets of positions. Surely it would be more reasonable 
to hold that it too is an appearance. Look at the 
advantages that will accrue from this slight change. 
At once you will be able to drop this incredible belief 
that the same mechanism sometimes brings your mind 
into relation with a previously existing object cmd 
sometimes creates the object in the relation. And, 
with the dropping of the difference, the likeness which 
was so puzzling on your original theory will become 
natural. In all cases the effect will be the production 
of a perception as a whole whose object cannot continue 
to exist out of it. What then more likely than that 
some conamon cause under slightly varying conditions 
produces these very similar perceptions ? 

This is the argument for idealism as against the 
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instrumental theory of knowledge when an eflfort is 
made to confine the latter to some parts only of per- 
ception. It offers common-sense and science a choice 
between the incredible view which they agree in 
rejecting that anything that anybody perceives any- 
where is real anSt^ney^iew which it has just attackedr^ 
It concludes that realism can keep to neither position 
and must pass over into complete idealism. The 
argument seems to me to be a' powerful one, but the 
results of accepting it are serious. All that we can ' 
perceive is appearance, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the real has any qualities like those 
which we perceive. All that can be said of the real 
is that it must be of such a nature as to be able to 
cause the perceptions that people actually have. 

We must consider this argument as careftdly as 
, possible and see if it be sound. The line that it takes 
is that we must suppose that in niany cases the effect^ 
of the proceflses in our organs and brains is to set 
up a perception as a whole instead of a relation to a 
real object, and that therefore it is better to assume 
that this is what happens in cUl cases of perception. / 
In fact the present position is that the causation of 
our perceptions can be analysed vertically into states 
of brain, caused by states of organs, caused by states 
of something else. The states of brain, however 
caused, produce the same perception whose object is of 
course an appearance; but in some cases the object 
perceived resembles a reality, states in which are a 
remote cause of those in the organ. 

The first question is whether this view can formulate 
its position consistently with its own conclusions. We 
must remember that we are still left with all the old 
observations, viz. those that tell us that without an eye 
colours are not perceived, and with an eye the possibility 

B. p. 16 
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of perceiving various colours depends on the internal 
structure of the eye. But, whilst it was easy to formu- 
late these conclusions on the instrumental theory, it is 
less so now that we believe that all objects of perception, 
and therefore the eye and its structure, are appearances. 
I think however it can be done. I know that when it is 
impossible for me to perceive an eye in a man's body 
under circumstances where I might expect to do so, that 
as a rule he cannot perceive colours or visual extension. 
On the causal theory the ultimate cause of my perceiving 
an eye is certain states of my brain. A remoter cause 
is states of my own eye, and a still remoter one is some 
other states of the real. Now it is clear that by all 
these conditions I do not mean perceived conditions. 
For it is certain that people perceive colours when no 
one perceives their eyes or their brains. Hence we 
must put the whole theory into terms of real causes of, 
perception. I think it will then become reasonable to 
state the observed facts in the following way : There 
is a relatively permanent structure in reality, which, 
is a condition of the possibility of the mind which is 
connected with it, perceiving coloured and extended 
appearances, and which is also a remote cause of other 
people, whose minds are possessed of similar real struc- 
tures, perceiving an eye. We can deal in the same 
way with correlations between the perceptible structure 
of an organ and the possibility of perceiving some 
particular quality like red or green. 

Thus it is hardly true to say that a purely causal 
theory leads to complete agnosticism, for it does allow 
of a certain amount of analysis of the causes of our 
perceptions in accordance with the actually observed 
conditions for their production. We must now see 
whether such an analysis cannot be carried fiirther. 
If we consider the general nature of what we perceive 
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we shall see that all perceptions have much in common. 
They are all built up out of quite a few general qualities 
like colour, sound, extension, figure, taste, smell, tempe- 
rature, etc., which continually recur. The diflferences 
other than geometrical between our objects of perception 
consist in the following respects : (l) The presence of a 
given general quality in one and its total absence in 
another; (2) Difference in the degrees of the charac- 
teristics of the qualities. By this I mean that the 
general qualities like colour have for their particulari- 
sation a small number of characteristics which may be 
compared to independent variables — e.g. colour is par- 
ticularised by colour-tone, saturation, and intensity. 
Each of these variables has a continuous set of values, 
and perceptions differ in their objects according as the 
values of these variables differ. Apart from charac- 
teristics and their continuous series of possible values 
there would be only 2* — 1 different possible objects of 
perception where n is the number of different geneml 
qualities and is, as we have seen, quite a small number. 
But all these general qualities have to be particularised 
by the special values of their characteristics. Of 
these they generally possess several — thus colour and 
sound have three apiece^ — and each of them is generally 
supposed to have a continuous or at any rate a compact 
series of possible values. It is from the last fact that the 
infinite variety of the objects that we perceive springa 
Now this analysis of what we do perceive at once 
suggests, it seems to me, a fiirther analysis of the 
causes of our perceptions. We have now seen that 
we have very good evidence for the belief that the 
possibility of having perceptions, whose objects have the 
general quaUtiee that we have mentioned, depends on 
the connexion of the mind with a real structure, states 
of which are the condition of one mind perceiving these 

16—2 
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general qualities, and other states of which are the - 
cause of other minds connected with similar structures 
perceiving bodily organs. Hence the general qualities; 
perceived can be correlated with this permanent real 
structure without which they cannot be perceived. 

But, on the other hand, we are not able to perceive 
in our organs anything that corresponds to the par- 
ticular values of the characteristics of these general 
qualities, which perpetually alter as we have diflferent 
perceptions. But it seems not unreasonable to believe 
that what determines the perception of a given par- 
ticular quality at a certain moment must be states in 
that permanent structure which we believe to be the 
condition for the perception of the general quality of 
which this is one possible particularisation. This, at any 
rate, seems the most reasonable analysis to make. 

We must not, however, make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that we can go on to conclude that if a particular 
quality has (say) three independent characteristics^ 
there must be either three real states in its cause or 
that, if there be only one state it must have three 
distinguishable characteristics like e.g. wave-length, 
amplitude, and form. For we saw in the chapter on 
Causality that, although a diflferent eflTect — however 
small the diflference— must have a diflPerent cause, yet 
this does not prove that, when the difTerences in the 
eflfects are diflferences in the values of certain indepen- 
dent variables with a continuous range of values, the 
cause of any given eflPect of the kind must be as 
diflPerentiated as that efl^ect. We cannot, in fact, be 
sure that the three characteristics of perceived colours 
may not be due to events that have only one variable 
characteristic. 

I think we can now say that we have been able ta 
show that a purely causal theory, which makes all the \ 
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objects of perception appearances, can be stated com- 
patibly witlT the observations about our bodily organs 
with which the two rival views of instrument and 
cause both started. We have seen what sort of 
analysis can probably be made, on the strength of 
those observations, of the unknown causes of our per- 
ceptions. But the difficulties attending the scientific^ 
theory of the causation of perceptions on this view, 
which makes the objects of all our perceptions ap- 
pearances, remains untouched. What is the objection 
to the scientific theory from our standpoint T. It" is ^ 
the^t^'of the more rasMto e^Hs^ of our perceptions, 
of thecauses of those states in our organs and minds, 
whlch^ however caused, ^end in a perception of aa 
a ppearanc e. But it is stated in terms of primary 
qualities and* it actually involves the view that we can 
find out the primary qualities of these remote causes 
in many cases firom those of the appearance perceived. 
Hence it assumes that the remote causes of our per- 
ceptions resemble their objects not only in the general 
way that both have primary qualities, but also in the 
much more particular one that there is a general 
resemblance between the shape of the appearance and 
the shape of the remote cause. ( We might put the 
matter thus : Real primary qualities are essential to 
the scientific theory, therefore (a) the causes of our 
perceptions are held to have primary qualities and 
must be real, since they are admitted to be imper- 
ceptible, and (b) the theory can only be built up by 
assuming that the causal laws between these remote 
causes and the events in the real structure of our 
organs are those that hold between observable primary 
qualities. On the other hand the conclusion of the 
theory gives us no warrant whatever for supposing 
that primary qualities are any more than appearances. 
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And finally it seems a very extraordinary thing that 
science should hold that what resembles the object 
that we perceive is not its immediate cause, or the last 
cause but one, but a cause which, on its own theory, 
is a long way back in the vertical causal series. 

The first point that we have to notice is that 
science holds that in general we only perceive an object 
which something in the real resembles, when other 
people also perceive it or can do so. There are diffi- 
culties about this view which we will discuss later ; at 
present we will accept it. Now we notice that under 
similar circumstances a slight change in our own 
position, when we remain as we say, ^looking at the 
same thing,' makes but a very sHght change in the 
qualities of what we perceive. The ellipses are very 
like the circle and each other. Now this I think quite"^ 
reasonably suggests that under such circumstances our 
perceptions have a common remote cause, and that 
some slight change of condition makes the difierence 
in what we perceive. This is the sort of justification 
that science can offer for the apparently arbitrary 
procedure of fleeing to a remote member of the causal 
series as the one that is supposed to resemble the 
object perceived. It does not of course justify the 
assertion that the object perceived is like any of the 
causes of the perception ; but it does suggest that, if 
it were, it would be a cause remote enough to be 
common to the causal series of several observers that 
it would resemble. 

The next point on which we must be clear is that 
the further determination of the real world does not 
pretend to be anything more than hypothetical. This, 
it must be remembered, would be true of such argu- 
ments and conclusions as are involved in the wave- 
theory of light and the dynamical theory of gases even 
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if we could have maintained the instrumental theory, 
and held that we sometimes perceived the real. For, 
although on that theory we perceive the real, it is 
quite certain that we do not perceive those particular 
realities with which the scientific theory deals, and 
therefore they can only be proved by the success with 
which they account for what we can perceive. Now, 
the only reason that we are worse off when we believe 
that we do not perceive the real is that the initial 
probability of an hypothesis about the real, stated in 
terms of qualities of what we perceive, is less. The 
probability that is reflected back on such an hypothesis 
by the fact that it does expkun what we perceive 
remains the same as before. But it is easy to see that, 
under the circumstances, any alternative hypothesis 
about the real will have to rest its probability entirely 
on its ability to explain the perceived. For by our own 
admission nothing is directly known about the qualities 
of the real and therefore the initial probability of any 
further particular determination of it is the same as that 
of any other, so long as the laws of logic and probability 
are obeyed by it. Hence in comparing the probability 
of any two alternative theories as to the fiirther deter- 
mination of the nature of the real causes of perception 
we need not consider anything but their respective 
success in explaining what we do perceive. And there 
is certainly no alternative theory of the nature of the 
real before the public at present that can claim to 
explain so many of the facts so well as the theory 
of science. Thus the correct answer of science to such 
an objection as Dr McTaggart makes in his Dogmas of 
Religion^ that ' the existence of matter is a bare possi- 
bility to which it would be foolish to attach the least 
importanceV is that, whilst all alternative possibilities 

1 Op, cU, p. 96. 
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are equally bare when you start from the view that 
what you actually perceive is appearance, this particu- 
lar one accounts for the perceptions that we actually 
do have in a way in which no other, so far as we 
can tell, does. (I have already discussed in my 
chapter on Phenomenalism the plausible theory that 
the causes of our perceptions are themselves mental in 
character.) 

But the statement that, on the theory of proba- 
bility, if we start from the view that all that we 
perceive is appearance, the further determination of 
reality in terms of primary qualities which science 
offers is the most probable with which we are ac- 
quainted, must not be misunderstood. Science has' 
.absolutely no need to suppose that reality has those 
peculiarities which I have already mentioned as being 
incommunicable even from man to man. I mean the 
peculiar and incommunicable sense experiences that we 
have. It is true that we cannot perceive reality and 
therefore when we say that there is a real square we 
cannot mean that the reality has that sensuous particu- 
larity that we experience when we see a square. But 
this is utterly unimportant to science, because, as we 
have seen, such sensuous particularity is absolutely in- 
communicable, and therefore cannot be a possible subject 
of a science of any kind. Just as we cannot possibly 
know whether A and B, who always use the words 
* red ' and * green * under the same circumstances, really 
have the same experience, so we cannot and do not 
need to know whether the real has the peculiar 
sensuous quality that we experience when we use 
those terms. But just as we can agree with each 
other as to the use of these terms — the important 
point being that we all find and fail to find distinctions 
in what we perceive in agreement with each other — so 
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we can ascribe primary qualities to reality in the sense 
that we can believe that it will agree in having dis- 
tinctions where we perceive spatial distinctions and 
where other people agree with us in perceiving them. 
This, then, is all that can be demanded when we say that 
the real has primary qualities ; we cannot mean more 
than when we say that the objects of other people s 
perceptions can be known to be square or red, and we 
know that this merely means that one of us will never 
find homogeneity where the other finds distinction. 

If, then, we allow science to assume hypothetically 
the reality of at least some primary qualities, we have j 
seen that it can build up a very successful theory to 
account for the perception both of primaries and of 
secondaries. It does thief, as we saw, by assuming that ^ 
the real shapes are those for which sight and touch agree, 
and therefore that in some cases at least, though very 
few, the appearance is exactly like the reality^ events 
in which are a remote cause of our perception; whilst 
in general the perceived distance of a visible object is 
the real distance of the remote cause. But it would 
obviously be very much better if the scientific theory 
could be stated in a much less definite form. If, in 
fact, we could state it in terms of causes without having 
to specify their nature so accurately, it is clear that 
it would still retain such probability as it does firom 
explaining the facts, but would gain in probability by 
not having to make -such definite and complicated 
assumptions about reality. The question is whether 
this is possible, and to this question we now turn. 

It is tolerably easy to offer an account of the 
scientific theory of the causation of our perceptions of 
sounds which does not assume the reality of primary 
qualities. The ordinary arguments assume this reality 
and proceed from the fistct that when we begin to hear 
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a sound there is strong reason to believe that we could 
always have perceived a body vibrating which began to 
vibrate at a time before we began to hear the sound. 
This time is shown to depend on the perceived distance 
of the vibrating body and the nature of the medium 
between it and our ears. Now, on the present theory, 
to say that we always could have perceived a body 
vibrating at a certain time, means that a real thi^ 
existed, states in which are capable of making us 
perceive such a body. We know that there must be 
such real causes on the present theory; we know, too, 
that they are remote causes, events in which produce 
real changes in that real structure which * corre- 
sponds' in the sense discussed earlier to our perceptible 
ears. But we do not need for the present purpose 
further to specify the nature of that real thing. Hence 
we can state the scientific law as follows: A remote 
cause of our hearing a sound is a remote cause, events 
in which are capable of making us perceive a vibrating 
body if there be a proper organ in a proper state at 
the time. Thus the theory adopted by science for the 
cause of our perception of sounds, though stated in 
terms of primary qualities, can be stated just as well 
in terms of the supposed remote causes of our percep- 
tions of primary qualities. It then becomes indifferent 
to us whether primary qualities be realities or merely 
appearances, and science does no harm in continuing to 
state its position in terms of primaries, since we can 
always interpret it in the way in which we have just 
been doing. 

But clearly this will not help us very far unless we 
can also state the scientific theory of the causation of 
oiu* perceptions of primary qualities, and of colours in 
terms that do not assume the reality of primaries. And 
this is by no means a simple problem. 
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Let us begin by stating the scientific theory in 
terms of primaries, and then see if it be possible to 
transform it. The theory is that the last cause of our 
perceiving an object of a definite shape and colour is 
states in our brains ; that the cause of these is states 
in our eyes ; that the cause of these is vibrations that 
travel with a definite velocity through an imperceptible 
medium ; and that the cause of these is the vibrations; 
of numbers of imperceptible particles. This last stage' 
of the causal process is supposed to have a definite 
figure closely related to that which we perceive as 
a result of the whole process. Moreover, the little 
particles, beside lying within this definite boundary, 
are supposed to have a position in space relatively to 
us, which is practically that in which the perceived 
figure is seen to be. Consider now for a moment the 
difficulties that beset any attempt to state such a theory 
as this in terms which do not involve the reality of 
primary qualities. There are three difficulties about 
this theory over and above those which occur in the 
physical account of the perception of sounds. (1) With 
sound we could under favourable circumstances perceive 
the vibrating body and the medium. Here we cannot 
even theoretically perceive either the particles or the 
medium or their motions. (2) The theory of sound 
does not try to explain the causation of om* perceptions 
of sounds^ which it grants to be appearances^ by the 
states of supposed real sounds. But this theory does 
undertake to explain the perception of primary qualities 
by real primary qualities and their states, whilst it is 
forced to conclude that, so far as we can tell, there is 
every probability that all the primary qualities that 
we perceive are appearances. (3) As a consequence of 
this difference the theory of sound did not have to 
come to the amazing conclusion that a cause four stages 
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back in the process closely resembles the object of the 
perception, which the subsequent stages end by pro- 
ducing. But this is the conclusion at which the theory 
of light arrives, or, perhaps we ought to say, from 
which it starts. Now these three difficulties, peculiar 
to the theory of light, end in another paradox, which 
seems almost insoluble except on the assumption of the 
reality of primary qualities. Science tells us that the 
remote cause of our perception of an object is imper- 
ceptible parts of that object. But it also holds that 
the object perceived is an appearance ; for we perceive 
chairs and tables as homogeneous and not as quantities 
of little bodies in rapid motion. But it is hard to see 
how a reality can be part of an appearance, even if we 
grant that these can be unperceived parts of an appear- 
ance at alL The solution of the paradox seems to 
depend entirely on the assumption, not merely that 
primary qualities are real, but also that, as far as distance 
and shape are concerned, the primary qualities of the 
appearance that we perceive are substantially similar to 
those of its remote cause. It then can be said that 
the little particles are unperceived, and that they form 
part of a reality which occupies practically the same 
place as the perceived appearance. But this solution 
does not seem possible without these very special, and, 
so far as I know, intrinsically groundless assumptions. 
We must not however despair, but see if we cannot 
state the essence of the scientific theory of the per- 
ception of primaries without assuming their reality. 
We have already seen that the fact that all persons 
under certain circumstances perceive much the same 
objects— e.g. ellipses — renders it very probable that 
there is a common remote cause of their perceptions. 
Let us revert, then, to the case of the circle and the 
ellipses. We know that in whatever position we may 
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be, so long 849 we touch the object, we feel something 
circular. The question of whether we touch it or not 
depends on our own volitions. Thus we seem to be 
justified on the causal theory in supposing that there 
is a permanent reality which, whenever we will, will 
give us the same tactual sensations of shape. We know 
further that we can often get these tactual sensations 
when we cannot see anything at all. This suggests 
that the cause of our seeing the circular or elliptical 
object, when we do see it, is events that do not always 
take place. * In the dark,' as we put it, these events 
are presxmiably not taking place. But when they do 
happen we perceive an object that is geometrically 
very much like what we feel, and, under certain 
circumstances, is exactly like it as &r as shape is 
concerned. Now this, I think, suggests that there is' 
some permanent reality which causes our sensations of 
touch whenever we will, and that sometimes events 
happen in that reality which cause us to see objects of 
various shapes which, however, are always like the felt 
shape. 

Now the question is whether we might not be 
allowed to assume the instrumental theory for touch 
even though we have had to drop it for sight. Let us 
recall for a moment why it seemed unlikely to be true 
for sight, and see whether the same argument will 
apply to touch or not. T here was n oth'TTg intrinmanilly- 
impossible or even improbable about the instrumental 
"theory to begin with. It reinained a perfectly possible 
t dtomative thuui ' )/ to the causal one, which makes all 
our perceptions appearances^ until we come to theL-fiict. 
that science and common::SQaaLagr^ w ^^ing that 
the greater part of our visual .percfitptionsy j&yea^of 
'pnmaiy;aiimea..aEa--aM tt^ app sMa ne ea Then it had 
to hold that precisely the same sort of causal processes 
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in the same bodily organs must be capable of producing 
two entirely different results, viz. the establishment of 
a relation between the mind and a reality, and the pro- 
duction of a whole perception consisting of an apparent 
object very like the one that is supposed to be real + 
the same sort of relation to the mind as we had before. 
And we agreed that this was a very unlikely state of 
affairs, and that it seemed much more reasonable tot 
suppose that in all cases the effect was of the same 
nature, viz. the production of the perception of ao 
appearance as a whole. Thus t he grou n d of the de ^ 
cision against the instrumental theory in the caa^-of 
sight was that it was held that most of the objects 
perceived by sight were appearajxces,. But tfiS' 
conclusion does not prejudice the possibility of the 
instrumental theory for other organs of perception. 
If with them, e.g. with touch, we were to find no 
reason for supposing that any of the objects perceived 
were appearances, we should no longer have the paradox 
of the same causal process producing two utterly 
different effects, and therefore no ground for rejecting 
the instrumental theory as regards the deliveries of 
that organ. 

Now it is at least obvious on the face of it that 
there are very much fewer cases of perception of objects 
by touch that are declared to be illusory than there 
are of sight. For instance, all the difficulties that 
arise from change of shape with change of position 
vanish at once here. So long as we feel the object 
at all, no matter who we are or where we are, we feel 
the same shape, or at worst can explain the change of 
shape by a real change in the object. Our feeling it 
or not depends on our volition, but when we once feel 
it we always feel it aa having the same shape. 

But it will be said : There are illusions of touch. 
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and even though there be much fewer than of sight, j 
that is enough to wreck the theory that the organs! 
of touch act purely instrumentally. Let us then 
consider these supposed illusions and see whether 
they be really relevant. The two following seem to 
be typical cases, (i) There is the old Aristotelian 
experiment of holding a pen between the crossed 
first and second fingers so that it touches the back 
of the former and the inside of the latter. Under 
these circumstances it is said that two pens are felt 
instead of one. (I cannot get the illusion myself, but 
I am prepared to believe Aristotle and the numerous 
other distinguished persons who have been more for- 
tunate than I have.) (ii) The other is the illusion 
that has been pretty closely investigated in modem 
times— of the two compass points which have to be 
placed at different distances apart when applied to 
different parts of the skin in order to be felt as dis- 
tinct. Everyone is acquainted with a particular appli- 
cation of this who has been so unfortunate as to have 
a hole in his tooth. This will appear enormous to his 
tongue and tiny to the eyes of himself and his dentist. 

I do not think either of these criticisms need / 
prevent us from holding that touch is a sense that acts I 
purely instrumentally, and that for aught we know to | 
the contrary, tells us the real shapes of real things. In / 
the first place, so far as I know, there are not supposed 
to be any illusions about felt shape. The two illusions 
mentioned above rest on the fact that a judgment in 
the one case about number and in the other about 
distance and length, conflict with judgments based on 
the deliveries of sight ; and in these cases we accept 
sight. The first point to notice is that the experiment 
with the compass points is entirely irrelevant to the 
possibility of the instrumental theory. It does not 
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make against that theory if the use of the instrument 
does not tell you the whole truth about the real ; the 
troubles arise when it gives you a perception with an 
object that is believed to be an appearance. Now, if 
there be really two compass-points, and under certain 
circumstances you only feel one, there is no apparent 
object involved, and therefore no argument against the 
instrumental theory. You explain the facts at once by 
saying that the skin on your b€tck is not nearly such 
a delicate instrument for perceiving the real as is the skin 
on your tongue-tip, and therefore distinctions in the real 
can be discovered by one which are left unnoticed when 
the other is employed. And if you pass to the further 
experiment by which it is found that at different parts 
of the skin, when the compass-points are far enough 
apart to be distinctly perceived in all cases, the 
distances perceived by the eye and the skin do not 
agree, this still is not relevant. 

We do not here have at some points, or at all, 
illusory objects of perception. At all the points we 
perceive distances between the two compass-needles, 
but when we compare their magnitudoi that at one 
point seems greater than that at another, although we 
do not believe that this is really true. Now, com- 
parison of a past perception with a present one in 
respect of the magnitude of one of its characteristics 
is quite clearly an act of judgment and not of percep- 
tion. Now there is no reason on a purely instrumental \ 
theory why you should not make erroneous judgments ; 
about the real. Let us be quite clear about this point./ 
When I have a perception on any theory, certain of the 
judgments that I make about its object must be in-^^ 
fallible, e.g. judgments as to its being extended, and , 
having such and such a colour or shape. Now, whilst 
the judgment that it has extensive magnitude and that 
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its boundary lines have lengthy is infallible, it is quitf^ 
clear that the perception does not guarantee infallible 
judgments as to what those lengths are. For you coul<i 
at best only have infallible judgments as to one length 
being greater than, equal to, or less than another in 
the same object of perception. Now it is clear that the 
present experiment with compass-points does not make 
us suppose on the instrumental theory that now one of 
two lines in the real is longer and now shorter than 
the other. It only tells us at best that if we can trust 
our memories it seems likely that the length that we 
now perceive would be judged to be greater than the 
one that we perceived when a different part of the skin 
was touched, if as a matter of fact both lengths could 
be perceived at once, which they cannot. But when 
once we grant that there is no question in either case 
of a positive perception of something that is believed 
to be an appearance, but merely the question of 
a judgment of comparison between a characteristic in 
an object perceived by two different instruments we 
have no difficulty in accounting for the fitcte compatibly 
with the instrumental theory that in both cases what 
we perceive is the real object. Judgments of com- 
parison between the object of two different perceptions 
may very well be determined by other causes besides 
what is actually perceived. We may perceive real 
distance and perceive it as having a definite magnitude, 
but the actual magnitude which we judge it to have 
may well depend on other circumstances beside the 
perceived distance. Hence the same distance may well 
be judged to have different magnitudes when perceived 
by different instruments. Nor indeed have we far to 
seek for the cause of our judging that the magnitude 
differs in the two cases. In both cases the instruments 
used are parts of the skin. We know from the earlier 
B. p. 17 
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forms of this experiment, which I have abready dis- 
cussed, that some parts of the skin are more delicate/ 
instruments than others in that one part can discover 
distinctions when the other only finds homc^neity. 
Hence it is clecur that in the less sensitive parts of the 
skin, when the distance is really the same, the real 
state of affiedrs will be more like that in which no 
distinction can be detected than it is at a more sensitive 
part. And this may well be interpreted as a real 
shortening of the distance between the points. Thus 
I think that we are justified in holding that, as far as 
the compass-point experiment is concerned, there is 
no reason for supposing that what we perceive by the 
sense of touch is ever an appearance, at least as regards 
geometrical qualities. And this leaves it perfectly 
open to us to assume the instrumental theory for this 
sense. We have not indeed disproved the causal 
theory which makes the objects of all our perceptions 
appearances, but it removes the sole ground which led 
us to prefer that view in the case of sight. The causal 
theory for touch remains a possibility which it would 
be foolish to adopt without necessity, since with the 
instrumental alternative we can accept substantially 
the theories of physics, whilst with the causal one it is 
doubtful if we could transform them so that the same 
evidence still supported them. 

It now remains to say a word about Aristotle's 
experiment, and to show that this, too^ is erroneous 
judgment, and not the perception of an appearance, as 
is the seeing of ellipses when what is real is a circle. 
The first point to notice is that two instruments of 
perception are used on the instnmiental theory — ^the 
outer part of one and the inner part of the other 
finger. The second point is that if the deliveries of 
the sense of touch can be trusted, which of course on 
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the instrumental theory they can be, these two organs 
are not in contact with the same part of the reality. 
These two facts, which are true on the instrumental 
theory y can now be used to explain the illusion com- 
patibly with it. No one in the position in which the 
fingers are held ever does have a perception of a single 
round surface. He feels, on the contrary, two bits of 
round surfaces. But the assertion that we perceive 
a pen means that we jperceive the whole circular 
surface, and this we do not do. Hence under the 
circumstances any assertion about pens, and therefore 
about the number of pens, is not a judgment based 
entirely on a perception and guaranteed by it, but is 
either an inference or an association. It is as much an 
inference to say, under the conditions of the experiment, 
that you hold one pen as that you hold two ; the only 
difference is that the latter inference is liable to be 
made and that it happens to be erroneous. Thus we 
do not perceive an appearance, but we make a fiJse 
judgment. And so this attempt to show that we 
sometimes perceive appearances by means of touch 
seems to have broken down. 

Touch, then, we may conclude, for anything that 
we have yet learnt, is a piu'ely instrumental sense 
which always makes us perceive the truth about the 
geometrical qualities of real objects, even if it be only 
a small part of the truth and if we be liable to base 
unwarrantable inferences on such partial knowledge. 
But if once this position be granted, we have made 
an immense step forward in the rehabilitation of the 
scientific theory of the causation of visual perceptions. 
For we can now agree with science that the geometrical 
qualities of the appearances that we see bear a close 
resemblance to those of certain reals, and that in some 
cases they are exactly like them. And science will 

17—2 
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now be justified, if it finds that view conducive to 
the explanation of our visual perceptions — as it does, 
in suj^KMsing that a remote cause of its perceptions 
is in many cases events which are imperceptible in 
these tangible reab that resemble the objects of visual 
perception.^ For the recognition of the reality of the 
tangible carries with it a solution of the paradoxes men- 
tioned on p. 252. For instance, there is now no difliculty^ 
about real, but imperceptible events in imperceptible 
little bodies which occupy the same place as that in 
which the body is perceived to be. For it was granted 
that touch did not teU us the whole truth about tangible 
realities. But it was cletimed that it told us, so fisir as 
w^ know, nothing but the truth about their geometrical 
<](ualities. In that case they are truly extended, and 
D^ay well have parts too small for oiu* senses to per- 
cfeive. Again, it now ceases to be arbitrary to take 
the fourth stage backwards in the causation of a visual 
perception for that which * corresponds ' to the object 
perceived. For now we have reason to believe that 
there can be reals which closely resemble the object 
perceived in shape, and that events in them may be' 
the common cause of similar but slightly different 
visual perceptions in various people. It is clearly not 
arbitrary to take as the corresponding reality that 
which resembles in geometric form these perceptions' 
objects, and is at the same time the common remote 
cause of the perceptions. 

At the same time I should hesitate to lay too 
much stress on the instrumental character of touch. 
It is evident that in order to be able to maintain it we 
must be prepared to assert that we never perceive 
appearances by touch, at any rate, as regards figure. 
We must be able to prove of any suggested case that 
it is either a perception of fewer, but not of different 
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distinctions from those of the real, or that it is not 
a case of perception of appearance, but of erroneous 
judgment based on the perception of the real. Now 
it would certainly be rash to maintain that no cases 
do ari„ whieh L OBly expUcbl. « pereepUons of 
appearances. If, for example, we ever have tactual 
experiences in dreams it is doubtfiil whether they 
could be explained otherwise than as the perceptions 
of appearances. I do not know that we ever do feel 
the shapes of things in dreams, but a theory that 
rested on the assimiption that we never do so would 
be in a precarious state. 

Fortunately, however, by combining the facts of 
sight and touch it is possible, even on the assumption 
that the causal theory holds for the latter sense as 
well as for the former, to gain some probable con- 
clusions about the real causes of our perceptions of 
appearances. It is granted that the approximate 
agreement of our visual perceptions under given 
circumstances suggests a common remote cause for 
them. Further, the fact that practically always we 
all feel the same shape imder these circumstances if 
we will move our fingers along the edges, makes it 
almost certain that there is a common remote cause of 
our perceptions of tactual figure. And this is found to 
be independent of the relative position of the object 
touched and the body of the person who touches it 
other than the actual touching organ. Again, there 
is always a general agreement in shape under these 
circumstances between what we feel and what we see, 
and under some circumstances a complete agreement. 
Tet the processes of causation of the two sorts of 
perception are widely different. They employ different 
organs, and one set of perceptions can be had in the 
absence of the other. Now the fact that when we feel 
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an object we can nearly always see an object of much 
the same shape tends, I think, to show that there is 
probably a common set of conditions which the causes 
of the two kinds of perception obey. When we add to 
this the facts that there is every reason to believe that 
the intermediate stages in the causal process are widely 
different in the two cases, and that something that we 
have previously only felt may subsequently be accom- 
panied by a visual appearance (owing, e.g., to its being 
heated or illuminated), we shall be inclined to believe 
that the supposed identity of conditions in the remote 
causes of our corresponding perceptions of sight and 
touch are not identical events. If, then, the events 
differ, as they must do, since the intermediate causation 
is so different, and since one sort of perception can be 
had without the other, we must look for the identity 
which is to explain why, when both sorts of perceptions 
do occur together, their shapes do so closely correspond 
in something else than remote events. It looks, in 
fact, as if we might ^nd it in some permanent con- 
ditions or relcUions, mhich both the events that cause 
the visual perceptions and those that cause the corre- 
sponding tactual ones obey. Now it seems to me that 
the simplest way to account for all these facts is to 
assume a real counterpart to tactual perceptions when- 
ever we can share those perceptions with others, and 
so have reasons to believe that they are due to 
a common remote cause. 

Let us recapitulate the advantages that such an 
assumption offers us. (1) We have already seen that 
we practically never suppose that tactual perception 
deceives us as to the shape of the real So much was 
this so that, except for the fact that cases might possibly 
arise in which we should have to flee to appearances of 
touch, we urged that there was no reason to deny the 
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possibility that tactual objects of perception were real. 
If we tbink, however, that it is safer to believe that 
tactual objects, too, are appearances, they will have 
the advantage over visual appearances that, whereas 
the assumption that the former were all real would 
lead to terrible complications, no such complications 
would arise over the belief that tactual appearances 
were real. Now this is essential to the theory of 
a real spatial counterpart. To make this the coimter- 
part of visually perceived spatial appearances would 
make the world of ideality as complicated as it would 
be if we supposed that these visual appearances were 
themselves real. But to make it a counterpart of the 
tactual appearances will not lead to these complications 
because we already know that there is only one tactual 
appearance to an infinite number of corresponding 
visual ones. Hence the internal consistency and the^ 
comparative simplicity of tactual appearances make it 
reasonable to hold that, if there be a spatial counter- 
part at all, it will be to tactual and not to visual 
spatial appearances. (2) The assumption of such 
a counterpart avoids the assumption either that what 
we perceive is more than appearance, or that the 
reality that causes the perception is exactly like the 
object of the latter. It avoids the belief which we^ 
have already seen to be strictly impossible of proof, or 
even of conjecture, that the real remote causes of our 
perceptions have the same sort of sensuous particu- 
larity as do the objects of each man's perceptions for 
himself. But it replaces it by the belief that there is a 
one to one correspondence between perceived geometri- 
cal distinctions in the object of tactual perception and 
certain permanent ones in the reality events in which 
cause the perception. And this is all that we mean 
when we say that another man perceives the same object 
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as we do. (3) It offers an explanation of thi^gbcts 
(a) that the shapes of visual appearances and of wstttal 
ones are always correlated closely and may be identical, 
although the perceptions of which they form an 
analysable element must be very differently caused ; 
and (6) that the tactual perceptions of different people 
agree, whilst their visual perceptions under such qir- 
cumstances only differ slightly. (4) It thus enables 
the ordinary scientific theory of visual perception .and 
its causes to be built up on the foimdation of the 
essential reality of the shapes given in tactual per- 
ception. For it is to these shapes that there is a real 
one to one correspondence. The theory of a real 
coimterpart to tactual appearances thus gains any 
probability that the success of the scientific theory of 
perception is able to reflect on its premises, and this 
.is of course a very great deal. (5) On the other hand 
it is not tied down like the instrumental theory to 
accept every tactual perception that occurs as supplying 
true information about the spatial relations of the real. 
All the objects of tactual perception for it are appear-! 
ances. To nearly all of them it is able to believe that * 
there are real counterparts. On this* assumption it 
builds up the scientific view of the world and in 
particular of visual perception into an immense self- 
consistent whole. If now it ever happens — as fitr as 
I am aware it never does — ^that a tactual percepti(m 
occurs which leads to the belief in a ^ real ' shape which 
does not fit in with the rest of the scientific theory, 
and which cannot be explained away either as fiadse 
judgment or merely partial perception, the present 
theory is prepared to meet it. It knew all along that 
all the objects of its tactual perceptions were appear- 
ances, but, on the assumption that to practically all 
of them there is a real counterpart, it has been able to 
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build up a consistent theory of visual perception which 
has now attained to such probability from perpetual 
verification by experiment that in the case of these 
(possible) few objects of tactual perception it may be 
able to deny that there is a real counterpart to them 
on the ground that such a belief would be inconsistent 
with its whole well- verified body of knowledge. 

Our condiision, then, is that it is most probable that 
there is a real counterpart correspondingjpoint for point ' 

tcLghati IB pftrrdyedixuoiistXBgxhftPfi i^ ft^O ^'hft tjftfAual 

BfiEC^iottajthjftt^Vfi.Jiave of figure, ^though doubtless) 
more differentiated than the tactual objects themselves ; 
and that events in this reality are the causes of our visual! 
perceptions^ accord ing tfTla-wft whlnh scii^nfif; . JUtatJJ^ 
its. po*^i^JAn XXL terms of pero^»tiUe primariee, is aUe tot 
j^iBCasu. Whether there be any real correlate to the' 
particular colours that we perceive over and above the 
real correlates of the imperceptible moticms which 

"^sci ence demands it is impossible to tell. That the real 
possesses something more than the correlate of tactual 
extension "there "is ho reason to doubt; for tactual ex- 

- t e nsion and visual extensions are both extensions of 
- — something. But what that something is and whether] 

■'■ it V T only events in it differ when we perceive different 
colours, temperatures, and 'feels 'it is impossible to 
decide. Only this much can be said, that where, as in . 
physical optics and in the scientific theories of sound 
and of heat (Kinetic Theory of Gases), we can make 
up successful hypothetical laws of the causation of our 
perceptions in terms of the counterparts of figures, 
spatial relations, and th^ changes alone ; the .belief 
that there are actual correlated qualities in the real 
is pro tanto weakened in probability. The reality of 
colours, and sounds, and temperatures, or rather of 
a real correlate to these general qualities in the remote 
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causes of our perceiving them is not disproved by 
the scientific theory ; these qualities are in the same 
depressing logical position as Dr McTaggart's non- 
omnipotent and non-creative Gk)d — 'the only reason 
against their reality is that there is no reason for it/j 
In such good company we will leave them. 
-^ Before ending this rather tedious chapter we must; 

however, see how the causal theory has affected our 
previous position about dreams and drugs and instru- 
ments which we had to leave in a rather unsatis&ctory 
state at the end of the third chapter. It will be 
remembered that in that chapter we came to the 
conclusion that, apart fix>m the causal theory of 
perception, it was impossible to draw a distinction on 
any reasonable basis between the reality of the God 
whom the mystic can only perceive after certain 
definite initiatory processes, the pink rats that can 
only be seen by those who habitually take excess of 
alcohol, and the nuclei of cells which can only be seen 
by people who use microscopes after a certain pre- 
scribed method. We saw that the scientist wanted 
to put the cell-nuclei into an impregnable position, 
after which the Deity and the rodents must sigh in 
vain, and that there was grave doubt whether, eveW 
with the causal theory, he could do this. But we 
have travelled some distance since we left that chapter,' 
and we may now be better able to deal with the 
question. The old difficulty was that it seemed 
monstrous to hold that the fact that mystics only 
experienced God, or people only saw everything yellow 
when they had performed certain rites or taken san- 
tonine, proved that what they saw was appearance, 
whilst the entirely comparable case of using a micro- 
scope did not prove any such thing. And our discus- 
sion of the instrumental view has only increased our 
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certainty that any such arguments to prove that an 
object of perception is an appearance are invalid. The 
theory that the mystic initiation is a necessary means 
to the perception of a reality that cannot be perceived 
without it is d priori as reasonable a view as the 
alternative that those initiations are just the causes of 
the perception of appearances by the persons who 
employ them. 

On the other hand, the up shot of the present 
chapter has been to.show that» unless we want to have 
an immense complication of similar realities that are 
Qplj perceptible. &om. ona position ijg. by- ona p^json, 
^^^^2111^^' in n^^^y fflflftft ^njft^ ^^"^ iofitnimentaL-theoryj . 

and that when we once begin to do this in any case 
there are good grounds for doing so , in , all cafies, - 
certainly as far as sight JW..Conceai£«3L Hence we have 
now to explain why, when it is granted that what the \ 
mystic, the drunkard, and the microscopist perceive is ; 
equally appearance, we hold that the last mentioned 
gives additional knowledge about reality and are 
doubtful whether the two former do so. 

At first sight the microscope seems to present 
a contradiction to the views that we have put forward 
as to it being reasonable to assume a real counterpart 
to tactual figure, but not in general to visual figure. 
For it almost seems as if we were here trusting our 
eyes as against touch for a knowledge of reality. 
A little consideration will prove that this is not the 
case and will justify the confidence that is placed in 
vision with a properly constructed optical instrument. 
If we assume that there exists as a rule a real counter- 
part to figures which we agree on perceiving by touch, 
we get the laws connecting these figures with what is 
perceived by sight under definite conditions as laws 
connecting the shapes of visual objects with the real 
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counterparts of tactual ones. Thus are developed the 
theorems of geometrical optics. By applying these 
laws we learn that an arrangement of tangible points 
in a plane, if looked at through a microscope properly 
focussed and at right angles to that plane, will be 
replaced in visual perception by an object whose shape, 
at any rate at the centre of the field of vision, will 
not differ from the tangible shape, but whose size will 
seem greater than the tangible size. This last phrase 
means that the distance apart of two points seen 
through the microscope will be judged to be equal to 
a tangible length greater than that which we actually 
feel. Now it should be noticed that in this point, 
where there is a positive inconsistency between the 
teaching of sight as aided by the microscope and touch, 
we do not hold that sight is correct, but that touch is. 
That is, we believe that whatever corresponds to length 
in the real counterpart of the tactual figure agrees 
with it rather than with the lengths perceived by 
means of the microscope. But we also know that two 
points that may be perceived as one by the skin at 
one point may be perceived as two at other points. 
Hence it is &ir to conclude that in the real counter- 
part when whatever corresponds to tactual distance 
diminishes beyond a certain amount it no longer is 
able to produce a tactual perception with two dis- 
tinguishable points. Hence we are led to conclude 
that the inability to distinguish two points in our| 
tactual perception does not prove that there is not 
a real distinction of the same kind as is responsible for 
the differences of tactual magnitude that we actually 
can perceive. Now we know fi^om the general laws of 
light that a microscope makes two points which can 
be perceived tactually as distinct to be perceived as 
still further apart in the visual appearance, Le. as 
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being as fistr apart as two points which, seen by the 
naked eye, would correspond to a larger tactual 
distance. Hence it is reasonable to believe that in, 
vision with a microscope really distinct points too] 
* near together ' to produce any distinction of tactual 
chcuracter, are able to produce distinctions in the visual 
perception's object. 

It is reasonable, then, to hold that in vision with 
a microscope we learn about real distinctions of thel 
same type and in the same relations as those which do 
produce distinctions in objects of tactual perception 
and of visual perception with the naked eye, but which 
in their real relations have less of that magnitude 
which accounts for the perception of length than is 
necessary to cause perceptions with distinctions in 
their objects without the use of artificial aids to per- 
ception. In this sense, then, I think the belief that"" 
properly conetructed optical inrtrumente give us in-' 
formation about reality subject to limitatums put upon 
them by the theory of l^ht is justified. And, so far. 
from conflicting with the belief in a real counterpart 
to tactual objects of perception it can only be properly 
defended on some such assumption. 

We can therefore pass at once to the case of drugs 
and of drunkenness. Mach tells us in his Analysis 
of SenscUions that if a person takes santonine every- 
thing will appear yellow to him. We may take this 
fact as a text for the subsequent discussion, assuming 
on Mach's authority that it is true. Most people 
would hold that the yellow colour, due to taking the 
drug, is a mere appearance, and even the scientist who 
thinks that all colours are appearances would hold that 
this was unreal in some special sense. A prioH the 
following views are possible : (1) The taking of santo- 
nine is comparable with the use of a microscope. It 
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causes the perception of an appearance with a distinc- 
tion in it to which something in the reality corresponds, 
but which does not make itself felt in the perceptions 
produced in people who have not taken santonine. 
(2) The taking of santonine makes a real change in the 
real cause of the perception, so that it now causes a 
perception of a yellow object. (3) The drug affects the! 
brain or other organs involved in perception and causes 
the same remote cause to produce a different effect. I 
I think we can practically dismiss the first alter- 
native with a very few words. If santonine made us 
perceive a new colour there would be much to be said 
for the position here taken up. It might well be 
explained by the &ict that the taking of the drug 
enabled us to have perceptions corresponding to wave- 
lengths which now produce no effect on the mind. 
But it is quite clear that this is not what happens. 
We all agree with the person who has taken the drug 
in perceiving objects of practically the same shape and 
with some colour or other. Also we agree among our- 
selves about the colour and unite in disagreeing with 
the patient. Now the complete agreement, as we 
have already argued, suggests a common remote causey 
But the diiSerence is not one like we have between 
the microscope and the naked eye, that one perceives 
distinctions which the other simply fails to perceive. 
The drugged person simply differs from everyone else 
in the colour that he perceives ; he does not perceive 
a fresh distinction; in fact, if Mach be taken to mean 
that he perceives everything as uniformly yellow, his 
position as against others is that of the colour-blind 
man against the rest of the world, rather than that 
of the microscope against the naked eya If he be 
right then the agreement between other people to 
perceive various colours becomes inexplicable. 
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The second alternative cannot possibly stand by 
itself. If when A takes santonine changeiB do really 
take place in the remote cause of his perceptions which 
make it contain those events which cause the perception 
of yellow, you have to explain why none of the other 
people, all of whom are capable of perceiving that 
colour, fail to do so. Thus as an alternative to sup- 
posing that the drug affects A's bodily organs of per- 
ception you propose a theory which involves that it 
affects those of everyone else. To offer such a compli- 
cated theory is ridiculous imless one is forced to it. 
Hence we are left with the usual conclusion that santo- 
nine merely affects the organs of perception of the man 
who takes it; so that the same remote cause which 
normally makes other people (and the patient when 
he has not taken the drug) perceive various colours, 
now makes the patient perceive all things as yellow. 

It only remains now to notice the cases of delirium, 
dreams, and mystical visions. The case of delirium 
produced by excess of alcohol or by any cause which 
makes people have much the same perceptions, is not 
strictly comparable with that of santonine. For now 
the patients all perceive the same sort of things, as 
they did before, but these are no longer anjrthing like 
what other people perceive. Now under these circum- 
stances we cannot suppose that there is a common 
remote cause of the perception of the delirious and the 
normal observer, as we did in the case of the people 
who have and those who have not taken santonine, 
and who perceive much the same shapes. Hence this 
does leave open the possibility that the perceptions of 
the delirious man have real causes which are remote, 
but which fiEiil to produce any perceptible effect on the 
minds of people who have not taken the drug in ques- 
tion. This possibility needs a little further discussion. 
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Of course the mere hjct that even a delirious man's 
perception^ have an adequate cause somewhere is not 
of any interest in the present question ; what we want 
to know is whether there is any ground for supposing 
that there exist remote causes for the existence of 
perceptions of pmk rats by people who have drugged 
themselves with alcohol in the same sense as there 
exist remote causes for the perceptions of chairs and 
tables by people in their sober senses. Now I think 
that in the particular case of a man who sees pink 
rats with his eyes open there is strong ground for 
accepting the ordinary view that they are mere 
appearances in the sense that they have no remote 
cause which is in any sense a real counterpart of their 
shape. For pink rats are not things so very different 
from what ordinary people see every day. There is 
nothing peculiar about them except the &ct that the 
rats that other people perceive are not of that colour. 
Moreover, they are localised at places in a room, where ' 
othw people can neither see nor feel anything^ by 
a man whose eyes are open. Now it seems to mei 
that it is this close resemblance to the objects of 
ordinary perception and to the processes of ordinary 
perception ending in such a surprising discrepancy 
that is fatal to the belief in real remote causes that 
only affect the delirious through alcohol The likeness 
to what can be perceived by normal people, and the 
open eyes, suggest that if there were such a remote 
cause it could not be — either in itself or in its actions — 
unlike the remote causes of our perceptions of chairs 
and tables and 'real' rats» But then it becomes 
inexplicable why it should only be able to produce 
perceptions in people who have habitually drunk to 
excess. Hence it s0^ms clear that in this case the more 
normal explanation that these objects are produced 
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entirely centrally, lus an effect of the alcohol on the 
brain, is in all probability the right one. 

When, however, we come to mystical visions in 
which people agree who have had the same sort of 
initiation, it seems to me we get further and Airther 
away from the case of santonine with which we started 
and nearer to a position in which the ordinary view of 
central excitation, though stiU possible, ceases to be 
so overwhelmingly the more probable explanation. 
Mystics often have their experiences when their bodily 
organs — ^at any rate the external ones — ^are not in use. 
Also they frequently say that they cannot describe the 
experiences that they have had in terms of the objects 
that they perceive in their normal life. Now it seems 
to me clear that the less their experiences resemble 
those of other people, and the less their way of getting 
them resembles ordinary perception, the less objection 
there is to the explanation that there is a special real 
remote cause of them in just the same sense as there is a 
real remote cause of those perceptions on which ordinary 
people agree. For it now ceases to be improbable that 
such real causes should exist and operate without pro- 
ducing perceptions by the usual channels in uninitiated 
persons. 

I do not wish unduly to labour a point that would 
be more important for the philosophy of religion or of 
psychical research than for us, but as I hold that 
psychical research is a legitimate branch of natural 
science— though a difficult and backward one — I hope 
that I may be excused for adding a very few reflexions 
on this matter. There seem to me to be three possible 
eases to be dealt with if we assume the possibility of 
^nuine veridical mystic vision. It might take the 
form of perception. In that case the veridical character 
of the vision would only mean that there really were 

B.P. 18 
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common causee capable of producing perceptions of 
certain objects in mystics, but not in other people, and 
different from the causes of what anybody perceives in 
the ordinary course of nature. In that case we should be 
faced by precisely the same sort of problems for mystical 
vision as we foimd in ordinary perception, viz. whether 
anything, and if so what, can be determined about these 
common real causes from the objects of the perceptions 
which they cause. Or it might be held that in mystical 
vision we had true instrumentality, and the objects 
perceived were the real things. These questions it 
would be impossible to decide, even if we knew a great 
deal more about mystic vision than we do. For we 
have seen that they are far from easy, and can only 
receive more or less probable answers even for ordinary 
perception. Finally there is the possibility that what 
happens in certain mystical states is not a pwoeption, 
but a feeling that a proposition is self-evident which is 
not present to other people. I find it difficult to under- 
stand what can be meant by, say. perceiving the doctrine 
of the Trinity. But I can understand that a man 
might in a vision become immediately certain of the 
truth of that doctrine, or that he might have a per- 
ception which he held could best be explained by 
believing that the doctrine was trua But we should 
have no ground for accepting either his immediate 
certainty or his explanation of his perception without 
examination just because he attained them in a vision. 
He might be, as many of us are in ordinary life, 
immediately certain of a proposition that is in all 
probabUity &lse ; and he might, as we often do, pro- 
pose as an explanation of his perception which was 
inadequate, or take as the only possible explanation one 
to which a more intelligent or experienced person could 
offer dozens of equally or more probable alternatives. 



CHAPTER V 



THE LAWS OF MECHANICS 



We have now seen that there is some reason for 
believing and no reason for disbelieving that there 
exist r^ counterparts to the figures which all people 
agree in perceiving by touch. ' We have also seen that, 
when this assumption is made, it is possible to find 
laws between tactually and visually perceived figures 
and the visually perceived distances and positions of 
the latter relative to the body of the observer, and so 
to re^on from a visuaUy p^ived figure of a given 
shape to the real counterpart of a tactual figure of 
definite shape events in which do cause the visual 
perception that we have, and which, if we performed 
the proper actions, would give us the corresponding 
tactual perception. We are thus justified in talking 
about geometrical relations^ shapes, and distances as 
existing even when we do not perceive them, it 
being understood that we mean the real counterpart 
to which there would correspond a tactually perceived 
figure with the geometrical qualities in question if 
as a matter of &ct we did have such a perception. 
Thus such a statement as : ' I cannot perceive an atom 
but I believe that atoms are shaped like dumb-bells' 
means that I believe that there exist in the real 
counterpart realities qualitatively like those, events 
in which cause visual percej)iRon of dumb-bellshaped 

-^ 18—2 
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figures, but the real quantity that corresponds to the 
sizes of lines and volumes and surfaces in perceived 
objects is so small that no perception is actually 
produced. 

Now the laws of mechanics are laws that are 
found to enable us to connect the spatial positions of 
bodies at various times. In particular the so-called 
Laws of Motion are conditions which, it is believed, 
all material bodies obey, no matter what other in- 
formation may be needed for a complete determination 
of their state^/ It follows that the laws of mechanics 
are well worth discussion. In the first place, if what 
has been said before be correct they are laws about 
reality or can become so by a simple change of state- 
ment like the one I have given above about the shape 
of an atom. In the second place, they give rise to 
much the most certain and important physical science 
that exists, and so they are good examples of causal 
laws at their best. In the third place, they raise a 
number of interesting questions, and their obscurity 
compared with the certainty of the structure that has 
been built upon them is yet another example of the 
truth mentioned by Mr Russell that in most sciences 
it is the middle parts that are simple and evident, and 
the foundations and the higher applications that are 
obscure and difficult. 

I think that our best plan will be to state the 
three laws in a form similar to Newton's if not 
absolutely identical with it, and then to consider the 
notions involved in them and any problems that may 
arise with regard to them and the kind of evidence for 
them. Our discussions may of course necessitate a 
different statement at the end from what we had at 
the beginning. 

The laws of motion as usually stated are (1) Every 
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body persists in a state of rest or of uniform motion in 
a straight line imless acted upon by some external 
force. (2) The measure of the force acting upon a 
body at any moment in a given direction is the rate of 
change of momentum of the body in that direction at 
that moment. (3) For any pair of bodies A and B 
which exert forces on each other the forces are equal 
in magnitude, have the same Une of action, and are 
opposite in sense. 

The first law has been by some people supposed to 
be a barren tautology, and by others to be an ^ priori 
truth. But the most serious question that must 
necessarily precede any decision on these points is: 
What precisely is meant by the motion of a body in 
a straight line, and by its uniformity ? Until you are 
clear about this you obviously cannot be sure whether 
that of which you are certain d, priori is the first law 
of motion, because you do not know what is meant by 
the first law of motion. 

Everyone knows that the paths in which bodies 
appear to travel depend, as we put it, on whether the 
observer is at rest or in motion on his own account. 
And the velocity which we attribute to the body will 
depend on the body relatively to which the distance 
travelled is measured and on the measurement of time 
adopted. 

Hence, if you take all motion to be relative, you 
cannot talk about the direction or the velocity of ar 
body, because no body has an unique direction or 
velocity. Each one will have dozens of different and 
equally good velocities and directions according to the 
bodies relatively to which its motion is determined. 
Similarly for the measurement of time. It is always 
measured by the recurrence of certain events, and, 
according as you take different processes to be uniform. 
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you will reach different results as to the uniformity or 
lack of it in a given motion. Newton of course clearly 
recognised thia . He distinguished between absolute 
space, time, and motion, and the relative spaces, times, 
and motions ; and admitted that it was perfectly 
p<«»ible th.t oo dsBige wj. unfea and Z^ 
capable of giving a measure of absolute time, and 
that no body was absolutely at rest or in uniform 
absolute motion in a straight line. But he thought 
that he could give a criterion of absolute motion, 
and, by experiment, prove the reahty of at any rate 
absolute rotation. On the other hand, most philo- 
sophers have a strong objection to absolute motion, 
space, or time ; and, putting this aside, there is felt to 
be a reasonable doubt whether it can be necessary or 
possible to start — as mechanics presumably does — ^fix>m 
empirical data, to reach laws which are stated in terms 
of two entities which certainly cannot be perceived, 
and finally to return and explain empirically perceived 
motion by means of these laws. . 

Thus most of the recent discussions on mechanics 
have set the following problem before themselves : 
To state Newton's Laws of Motion compatibly with 
the belief that all motion is relative to material 
bodies. 

Now we have seen that, if all motion be relative, 
you cannot talk about the motion of a body. But 
of course it might be possible to find one material 
system or a number of systems such that the motions 
of other bodies relatively to these obeyed Newton's 
laws. This has been attempted by Neumann, Streintz, 
and Lange. 

Neumann's* theory is that there exists somewhere 
in space a body a, motions relative to which obey the 

^ Die GaUUi'NewUyMche Theoria. 
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Newtonian Laws. He compares the assumption of a 
to that of a luminiferous ether, but holds that it still 
more closely resembles the theory of electric fluids. 
It, like them, hsa a certain indeterminateness, since 
any other body a that moved relatively to a with an 
uniform translational velocity and without rotation 
would do equally well for our fundamental body of 
reference. I do not agree with Mr Russell's^ criticism 
of Neumann's body a. He admits that Neumann does 
not incur the fallacy of supposing that a is fixed (no 
small triumph for a relativist !). But he goes on to 
add that 'any statement as to its rest or motion... 
on his theory... would be wholly immeaning. Never- 
theless it seems evident that the question whether one 
body is at rest or in motion must have as good a 
meaning as the same question concerning any other 
body ; and this seems sufficient to condemn Neumann's 
attempted escape from absolute motion.' This criticism 
seems to me to rest . on a misunderstanding of those 
people who wish to keep both Newton's laws and 
relative motion. Belative motion without any further 
information is indeterminate. But it is perfectly 
possible that the relative motions of all bodies except 
one with respect to that one should be found to obey 
certain laws. It is not true to say that it is meaning- 
less to make any statement about a's rest or motion. 
This assumes that it is only those motions that obey 
Newton's laws that are real, which is tantamount to 
the assumption of absolute motion in a more rigid 
sense even than Newton's. For it is quite certain 
that a has motions relatively to other bodies, since 
other bodies have motions relatively to a; though 
ex hypothesi it will not, like other bodies, have one 
definite relative rest or motion to which Newton's 

> Principles of Mathematics^ Chap. Lvui. p. 491. 
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laws will apply, a in fact, like all other bodies, will 
have a large number of relative motions at the same 
time ; but, unlike other bodies, there will not be one 
of its relative motions that can be picked out as obey- 
ing Newton's laws. 

J The trouble about Neumann's body a is that it is 
as incapable of being perceived directly as the points 
of absolute spaca Hence it makes it no easier to see 
how the laws of Mechanics could have been discovered • 
and justified by empirical observations. If a be 
essential to the laws of mechanics, then those laws 
must tacitly assert relations to a. But the laws of 
mechanics must have been induced fix>m empirical 
observations of motions relative to bodies other than 
a. Now this must mean that regularities are dis- 
covered when we refer motions to some bodies 
Ay By (7 ... etc. Hence the observed r^ularities are 
regularities in motions relative to ^ or j8 or (7 .... 
Thus the argument for a will have to be as follows : 
If you replace the motions relative to -4 or -B or C 
by motions relative to a body a and suppose that 
these relative motions obey the Newtonian laws you 
will be able to explain the observed regularities in 
motions relative to A and B and C... But I fail to 
see that this furnishes any evidence for the existence 
of a ; all that we know is that, relative to it, we can 
ascribe such velocities in such directions to observable 
bodies that, when subjected to the Newtonian laws, 
they wiU account for the observable relative motions 
of the bodies. But we must note that^ when we 
have assumed the Newtonian laws and the body a, 
we have still to fix the Newtonian masses and forces 
and the particular velocities and directions of the 
assimied motions relative to a, so that the results 
shall agree with the observed reliitive motions. Can 
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we suppose that agreement with observed regularities 
will suffice to determine all these variables, and to 
prove the truth of the laws, and to prove the existence 
of a ? The fact is that if the Newtonian laws be 
true of some relative motion there must be rega-y 
larities of some kind amongst motions relative to any 
body in the imiverse that you choose to take, and, 
since all relative motions are equally real, the various 
laws thus reached will be merely mathematical trans- 
formations of each other. The sole advantage of 
the Newtonian system with a body a will be that 
the laws will be much simpler. But this is not the 
slightest ground for believing in the existence of 
the body a. To do so on such groimds would be 
strictly comparable to holding that, because the equa- 
tion of a curve becomes simpler by suitable changes 
of axes and shifting of origin, there is reason to 
believe that the particular position of the origin and 
the particular inclinations of the axes that give the 
simplest equation are real in a sense in which other 
axes and origins are not. Thus I conclude that 
Neumann is quite wrong in comparing the evidence 
for the reality of a to that for the reality of the ether. 
He is no doubt nearer the mark when he says that 
it is more comparable to the electric fluids; for the 
electric fluids are merely mathematical fictions, which 
however have a slightly better claim to be considered 
as possible realities than a. 

In fSeict we can come to a general conclusion about 
all efibrts to state the Newtonian laws in terms of 
relative motion. Either they mean that, if we take 
all motions relatively to axes defined by certain per- 
ceptible bodies like 'fixed' stars, Newton's laws are 
approximately obeyed. Or they- mean that we can 
so replace the perceived relative motions by motions 
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relative to an imaginary body that, if we assume that 
these motions obey the Newtonian laws, we can 
account for all the observed relative motions. This, 
however, will not give the smallest reason for supposing 
that the imagined body is real or that the Newtonian 
laws are truer than others that would result if the 
motions were taken relatively to some other body. ' It 
will merely tell us that, in so far as the results of this 
hypothesis agree with the observed relative motions, 
there will be some laws connecting the motions of 
bodies relative to any body that we choose to take, 
which will be compatible with the Newtonian laws 
and will be merely mathematical transformations of 
them, but will be much more complex. The Newtonian 
laws and the imagined body will be comparable, not 
to a fruitful scientific hypothesis which is constantly 
verified by experience ; but to a happy choice of axes 
and origin which renders otherwise intractable problems 
soluble. That would not of course be any disparage- 
ment to the Newtonian laws nor to the genius of their 
discoverer. It would stiU have been one of the most 
important discoveries ever made that such a trans- 
formation can be found. But it would be more than 
this. For, in connecting all the observed regularities 
in the motions of bodies relative to other bodies, it 
would have shown that there are general laws con- 
necting all motions, no matter to what body they are 
taken as relative. Otherwise it would be perfectly 
possible that there should be motions that obey no 
laws ; and this would also involve the proposition that 
the motions of all bodies relatively to some bodies wert 
without regularity. 

But, it may be said, if a be purely imaginary, what 
is the use of calling it a body ? Have not the axes 
in a become indistinguishable from the supposed axes in 
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absolute space ? Moreover, as Mr Russell asks^ if the 
axes be material how can you deny that they may be 
subject to forces ? And, if they be subject to forces, 
they will be accelerated and therefore will not be axes 
relative to which Newton's laws will hold. Mr Russell 
remarks that the question whether all bodies be 
subject to forces must be a t least significant, and 
that this is fatal to the relative vi ew. Now I do 
not think that this is a fair argument against the 
theory in question, because it seems to me to rest on 
the assumption of the opposite view. If Newton's 
laws be really laid down for motions relative to 
absolute space then it is reasonable to hold that they 
must be true or false whatever bodies we may be 
considering, and that it must be always significant to 
ask this question. But suppose we were to put the 
laws in the form that they hold as &r as we can 
gather, for the motions of all observable bodies relative 
to axes defined by the fixed stars. It would follow 
from this that if the laws hold rigidly of the motions 
of other bodies the fixed stars cannot be acted on by 
forces. What would the statement mean then, which 
we should be much more likely to admit, that the 
fixed stars too are very probably acted on by forces ? 
If we are going to use ^ forces ' in the same sense as 
before and in the only one that Mr Russell could 
admit, it would mean : Very probably the fixed stars 
do move with accelerated motions relative to a^ for 
motions relative to which the Newtonian laws hold. 
Now the only axes for motions relative to which we 
have any reason to suppose the Newtonian laws hold 
are defined by the fixed stars themselves. And it is 
quite certain that, the stars cannot be accelerated 
relative to axes defined by themselves. Hence the 
meaning of the phrase would be : Very likely there 
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are bodies such that, if axes be defined by them, the 
fixed stars have accelerations relatively to those axes 
which obey Newton's laws. This would of course S^ 
assure us that our original belief that motions of 
observable bodies relative to axes defined by the 
fixed stars obey the Newtonian laws cannot be strictly 
accurate. Hence we can always give a meaning to 
Mr Russell's question on a purely relative theory. 
His question is : * Are your bodies of reference ^, 
subject to Newtonian forces or not?' We answer 
(1) that this question, on the relative theory, must 
mean: Are there any bodies of reference A relative 
to which your bodies of reference ^i have accelerations 
that obey Newton's laws ? And (2) the answer to 
this question is (a) that, if you hold that the ob- 
servable bodies X which you said obeyed Newton's 
laws for their motions relative to ft really obey them 
accurately, then there cannot be a set of bodies ft 
relative to which the bodies ft have accelerations that 
obey Newton's laws. In that case the bodies ft are not 
subject to Newtonian forces. But (6) if, on the other 
hand, you admit — ^as of course you must do — ^that the 
motions of the other bodies X relative to axes defined 
by ft can only be known to obey Newton's laws 
within the limits of experimental error, then it is 
perfectly possible that there may be a set of bodies 
ft relative to which both the bodies ft and the bodies 
X are accelerated according to Newtonian laws, but 
that the nature of their respective motions is such 
that the motions of X relative to ft also approximately 
obey Newton's laws. In this case the bodies ft may 
be subject to Newtonian forces. Of course the same 
sort of question may be asked of ft and the same sort 
of answer can be given and so on oc? tndefinitum. 
But I do not see that there is anything objectionable 
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In such a regress ; it oertainly makes no difference to 
mechanics as an empirical science, and Mr Russell's 
question can be made significant on the relative theory 
of any set of bodies of which he chooses to ask it. 

There is one further point to notice before leaving 
this subject. The relativist is not obliged in fact, and 
least of all on Mr Russell's theories of causation in 
general and in mechanics, to make his axes real 
bodies. What he wants is to find such axes as will 
give the laws of the actual relative motions of bodies 
in the world in the simplest possible form. If he can 
simplify his laws by taking to define his axes bodies 
which he merely imagines in places where no bodies « 
actually are and by ascribing such relative motions to 
them with respect to the real bodies in the universe as 
are compatible with the relative motions of the latter, 
he is at perfect liberty to do so. For instance, it 
would be perfectly legitimate, after we have foimd 
that the first law of motion is approximately obeyed 
for motions relative to the fixed stars and have gone 
on to discover that the fixed stars are actually in 
relative motion to each other, to ask ourselves whether 
we cannot, by imagining bodies in places where they 
cannot be observed and cuscribing to them certain 
motions relative to the real bodies in the universe 
which are compatible with the latter s actual motions 
relative to each other, get a set of axes such that 
the motions which we must ascribe to real bodies 
relative to them accurately obey the First Law. 
There are only two plausible objections that could 
be brought against this, (l) It might be said that 
the accelerations relative to imaginary bodies are 
imaginary accelerations and therefore cannot be the 
effects of real causes nor the causes of real eflects. 
But, as Mr Russell well shows, on any view of 
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mechanics this difficulty, if it be a difficulty, will 
arise over the resolution and composition of forces ; 
so it is no special objection to the relativist theory. 
But actually when we have banished the view that 
causation involves activity and have grasped the 
tact that it means nothing but laws, the difficulty 
vanishes. If the laws can be more simply stated in 
terms of motions that do not really take place than 
in terms of any that do there is no objection to using 
the simpler form when you know that you can always 
get back to the actual motions when you wish. The 
imaginary bodies and their imaginary motions are to 
\ be regarded as pac^iofitsSB, and the fact that they do 
not exist in nature is no more reason for refusing to 
state laws of nature in terms of them than is the fitct 
that the cycloidal arches of Westminster Bridge were 
not actually made by rolling circles on straight lines 
a reason why an engineer should not simplify his 
calculations about them by imagining them so pro- 
duced and introducing parameters accordingly. (2) It 
might be objected that if you introduce imaginary 
bodies and motions you might as well introduce 
absolute space. To this the answer is simple. If you 
only mean that as a mathematical device the state- 
ment of laws in terms of absolute space is as good 
as the statement in terms of imaginary bodies and 
motions we may agree in the main. But you must not 
suppose that this proves the reality of absolute space 
any more than it proves that of the imagined bodies 
and motions. And the relativist might reasonably 
add that his plan involves a less violent effort of 
imagination, since we are acquainted directly with 
correlates to real bodies and real relative motions, 
whilst we have no direct experience of anything corre? 
spending to real points and real absolute motions. 
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But of oouree with these objections removed the 
theory of the relativity of motion is still by no means 
out of the wood. There are first of all the supposed 
experimental ailments for absolute rotation which 
have to be considered ; and then there is an argument 
for the necessity of absolute translation as being what 
we really mean by motion to be discussed ; and finally 
we must ask by what positive artruments the theory 
of the relativity of option profSL to support ite 
position. 

We will begin with Newton's bucket, and the 
paradoxes that have been held to spring firom a denial 
of absolute translation. One very startling paradox 
is mentioned by Neumann*. He points out that if 
we take the case of a material point revolving round 
another under their mutual attraction and imagine 
all the other bodies in the universe annihilated it 
would follow that the two points must run into 
each other along the straight line determined by 
them at the moment at which this cosmic disaster, 
happened. For, on the relative theory, all motions 
must be changes of distance between points or of 
angles determined by at least three points. Now 
the last possibility vanishes because there are no 
longer three points in the universCs^^ Hence the result 
follows that the two particles will now run into each 
other according to the ordinary law of attraction. I con- 
fess I do not see why the relative theory should make 
'di£Sculties for itself by talking of * material points.' 
This particular trouble would not arise in so acute 
a form if you considered two finite bodies like the 
sun and the earth ; for you could define a plane in 
the sun by taking three mcurks on it and then observe 
the change of angle between it and the line joining 

' Op. cit. p. 28. 
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one of the spots to the centre of the earth. But of 
course this is a part of the general difficulty about 
any relative theory. If it makes its points finite and 
perceptible you cannot talk of the distance and the 
plane that they define. And, if you make them 
material points, then, though you have avoided this 
difficulty, your points have ceased to be perceptible 
and it is difficult to see what advantage you now 
have over the absolute theory of space. But this is 
a question for geometry mther than for mechanics. 
Still we shall see that it is impossible to state the 
third law or to apply the laws of motion to rotating 
bodies without introducing particles, so that Neumann's 
paradox is a well-founded one. 

But the more celebrated argument for absolute 
rotation is Newton's bucket experiment. Everycme 
knows what this is. A bucket with water in it is 
rotated about its axis. ( 1 ) The bucket rotates relatively 
to the water and the surface of the latter remains 
level. (2) The water finally takes up the rotation of 
the bucket. There is then no relative motion between 
the bucket and the water, but the surface of the latter 
becomes depressed in the middle and assumes a para- 
boloidal form. (3) The bucket is now stopped and 
the water goes on rotating. It is now rotating 
relatively to the bucket and it stiU retains the para- 
boloidal form. (4) Finally, the water ceases to rotate 
relatively to the bucket, and the surface is once more 
flat. This experiment, Newton held, distinguished 
between absolute and relative rotation and gave a 
measure of the former. We will discuss these two 
arguments in turn. 

To begin with Neumann's. If Neimiann's assump- 
tion that all the bodies in the universe be annihilated 
be taken literally it is clear that it must include the 
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annihilation of the body cu For the two particles 
that are left cannot possibly be the body a, since that 
must consist of at least four particles. But, since 
Neumann holds that the laws of mechanics can only 
be stated in terms of motions relative to a he goes too 
&r in saying that the particles would run together 
along the straight line joining them at the moment 
according to the law of gravitation. For to know 
how they would run together involves an int^ration 
based on the assumption that the first law of motion 
still holds, and Neumann has been insisting that that 
law is meaningless imtil we introduce a. But we may 
agree that the particles must keep to this straight line 
however they may move in it. What one does not 
quite see is what relevance the whole example has to 
Neumann's particular theory. For Neumann's theory 
is a particular account of the statement of Newton's 
laws in terms of relative motion. This particular 
paradox might be valid as a ground for rejecting 
relative motion altogether, but it cannot be any 
ground for accepting Neumann's particular theory of 
the body a ; aU that could result firom it would be 
that the most terrible consequences would follow the 
annihilation of the body a when we are given the 
relativity of all motion and a's peculiar position among 
bodies. 

But the question is : Does this paradox, which 
certainly proves nothing in fevour of Neumann's 
theory, prove something in favour of the theory 
of absolute rotation which contradicts Neumann's? 
Mach' holds that it does not. He accuses Neumann 
of * mcJdng a meaningless assumption for the purpose 
of ^iminating a contradiction,' and of ^making too 

1 Prineiples of Meekanics, £ng. Trans, p. 572. [He is disoossing another 
argoment of Neumann's, but it is quite parallel to the present <me.] 

a p. 19 
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free a use of intellectual experiment.' I suppose that 
the ^ contradiction ' is to be found in the two proposi- 
tions : (1) The existence of other bodies not exerting 
forces cannot be relevant te the motion of a body, and 
(2) that, if the relative theory of motion be true, the 
annihilation of all other bodies does change the motion 
of the remaining two. The ^ meaningless assumption ' 
must be the denial of the relative theory. It is im- 
possible, however, to agree that there is any contra- 
diction to be removed, on the relative theory; and 
I do not see that either Neumann or Mach (who 
accept the relative theory) can possibly hold that there 
is. It is merely forgotten as usual that, on the relative 
theory, every body has at the same time a number 
of different motions in different directions, according 
to the body to which the motion is taken as relative. 
When any bodies are taken to cease to exist the 
motions relative to these naturally cease to exist also. 
But the other proposition which asserts that the dis- 
appearance of bodies not exerting forces is irrelevant 
means that it is irrelevant to motions relative to a 
Newtonian frame of reference. If the bodies that 
constitute this disappear too then naturally the New- 
tonian laws cease to apply, since the motions to which 
alone they apply have ceased to exist. But there is 
no contradiction in this to the other statement. There 
is merely a paradox because unsophisticated persons 
do not believe that motion is purely relative to other 
bodies. Thus the whole question is whether this 
belief which makes Neumann's result a paradox does 
or does not rest on a 'meaningless assumption.' To 
assert that it does is to assert without proof that 
what nearly everyone believes is not only false but 
meaningless. 

The other criticism of Mach's is worthy of more 
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serious consideration. Apparently Mach's objection 
is that this result rests on too violent an abstraction. 
He says : ' When experimenting in thought it is 
permissible to modify unimportant circumstances in 
order to bring out new features in a given case ; but 
it is not to be antecedently assumed that the universe 
is without influence on the phenomenon in question \' 
This is clearly very unsatisfactory. * Unimportant ' is 
purely subjective in this reference ; apparently things 
become important when the abstraction of them lands 
Mach's theories in paradoxea But then their im- 
portance is relative to Mach rather than to the 
universe at large. In fact the whole argument is 
irrelevant. Elither motion is relative, as Mach be- 
lieves, or it is not. If so then all bodies in the 
universe are equally relevant and Neumann's result 
follows strictly. If not*, we may certainly agree with 
Mach that the laws of mechanics which have been 
induced from motions that took place in presence of 
the rest of the material universe would very likely not 
hold when there were only two bodies in it. But that 
is not the least ground for supposing that the laws 
that hold under these circumstances would be such 
that the bodies would move in absolute space in the 
same way as they would on the relative theory when 
there were only two bodies left. If absolute motion 
be a ^meaningless assumption' this would be a meaning- 
less suggestion ; and if not, there is no reason why 
the laws of absolute motion when there are only two 

1 Loc. cit. (the italiod are Mach's). 

' I take the object of Mach's argument to be to show that Neumann's 
paradox is not really so very paradoxical, because, even if we assume abso- 
lute motion, we have no right to assume that, when the universe is reduced 
to two bodies, the laws induced from such a widely different universe as 
ours would apply. It is on this view of his meaning that I discuss the 
passage. 

19—2 
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bodies in the universe should agree with those of 
relative motion under like circumstanoes, when it is 
notorious that, for many relative motions, they do not 
when there are more bodies. Mach's arguments in &ct 
are both logically fallacious, one is a petitio principit 
and the other an ignoraiio elenchi. The whole paradox 
arises out of the &ct that we instinctively believe that 
motion is not purely relative, and the whole question 
is whether this belief in any form can be justified or 
refiited. 

Before we discuss this question, however, we must 
consider Newton's bucket. This celebrated experiment, 
together with gyroscopes and Foucault's pendulimi, 
has been the great argument used by believers in 
absolute rotation, among whom we may mention 
Newton, Kant (in a peculiar and characteristic modi- 
fication). Maxwell, Streintz, and Mr Russell. What 
does the experiment immediately prove? It proves ' 
that the relative rotation of the water and the bucket 
is irrelevant to the shape of the surface of the water. 
The water is flat when both bucket and water are at 
rest relative to the earth, and paraboloidal when both / 
are moving with the same velocity relatively to itf 
Hence both states are compatible with relative rest of 
the bucket and the water. On the other hand both 
are also compatible with relative motion of the two. 
The point that is relevant to the shape of the surface 
is the motion of the water relative to something other 
than the bucket^ I must confess that this seems to me to 
be perfectly compatible with the relative theory. The 
water might well become curved when it moved rela- 
tively to the fixed stars, but have its shape quite 
indifferent to its motion relative to the bucket. So 
far I agree with Mach. But he then proceeds to add 
the statement that : ' No one is competent to say how 
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the experiment would turn out if the sides of the 
vessel were increased in thickness and mass till they 
were ultimately several leagues thicks' The precise 
relevance of this remark I have never, after the 
longest consideration, been able to fathom. So fiir as 
I can see Mach's position would be tijiat we can account 
for the motions that are perceived by Newton's laws 
if, wherever Newton uses absolute space, velocity, or 
acceleration, we substitute position, velocity, or ac- 
celeration relative to axes defined by the fixed stars. 
This is at least a plausible position ; but, if it is to 
be of any use, it must enable us to give at least a 
probable account of what would happen if the walls 
of the bucket became several leagues thick. J£ Mach 
merely wishes to tell us that we cannot be perfectly 
certain what will happen under circumstances that we 
cannot observe this is no doubt quite true, but it is 
surely rather platitudinous. But how the proposi- 
tion that we cannot be certain of what will happen 
under a given set of circumstances can increase 
the probability of any proposition except that we 
live in an uncertain world is more than I can under- 
stand. 

I conclude then that, whilst Newton's bucket 
might possibly be a test between absolute and relative 
rotation for those people who already believe in 
absolute rotation, there is nothing in it that is in- 
compatible with a purely relative theory of motion, 
and therefore it cannot decide between the two rival 
theories. 

We pass then to the Foucault pendulum which 

[ is supposed to prove to us that the earth rotates 

^ absolutely. Let us once more b^in by considering 

what it is precisely that we observe in the Foucault 

^ PrincipUt of lieekamct^ p. 232. 
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experiment. We swing a hrge pendulum and we 
note the plane in which it begins to swing\ We will 
suppose that we make a chalk-mark on the floor in 
the line where this plane cuts it. As time goes on, if i 
we draw lines on the same principle we shall find that/ 
they make angles with each otlier. From a considera- 
tion of these angles and the lapn of time we can 
calculate the velocity of the earth about its axis ; and 
we find that this value agrees with that reached from 
observations made on the fixed stars. It is surely 

perfectly plain that what we observe is not absolute 

^rotation, but the change of position of a plane with 
respect to its former position as marked out by 
material lines. Hence the conclusion that the earth 
rotates about its axis with a certain absolute angular 
velocity must be deduced fix>m these observed premises 
by reasoning. The results of that reasoning must 
contain a reference to absolute time and space which 
was clearly not contained in the premises which were 
observed. But new entities cannot get into a con- 
clusion unless they were introduced somewhere in the 
course of the reasoning as supplementary assumptions. 
As a matter of &ct they were of course introduced in 
the laws of motion and in particular in the first law. 
For it was on the first law and on that alone that 
it was decided that the plane in which the pendulum 
swings is fixed in absolute space. Thus the Foucault 
pendulum only proves absolute rotation if you have 
abready assimied laws of motion in terms of absolute 
space and time. By itself it merely exhibits a par- 
ticular case of relative motion. 

But, it will be asked, does not the &ct that the 
angular velocity deduced £h)m this experiment agrees 

1 I shall assume that the pendulum is swinging at the N. Pole. This 
makes no difference of principle and simplifies the statemoit. 
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with that reached fix>m the observations of fixed stars 
prove anything ? Certainly it proves something, but 
not, so &r as I can see, anything about absolute space 
and motion. What it proves is that the plane in 
which the pendulum swings is, within the limits of 
experimental error, at rest with respect to axes 
determined by the fixed stars. This tells us that, 
if the sky had always been covered with clouds, we 
might have reached Newton's laws if we had referred 
all motions to systems of coordinates defined by the 
planes of Foucault's pendulums and the perpendiculars 
to them. This seems to be the best that can be said 
for Streintz s^ position that we must define what he 
calls Fundamental Bodies and Fundamental Systems 
by their non-rotation as proved by gyrosoopi and 
pendulums and then enunciate the Newtonian laws 
with respect to them. But Streintz ruins his position 
by coming to a statesmanUke compromise (worthy 
of the best traditions of English public life) and 
accepting absolute rotation, whilst he holds that 
absolute translation is meaningless. This is a double 
error. In the first place we have seen that such ex- 
periments do not prove absolute rest or motion apart 
from the assumption of Newton's laws in terms of 
absolute space and motion. In the second place these 
laws are stated in terms of absolute translation^ which 
Streintz says is meaningless. And, finally, if you 
accept absolute rotation you have accepted absolute 
direction at any rate, and, although this does not 
positively necessitate absolute space, it does not seem 
to be an easier assumption or a more likely one. 

I hope that I have now shown conclusively that it 
is circular to pretend that such experiments prove 
absolute rotation ; they merely give a ground for 

^ Die phytUxdiichen Qrmydlagtfii der M»chamhy pp. 24 and 25. 
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deciding between absolute and relative motions to 
those people who have already accepted absolute 
motion and formulated the laws of mechanics in terms 
of it, 

Mach uses his well-known argument against the 
Foucault pendulum experiment that it cannot be 
said to prove that the earth would rotate even if 
there were no fixed stars. He says that: ^The 
universe is not ttvice given with an earth at rest and 
an earth in motion; but only once with its relative 
motions alone determinable./ It is accordingly not 
permitted to us to say how things would be if the 
earth did not rotate*.* Mr Russell' severely criticises 
this argument, but I cannot accept his criticism as 
it stands. After repeating the first of the two 
sentences that I have quoted fix>m Mach, Mr Russell 
adds : ^ Hence any argument that the rotation of the 
earth (x>uld be iafe^ if there were no heavenly 
bodies is futile.' I do not know if Mach drew this 
conclusion in his first edition from which Mr Russell 
quotes. As will be seen in the quotation which 
I give his conclusion is different in the English trans- 
lation. His argument seems to me to be the perfectly 
sound one that the earth is never given (i.e. in ex- 
perience) as absolutely at rest or in motion, and that 
he does not see how we can pass fix>m the observed 
relative rest or motion to a supposed absolute rest or 
motion divided in certain proportions between the two 
terms. The conclusion that Mr Russell gives and 
that I am unable to find in my edition of Mach is 
obviously foolish on Mach's own principlea It is in 
fact ambiguoua It might mean either that if there 
were no heavenly bodies there might be nothing 

* Principles of Meehames, p. 238. (Italios are Maoh's.) 
' PrineipUi of McUhematioi^ p. 498. 
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relatively to which the earth could rotate, or else that, 
if the heavenly bodies ceased to exist, the earth might 
cease to rotate relatively to something that remains 
observable whether there be heavenly bodies or not, 
and relatively to which it did rotate when there were 
heavenly bodies. The first dtemative is disproved 
by the Foucault experiment, since that does give an 
observable relative rotation whether the fixed stars 
can be observed or not. But if Mach^ as interpreted 
by Mr Russell, merely means that, if there were no 
heavenly bodies, the Foucault experiment might cease 
to give the same result, I really do not see how we 
could disprove this, or how it is relevant to the question 
of absolute or relative motion. It is in fact a re- 
petition of Mach's argument against Neumann which 
we have already seen to be intrinsically valid but a 
platitude, and, in the use to which it is put, an ignoratio 
elenchi. 

I must confess that I do not understand Mr* 
Russell's condemnation of the ai^ument in itself. For 
he condemns it, not because he thinks that its present 
use is an ignoratio elenchi^ but because he holds that 
it rests on an entirely false view of the nature of 
mechanics as a science. He says : ^ The logical basis 
of the argument is that all propositions are essentially 
concerned with actual existents and not with entities 
which may or may not exist. For if... the whole 
djmamical world with its laws can be considered 
without reference to existence then it can be no part 
of the meaning of those laws to assert that the matter 
to which they apply exists...*.' This seems to me 
a ver^ curiois a^ument. I can only meet it by 
asking whether it be or be not true that mechanics 

^ Princifle$ of Mathematics^ p. 493. 
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is a science the laws of which are based on empirical 
observations. Mr Russell at least is hardly likely to 
deny this. Now those empirical observations have all 
been made in the presence of the heavenly bodies^ 
Also all laws based on observation are only probable, 
and it is generally and reasonably held that their 
probability diminishes as the state of affairs to which 
it is proposed to apply them departs more and more 
from that under whi(^ tfaey were originally observed 
to be obeyed- Hence it seems to me that Mach is 
perfectly correct in holding that it is quite possible 
that the Foucault experiment might not succeed if all 
the heavenly bodies were annihilated. Such a con- 
clusion, as we have seen, is not relevant to what he 
is trying to prove, but it seems to me a valid con- 
clusion as against Mr Kussell*s criticisms. It does 
not rest at all on the logical basis that 'all pro- 
positions are essentially concerned with existents ' but 
on the proposition that all general laws that rest on 
empirical evidence must depend for their truth on ob- 
servations of the existent, that they can never be more 
than probable, and that their probability diminishes 
the further the state of affiEurs under consideration 
differs from that from observations of which they were 
originally induced. Nor does this conclusion conflict 
in the slightest degree with the fact that rational 
dynamics makes no mention of the fixed stars, or 
that the problems with which works on rational 
dynamics are ftiU have no reference to real distribu- 
tions of matter. For what is Rational Dynamics? 
It is the mathematical results that follow from the 
assiunption of Newton's laws. True, Newton's laws, 
on the relative theory, are those that are found to 
hold of the existent world for those motions that take 
place relatively to axes defined by the fixed stars. 
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But this does not prevent rational dynamics from 
droppu* the toed A repl-cbg them^y axes in an 
acNSumed absolute space, and supposing that all motions 
relative to such axes obey the same laws as those that 
are observed to hold in the real world for motions 
relative to the fixed stars, and working out the 
results of these assumptions for any assiimed imatrinary 
distribution of massL. You ^g^perfec% weU 
make up a non-Newtonian rational dynamics, and 
the only difierence would be that its results would 
not be applicable to the motions of real bodies rela- 
tive to ihe &ced «tan. In &ct we may end this 
discussion by proposing the following dilemma to 
Mr Russell. Either Newtonian dynamics is purely 
rational or not. If so I fail to see how it can throw 
any light on the existent and how Mr RusseU can be 
justified in such statements as that Foucault's pen- 
dulum and Newton's bucket prove the existence of 
absolute space and motion. But if not, then, though 
no appeal to the existent is needed in proving its 
conclusions from its premises, you cannot be sure that 
the conclusions would apply to an existent so different 
from that from which the premises were originally 
induced as a universe that consisted of nothing but 
the earth with all the heavenly bodies annihilated 
would be from the total universe that we know and 
observa 

^^ I agree then with Mach that notie of the argu- 
ments so fitr produced are incompatible with a purely 
relative theory of motion, so long as the theory under- 

^stands itself 

♦,1 - — ■• 

Experimental arguments from the motions of matter 
then will not help us, and we must pass to other ones. 
Let us begin by asking on what grounds precisely 
relativists deny absolute space and motion. I think 
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there are three. The first is that they cannot be 
perceived and that we can do without them. The 
second is that they are meaningless. And the third 
is that space involves contradictions. Arguments like 
the second are always cheap and easy and rather 
contemptible. Taken literally the argument aaks us 
to believe that the words ^absolute space' and ^ab* 
solute motion' are mere noises or marks on paper 
which convey nothing to anybody. The beet way to 
refiite this opinion is actually to state what the 
difference between the two views means, and this 
I do lower down. In the meanwhile it is only 
necessary to note (what many people forget) that to 
say that absolute motion is meaningless and to produce 
ftirther arguments against it is inconsistent. You 
cannot refiite a noise or overthrow a mark by a 
syllogism ; you must confine yourself to saying that 
you do not understand what Newton and Euler and 
other supporters of absolute motion were talking 
about, and that you strongly suspect that they 
themselves did not know what they were talking 
about. And you will run some risk of having 
the first statement believed and the second doubted. 
The third point need not detain us either. The argu- 
ments to prove that space cannot be real because, if 
it were, contradictory propositions would be true 
about it, all rest on sheer errors about infinity and 
continuity. For their refutation we have merely to 
refer to the relevant chapters in Mr Bussell's Princijdes 
of Mathematics. 

The sole argument then that is left to the relativists 
against the belief of common-sense in absolute motion 
is that it is not perceptible. Is this any argument at 
all? It will be remembered that we have tried to 
show in the earlier parts of the present essay that in 
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all probability nothing that is perceptible is real. 
Hence we should be more disposed to believe that 
absolute motion is an appeajunce if we could perceive 
it than to believe that it cannot be real because it 
is imperceptible. We must therefore try to show 
what is meant by the distinction between absolute 
and relative motion on our view. We have expressed 
a belief in the existence of a real counterpart to 
those spatial relations which we agree in perceiving 
by the sense of touch and to those objects of visual 
perception which science, based on the beUef of a real 
counterpart to tactual space, is able to justify. But 
what is perceived by sight or touch always has other 
qualities beside spatial ones. The spatial qualities 
that we perceive involve relations, and those relations 
must have terms. Those terms we took to be real 
but unknown qualities in real counterpart relations, 
and we supposed that the changes in these caused 
our perceptions of colour and temperature and also 
of perceived spatial relations. Now the question of 
absolute space for us simply is this: Do the real 
correlates to perceived spatial relations hold directly 
between these unknown terms or is there a continuum 
of other terms between which real relations eternally 
hold, so that the correlates of perceived and change- 
able spatial relations are really complex and arise 
from the terms between which they hold being 'at' 
now one and now another of this continuum of terms 
which stand in eternal relations to each other ? The 
latter supposition is what would correspond to absolute 
space on our theory. We may at once refer to these 
supposed terms as 'geometrical points,' since it is 
admitted that such points could not be perceived. 
We can at least see that the question at issue is not 
meaningless. We cannot perceive either points, if 
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there be sach things, or those oUier terms between 
which we believe the relations correlated to the felt 
spatial relations hohL But, whilst points cause no 
perception in ns at all we beUeve that the other terms 
or events in them are the causes of perceptions^ We 
will call the latter set of terms ' material qualitie&' 
The question then can be put as follows: Granted 
that there are material qualities in certain real rela- 
tions doselj correlated with those spatial relations 
that we perceive by touch between sensible things, and 
granted that events in these material qualities cause 
our perceptions of pieces of matter of various shapes 
and sizes and in various motions, are we to say that 
these real correlated relations are simple and variable 
relations between such material qualities ? The" 
affirmative answer to this question is the relative 
theory. The other alternative is that there is a real 
continutifn of geometrical points which eternally stand 
to each other in certain relations and do not produce^ 

1 any perception in us. The real corrdLated relations ta 
the spatial relations that we perceive will then not 
be simple but will arise out of a certain relation of 

"material qualities to variable geometrical points + the 
eternal relations of these points to each other. This 
is the absolute theory in terms of our view of per- 
ception and of the probable nature of the real. Since^ 
on our theory, we cannot perceive either geometrical 
points or material qualities, the &ct that geometrical 
points are imperceptible is very much less important 
than it might be on some other theories. 

It will be said, however, that the admission that, 
unlike material qualities, geometrical points and their 
eternal relations produce no perceptions in us, takes 
away all reason for believing in them. But this is 
not strictiy true. For common-sense holds that not 
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all motion is rdative, and, if it be correct in that 
opinion, VBomething like geometrical points will be needed 
to make our theory correspond to the views which 
common-sense holds and can justify^ 

The question then is : Can common-sense justify 
this belief? Is it ultimate, or does it depend on bad 
reasoning or on psychological causes that are com- 
petent to produce the belief but are equally or only 
compatible with the truth of the relative theory? 
If the belief were 'ultimate it would, I think, be very 
unwise not to give due weight to it, since we have 
now seen that there is absolutely no argument 
against its possibility. For the question turns on 
what is meant by motion ; and that, after all, must 
ultimately rest on what people find, after careful 
reflexion on all the possibilities, that they actually do 
mean by it. If, after looking at all the alternatives, 
people still think that it is essential to what they 
mean by motion to be able to say of two bodies 
.that move relatively to each other that the real 
motion of one is so much and that of the other so 
much, or that one really moves and the other really 
stands still, it would be unwise to accept the relative 
theory which makes such statements falsehoods. 

Now it is not to be denied that, if bodies have 
absolute motions at all, people constantly make mis- 
takes as to what they are. We feel instinctively that 
the earth stands still and that motions relative to 
it are absolute motions. But the fact that people 
often or always make mistakee in assigning the 
magmtude of a quality q in given cases, does not 
prove that there is no such quality as 9, or that it is 
not an essential part of the notion of that process in 
a particular case of which it was wrongly assigned. 
The very fiict that people always assign it somewhere 
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and in some degree in the process shows that they 
at least believe that the quality in question is in 
general essentially bound up with the meaning of the 
process. It might very well be possible to explain 
their mistakes by psychological causes without being 
able to explain away that characteristic about which 
their judgments were mistaken. 

In the first place, it is clear that in many cases of 
perceived motion something is perceived in one body 
which cannot be observed in the others. Thus, if I see 
someone walking up the Hall there is a positive per- 
ceptible difference from what I should see if the end 
of the Hall moved toward him, although, on the 
relative theory there can be no difference as far as 
motion is concerned, since that merely consists in the ^ 
shortening of the distance between the man and the 
wall. Thus, it seems necessary to hold that, even if 
we cannot perceive absolute motion, we can perceive 
distinctions in the case of two bodies that move 
relatively to each other which are interpreted in 
terms of absolute motion. This, however, need not 
trouble the relativist. For, in the case under dis- 
cussion there are differences of relative motion that 
account for the difference perceived. The man who 
is said to be ^ really ' moving really is moving relatively 
to my body, whilst the wall at the end of the Hall 
is not. Hence, while it might remain true that aU 
motion is relative, still the man who is said by 
^ common-sense to move will indeed have a relative^ 
motion which the end of the Hall, which common- 
sense calls stationary, will not have. Again, we are 
quite sure, with respect to our own bodies, whether 
we move or something else moves relatively to ^is ; 
but then the actual perceptible difference , is that, 
whilst in both cases we perc^ve the same relative 
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motion between our own body and the other one, in 
the one case we also have certain muscular sensations 
and perceive that we are also moving relatively to 
other bodies, and in the other we have no muscular 
sensations and no perception of relative motion between 
our own body and other bodies than the given one, 
Whilst the given one is now perceived to be in relative 
motion to others beside our own. 

I do not think that there can be any doubt that 
there is a peculiar perception both tactual and visual 
which we can call perception of motion. And motion 
so perceived is undoubtedly absolute, in the sense 
that the direct object of the perception is not the 

I mere change of a relation between two bodies but is 
ascribed as a quality to one or both of them. But 

I all this is in the rc^dm of appearances. When you 
come to ask what it is in reality that causes the 
perception of such appearances you can always, it 
seems to me, explain them just as well in terms of 

/ real relative motion as in terms of real absolute 
motion. The belief that mjDtion is absolute, which 
common-sense holds, seems to spring from a confusion 
between these two different senses of motion; viz. 
motion as the object of a perception and therefore 
an appearance, and real motion. Apparent, i.e. per- 
oeptible^ motion is always absolute in the sense 
described above. It is always ascribed as a quality 
to the moving body or bodies. But our previous 
investigations have led us t^ believe that all such 
perceptible qualities are appearances. And, at any 
rate, the motion that is thi)s absolute is not that 
which mechanics takes to be absolute. The perceptible 
absolute motion of the earth is zero, whilst the per- 
ceptible motion of telegraph-posts from a train window 
though quite as absolute as any other perceptible 
B.P. 20 
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motion is not that which mechanics has to ascribe 
to them. 

But it is not unnatural that the absoluteness 
which attaches to the apparent motions which common- 
sense perceives should be carried over into the account 
that science gives of the real causes of the per- 
ceptions of these appearances ; and so it is supposed 
that motion must be absolute in the widely difierent 
meaning that that term has in mechanics. Now the 
theory of absolute motion is indeed a possible ex- 
planation of these appearances, though, in as &r 
as it is admitted that the appearances often cause 
us to make mistakes about the real absolute motion, 
it can hardly be called a completely satisfactory 
one. But it is also possible, as we have seen, to 
explain these distinctions in the appearances in terms 
of purely relative motion + muscular sensation. We 
must remember that, even if A and B could only 
move relatively to each other, so that there were 
no sense in saying that it was really A that moved 
whilst B stood still, yet there might still be reason 
to believe that the cause of the change of their mutual 
distance was in one of the terms only, and this would 
make a distinction between the two which, owing to 
the prejudice carried over from apparent absolute 
motion, would come to be held as a mark of real 
absolute motion. And I do not think that the phe- 
nomena of motion offer us any means of deciding 
between the two possible alternatives. 

Thus, my conclusion is that common-sense be- 
ilieves in real absolute motion because it really does 
perceive different qualities in moving objects which 
depend on motion but are not accounted for by the 
merely symmetrical relation of change of distance 
between them. But perceptible motion, like all that 
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is perceived, is an appearance; it is not the motion 
that is measurable and to which it seems likely that 
there directly corresponds a real change in the spatial 
counterpart. The real motions that cause the per- 
ceptions of these appearances, being called by the 
same name, and being so intimately related to the 
former, are supposed by a kind of subreption to be 
absolute in the sense that each body has its own 
motion. When this view is worked out it leads to 
the theory of absolute space and motion that I sug- 
gested above. And that theory will explain the &cts, 
and is not meaninglesa On the other hand, a theory 
of purely relative real motion will equally explain 
the apparent absolute motions that people perceive. 
Hence the £skct that common-sense quite rightly 
believes that the motions that it perceives are ab- 
solute is no reason why we should think that the 
motions with which we deal in science are so. The 
question remains a perfectly open one. And we have 
already come to the same conclusion from the experi- 
mental attempts at a proof of absolute motion. At 
the same time it ought to be added that the absolute 
theory lays claim to a much greater knowledge about 
the real than does the relative one, and therefore n 
I think that, on philosophic grounds, the relative ^aTW^ , 
theory is to be preferred. For mathematical purposes 
the absolute view is undoubtedly better, and we have 
seen that problems treated in terms of absolute motion 
can be applied to the existing world when for absolute 
motion is substituted motion relative to axes defined 
by the fixed stars. 

We have thus decided in the same sense as 

Mach, though by somewhat different arguments, that 

' a straight line ' for the piurposes of the Laws of 

^ Motion means a straight line relative to axes defined 

20—2 
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by the fixed stars, and that * uniform velocity ' means 
velocity that is uniform relative to such axe6\ But 
now the question arises : What do we mean by uni- 
formity ? We need a discussion about time and its 

I measurement to answer this question. An imiform 
motion is presumably one in which equal spaces are 
covered in equal times. But what are equal times, 
and how do you know when they are equal? 
• We generally measure equal times by the rotation 
of the earth. But how do we know that the suc- 
cessive rotations of the earth take place in equal 
times ? As a matter of fact we do not even believe 
it to be strictly true, for we talk of the slow change 
of the length of the second so measured owing to the 
tidal drag, and attempts have been made to calculate 
this change. It must be noted that this is not a 
question of whether time be absolute or relative ; the 
question is one of measurement which applies equally 
to either theory, and rests on the fact that quantities 
of duration cannot be moved about in time aa metre- 
scales can be in space and superposed. We thus seem 
to be in the same position as we should be in the 
measurement of space if we had to measure a length in 
England by considering how long it looks as compared 
with what we can remember as to the length of the 
standard metre in Paris from the time when we last 
saw it. Whether temporal relations be directly be- 
tween events, or directly between absolute moments 
and only indirectly between events, the fact remains 

yj that it is only the relations between events that can 
be observed and measured, and so this difficulty arises 
on either view. 

^ Subject of course to the possibility of defining axes by means of 
imaginary bodies such that motions of real bodies relative to them shall 
still more accurately obey the First Law. 
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Neumann^ discusses this question. His method is 

(i) to «tate the First Law of Motion in terms of the 

same time instead of equal times, and then (ii) to 

construct from it a definition of equal times. On this 

view the actual statement of the first law becomes : 

*Any two bodies A and B under the action of no 

forces describe straight lines relative to the body ct, 

and successive equal lengths of A's path correspond 

to successive equal lengths of B'b path.' You take 

any arbitrary distance on A*s path and note where 

B is when A is at the beginning of this distance. You 

then note where £ is on its path when ^ is at the 

end of this distance. Call these two distances l^ and 4. 

You now let A run on to any other position, let us say 

IJ firom the point from which l^ was measured. When 

it reaches this point you note that £ is at a position 

Ij/ from the point from which 4 was measured. And 

VI' 
you find that, if no forces act upon either, j-=j-. 

This then is Neumann's account of the Law of 
Liertia. 

From it he now proceeds to give a definition of 
equal times. Equal times are those in which a body 
under the action of no forces describes equal lengths. 
Thus, the point of Neiunann's definition is to replace 
equal times for one body by the same time for several 
bodies in the statement of the Law of Inertia. That) 
law then states the relation between successive dis- 
tances passed over in the same time by difierent bodies 
all unacted upon by forces. He then defines equality 
of time by means of the law of inertia so stated. . This 
of course does not mean that he defines what is meant 
by the equaUty of two durations, but that he tells us 
what is to be taken as the measure of it in mechanics. 

^ (^. cir. p. 13 e< 9eq, 
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Streintz^ criticises Neumann's position as follows. 
He says that Neumann's form of the law of inertia 
would still be obeyed if, under the action of no forces, 
any two bodies obeyed laws of motion of the form 
X = Kf{t) and ocf » t<(f{t) where / is any function. This 
of course is obvioudy true. Streintz goes on to state 
that this is incompatible with Neumann's statement 
that equal times are those in which a body under 
no forces covers equal spaces. For, he says, all that 
we can teU from the fact that a body obeying 
Neumann's law of inertia has covered two spaces 
x^-'Xj and x^^-x^ which are equal is that 

/(<.)-/(0=/(0 -/(«.). 

I think this criticism rests on a complete mis- 
understanding of Neumann's position. He is not 
trying to prove from his law of inertia that a body 
that obeys it will describe equal spaces in equal times. 
x/Re is defining the times in which such a body passes 
over equal spaces as equal. It is clearly impossible 
to refute a definition ; the best you can do is to show 
that it covers some cases where the times are admitted 
not to be equal, or leaves out others in which we 
believe that the times are equal. But, with Neumann's 
definition, Streintz's hypothesis that x^Kf{t) for a 
body moving under the action of no forces reduces to 
X = Kt. The &ct is that Neumann's statement of the 
law of inertia is not simply convertible, and Streintz 
is quite justified in pointing this out ; but, on the 
other, Neumann is also justified in taking a class 
of motions which the law says fulfil the conditions 
(viz. those performed under the action of no force) and 
defining the times which bodies animated with these 
motions take to cover equal spaces afi equal : provided 

1 Op.ciL^91et $eq. 
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always that he can pick out this class of motions that 
are performed under the action of no force by some 
criterion other than their fulfilling the conditions laid 
down in the law. 

The real criticism on Neumann's definition is that 
he does not teU us how to distinguish bodies under the 
action of no forces from others. His law of inertia, 
as we have-lfow seen, cannot be a criterion of this 
until we have found at least one motion which is 
known, independently of that law, to be performed 
under the action of no forces. For his statement of 
the law merely tells us about the relation between the 
corresponding spaces passed over by two bodies both 
under the action of qo force s. J 

Streintz' himself rests the meaaurement of time 
on an axiom, which is that, if any action takes place 
twice under exactly the same circumstances, it will 
always take exactly the same time to accomplish itself. 
This position needs a little further explanation before 
it can be criticised. The example that Streintz gives 
shows that he does not mean that the conditions are 
to remain constant throughout the whole of each 
example of the process. They may change during it 
in any way you like. But at corresponding points of 
each process the conditions must be the same. Under 
these conditions Streintz considers it axiomatic that 
the duration of the two examples of the process will 
be identical. The axiom is plausible, and we must 
examine it to see whether it may not contain an 
implicit circle. What precisely do we mean by 'corre- 
sponding points of each process * ? Clearly not points 
at equal times after the beginning of each process ; 
for this assumes the measurement of equal times. It 
must therefore be held to mean at the same observable 

^ Op. eit. p. QO et 9eq. 
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stage of the processea Thus, if we drop the same 
body from the same point above the earth's surfisu^ 
at different times equal durations will be supposed to 
have elapsed each time it reaches the earth, because 
it will be supposed to have been subject to the same 
conditions at corresponding points in its fall. 

The axiom is not therefore logically vicious. On 
the other hand, are the circumstances ever the same 
in two different experiments, and, if so, how do we 
know it ? It is perfectly dear that they never are 
precisely the same, and therefore the axiom, even if 
true, is useless as it stands as a means of telling when 
equal times have elapsed. It would need modification 
to the form : If any process can be repeated and, if at 
corresponding stages the relevant circumstances are 
the same, it will take place in equal times. But what 
are * relevant circumstances * ? Since ex hypothesi the 
two events as such do not differ in any observable 
characteristic the only way in which a circumstance 
can be relevant is to alter the time between any two 
corresponding stages in each of its successive occur- 
rences. Hence to say that in corresponding stages 
no relevant circumstances are different, just means 
that in corresponding stages no circumstances are 
different that would make the time between a pair 
in one process differ from that between the corre- 
sponding pair in the repeated process. So now the 
definition of equal times based on the only form in 
which the axiom can be applied to their actucd 
determination is sheerly circular. 

Lange* gives a peculiar theory of the nature of 
the First Law of Motion both with regard to space 
and time. He asserts that his theory of time-measure- 
ment is identical with Neumann's in principle. This, 

1 Die geschichUtohe EfUwicldung de$ Bewegungtbigrifu, 
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as we have seen, would be a mcNst serious objection 
to it if he happens to be correct in this statement. But 
his discussion is much more general than Nemnann s 
and deserves a short consideration. It is best put in 
the second Appendix to the work with which we are 
dealing. Lange holds that the AiU statement of the 
First Law involves two conventions and two verifiable 
propositions. He says that you must not take the 
motions with which mechaniL deal as being either 
(a) relative to absolute space and absolute time, or 
(6) relative to any axes defined by existing bodies or 
to actual events. He gives no new arguments for 
either position, and the only point that interests us 
at present is his discussion as to what these motions 
do involve. To answer this question he introduces an 
axiom called by him the * Principle of Particular 
Determination.' I had better quote Lange's own 
words about this' principle. ^Wir haben...ein Theorem, 
welches in Bezug auf eine beliebige Anzahl gleichar- 
tiger Elemente der wissenschaftlichen Betrachtung. . . 
die gleiche Behauptung...aufstellt. Der zum Ver- 
stilndniss dieser Behauptung vorauszusetzende Mass- 
stab der quantitativen Bestimmung...wird so normirt 
dass jenes Theorem fur eines der Elemente gilt und 
zwar eben per conventionem gilt. Der Wahrheits- 
gehalt, d.h. das mehr als bloss Conventionelle des 
Theorems liegt dann nur darin. dass nach jener auf 
Grund eines Elementes erfolgten conventioneUen Nor- 
mirung des Massstabes das Theorem sofort fur alle 
Ubrigen Elemente gilt.' 

Now in the First Law we are told that all material 

particles left to themselves describe straight lines with 

uniform velocity. Lange takes any one particle left 

^to itself and defines its motion as being one that covers 

equal spaces in equal times relatively to a certain set 
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of axes. This is conventional. The times are defined | . 
as equal in which this particular particle covers equal ' 
spacea The experimental part of the law is supposed 
to be that every other particle when left to itself 

(describes relatively to the same axes equal spaces in 
times defined as equal by the motion of the first 
particle. It follows that the experimental law can 
be put in the form : * If out of all the particles moving 
under the action of no force any one be chosen, then 
every one of the rest will describe equal spaces whilst 
the first describes equal spaces, and the times in 
which the first does this are defined as being equal.' 
This is practically the same as Neumann's account of 
the law of inertia. The definition of equal times as 
those in which the assigned particle describes equal 
spaces only differs firom Neumann's definition by re- 
ferring to an assigned particle instead of to any 
particle left to itself. I fail to see *that this is any 
improvement. In fact the whole method of treatment 
suffers from the same defect as Neumann's. It has to 
assume that you can know when a particle is imder 
the action of no forces, and it offers no test by whichf _ 
this can be determined without assuming that you/ 
have been able to determine it independently in at 
least one case. Lange's attempt to define a straight 
line for the purposes of the first law of motion seems 
to me to labour under the same defect and some others 
besides. If I understand him aright his position is as 
foUowa If three material points be shot out together 
firom a single point of space with their directions not 
in one plane and left to themselves they will in 
general describe curves. You can prove as a mere 
matter of geometry that there is always at least one 
set of axes relative to which all these curves are 
straight lines. The physical part of the law is the 
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fiirther assertion that any fourth material point left 
to itself will describe a straight line relative to axes 
so defined. Clearly we have the old trouble about 
how you are to judge when material points are left 
to themselves apart firom the laws of motion. More- 
over the statement that the three points are left to 
themselves is ambiguous. Does it mean left to their 
mutual actions but free from those of any other bodies, 
or that each is free from the action of all other bodies ? 
Lange might reply that it is of no importance whether 
we can tell in particular cases that bodies are left to 
themselves, because his object is not to point out an 
actual inertial system (this can only be done by 
experience) but to define what is meant by such a 
system. But this does not meet the objection that 
the notion of being 'left to itself' enters into the 
definition of the system and therefore must presum- 
ably be relevant, and yet it must mean 'left to 
itself ' not in some vague general way but in a strictly 
mechanical sense, and we can only give a meaning 
to this after we have stated and accepted the laws 
of motion. 

The question then arises : Have we not some 
measiure of the equality of the duration of two events 
which do not completely overlap, independent of the 
laws of motion ? It is perfectly clear that people did 
measure times and did judge them to be equal or 
unequal before the First Law of Motion was thought 
of ; and there must therefore be some supposed criterion 
independent of any assumption as to the pre^nce or 
absence of forces. Streintzs axiom, we saw, would 
not work as stated, but it seems to be much more 
promising than any that we have yet noticed. I think, 
however, that the best account of the criterion of the 
equality of non-coincident durations is to be found in 
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an article in Mmd^ by Rhodes. It will not do as it 
stands, but by introducing certain modifications I 
think it can be made fidrly satisfactory, ^ ^^ r- •^^- 
Recurrent events are either isochronous or aniso* 
chronous. We want a test for isochronism. Rhodes 
says that there is no intrinsic difference between a 
^ series of isochronous events and one of anisochronous 
events. He goes so far as to say that there is nothing 
in the motion of a pendulum taken alone to make us 
believe that it is any more likely to be isochronous 
than are the motions of a weather-cock. This, I think, 
is exaggerated. It does not seem to me that we lack 
all power of making judgments correctly about the 
relative magnitudes of durations that do not overlap 
completely. The trouble with us is that these judg- 
ments are very likely to be affected by subjective 
factors, and that to a much greater d^ree than im- 
mediate judgments about spatial equality or inequality. 
Further, whikt we can make our immediate judgments 
about space almost indefinitely more accurate by means 
of measuring-rods — though the assumption of their 
constancy of length raises rather difficult problems — 
we have not as yet found anvthinfif that corresponds to 
a measuring-rod for time. It isfor this purj^se that 
we want isochronous recurrent processes. Thus, whilst 
I differ fi-om Rhodes in beUeving that anybody m his 
senses would recognise that a pendulum is very much 
more nearly isochronous than a weather-cock by merely 
looking at the movements of each, I agree that we 
want something more than the intrinsic qualities of 
the pendulum's motion to assure us that it really is 
isochronous. It might be much more nearly so than 
the movements of the weather-cock and yet be fiur 
fi:om perfect isochronism. 

^ Mind, 0. S., Vol z, 1885, 'The Measurement of Time.' 
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Rhodes's method of determining isochronism is 
as follows. Suppose there is a process P whose 
isochronism we want to test. Let P' be any other 
process that goes on contemporarily with P. Then, 
if P' be recurrent, it is either isochronous or aniso- 
chronous. Thus the d priori possibilities are (i) P 
and P' both anisochronous ; (ii) P and P' both 
isochronous ; (iii) P isochronous and P' anisochronous ; 
and (iv) P anisochronous and P' isochronous. Now 
in case (ii) it is certain that to every complete recurrent 
event in the process P there will correspond the same 
number of events in the process P'. You cannot of 
course ensure that it shall be a whole number, but it 
will always be the same whole number + the same 
fraction of an event. By a fraction of an event we 
mean an example of one of the recurrent events that 
reaches a certain determinate stage other than the 
end one of it. This is a necessary characteristic of 
two isochronous recurrent events, whether there be 
any causal connexion between them or not. Does 
it completely distinguish the case (ii) from all the 
other possible cases ! It is clear that it cuts out the 
cases (iii) and (iv) entirely. We are left then with 
(i). Rhodes of course admits that two anisochronous 
series of events might have this quality which two 
isochronous series must have. Hence the condition 
for isochronism that he has given, though necessary, 
is not sufficient. He therefore adds that the two 
processes P and P' must be independent of each 
other.* Unfortimately he does not teU us how this 
is to be discovered, and so his theory becomes useless, 

I think, however, that we can complete the criterion 
in terms of the theory of pxobability, on the assump- i^ 
tion that we can make rough immediate judgments 
about the equality or inequality of durations that do 
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not entirely overlap. For the present purpose the 
statement that P and P' are both isochronous but are 
not independent means that each is accelerated or 
retarded according to the same law. Now it is islv 
to assume that the more different the two processeB 
are from each other the less likely is this to be the 
case. It is not d priori wildly improbably that all 
pendulums are actually retarded according to the same 
law even when swinging in vacuo ; but it is very un- 
likely that the rotation of the earth, the swings of a 
pendulum and the vibrations of an electron are all 
retarded according to the same law. Let us call the 
proposition *P is isochronous' p^. Let us denote the 
contradictory of a proposition q by q. Let us call the 
proposition that to an event in P there always corre- 
sponds the same number of events in P'j r. Finally 
1 shall adopt the notation pjq = * the probability of p 
given that q is true.* i>//= * the probability of p 
given the knowledge that everyone is supposed to 
have before the experiment is performed. 

We want to compare p^fr with p^jr. We know- 
that 

r/p^pZ-O, r/ptp/ = 0, and r/jp,|)/=l. 
Now jp. =ptp! ,v. p^pl,- 

. ' . p^jr =p,p!lr +Pip//r . 

_ KP///x r/p.p: p.p:ify. rjp^p! 

rif ^ rif 

Again 

Pi -Pip! • V . pp!, 
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^ P'P'/f^ r/pi y! , P.p///x rlp,p! 

rif ^ rif 

_pp!lfy^rlp£[ 

Hence we have that , 

Pi/^ PiP//f^r/p,py 

Let us now consider this fraction critically. The first 
point to notice is that all the terms in it, being values 
^ of probabilities, must be proper fractions. Hence there 
is a general expectation that the denominator which 
is the product of two fractions will be pretty small. 
Further, from what we have already said about the 
possibility of judging roughly of isochronism by im- 
mediate inspection, and in view of the fact that the 
experiment is being used on two processes that appear 
to be isochronous to see whether they really are so, 
we see that PipZ/f is very much greater than PiPilf. 
It follows that pijr must be very much greater than 
pt/r unless rfptp! is practically equal to one. But it is 
perfectly obvious that rfpip! is a very small fi'action, 
since it is only under very special circumstances that 
two non-isochronous series of events should be so 
connected that to every complete event in one there 
shall correspond the same number of events in the 
other. It is clear from observing series of events 
which immediate inspection shows to be anisochronous 
that in general this connexion does not hold. And 
from what we have said above it is clear that the 
less alike the two processes P and P' are to each 
other the smaller is rfp^pl^ for the less likely it is 
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that both are accelerated or retarded according to the 
same law. On the other hand the fact that they 
resemble each other little in other respects is no 
reason for thinking them unlikely to be really iso- 
chronous if they seem to be so, i.e. for p^pllf to be 
small Hence we conclude that if two series of 
recurrent events appear to be isochronous by them-f 
selves, and if to each event in one there always 
corresponds a fixed number of events in the other, itl* 
is enormously more probable that each is isochronousl 
than that neither is so, whilst it is impossible that! 
one should be isochronous and the other not. I think 
therefore that Rhodes's method of recognising iso- 
chronism is really satisfactory and non-circular with 
the modifications that we have made in it. There are 
two further considerations not mentioned by Rhodes 
which may be added touching the effect of the duration 
of the experiments, (i) If there be the smaUest differ- 
ence between the laws of two anisochronous processes 
it is certain that the longer they are compared the 
more it will show itself So that in the case of two 
processes which give the test for isochronism however 
long we try them together we are forced to decide 
either for real isochronism or anisochronism + exact 
identity of law. And the latter is much less likely 
than the former, as we have said, if the two processes 
be of very different kinds, (ii) If we consider a single 
recurrent process and find that (a) it recurs pretty 
quickly, and (6) that it continues as long as we care 
to observe, or at any rate for a very long time, and 
(o) that successive occurrences seem to us to take the 
same time, we can get a fair test of equality of time. 
For (a) and (6) tell us together either that the process 
is not retarded at all or that the retardation is very 
small at each recurrence. And (o) tells us that it 
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must be pretty regular. But if two successive occur- 
rences are judged to take the same time and it can 
be proved that the retardation in each must be very 
small we must be committing a very small error in 
counting them as equal. Thus even a single process 
which is actually not perfectly isochronous may when 
properly criticised give us a very accurate measiure 
of equaJity of two times, provided we admit that we 
are capable of comparing pretty accurately the times 
taken by two successive events of the same kind when 
the time occupied by each is short. And there seems 
no reason to doubt this. 

We can now define equal times as those in which 
/a recurrent event takes place in an isochronous re- 
current series ; isoghronism being measured according 
to the method indicated above. Since this method 
makes no mention of forces we can state the Laws of 
Motion without any ftirther trouble as regards space 
and time. The first law will run as follows : A body 
under the action of no forces describes a straight line 

1 relative to axes determined by the fixed stars so that, 
whenever it covers equal spaces, the same number 
of events takes place in some recurrent series which 
', appears to be isochronous and is found to be so related 
I to some other series that appears to be isochronous 
} that to every event in the former there corresponds 
the same number of events in the latter. It must be 
added that, whilst it is perfectly possible that a series 
which seems isochronous and fulfils the conditions with 
respect to another apparently isochronous series might 
not obey them when tested with respect to another 
apparently isochronous series, yet, as a matter of fact, 
this does not generally happen. Most perceptibly 
isochronous series obey the test indifferently with each 
other within the limits of observation ; and this is 

a p. 21 
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what we should expect from real isochronism, whilst 
we should not expect this agreement if we were mis- 
taking for isochronism connected anisochronous series. 
But, when once the science of mechanics has been 
based on the laws of motion, and these upon this 
method of measuring equality of time, it is perfectly 
possible and logical to show that the world will be 
more easily and fully exjJained if we assume certain 
small and imperceptible departures from isochronism 
in processes on whose assumed absolute isochronism 
the laws of motion were originally built\ 
^ The remaining problem of the laws of motion is 
that of Force. What is meant by force, and how do 
we know whether it is present or absent ? It would 
seem that, in order to arrive at the law that when 
no forces act on a body it moves in a straight line 
with uniform velocity relative to a certain set of axes, 
we must have been able to recognise, in some cases 
at least, the presence or absence of force by other 
characteristics than those of motion. To discuss this 
point it will be best to turn to the Second Law of 
Motion. This law offers us a measure of force and 
not a definition of it. It says that the force acting 
on a body in a given direction at a given moment 
is measured by the rate of change of its momentum 
in that direction at that moment with respect to 
time. Momentum is measured by the product of 
mass and velocity, and, if mass be constant, this will 
mean that the measure of the force acting on a ^ 
body at a given moment is the mass x the accelera- 
tion at that moment in the given direction. This is 

1 This may be compared with our desertion, trst of the earth, and I 

then perhaps of the fixed stars, as axes of refereooe relative to which the 
Firat Law holds, and the sal)stitution of axes defined by imaginary bodies | 

so determined that motions relative to them shall accurately obey the 
Pirnt Law. 
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supposed to be relative to the axes and the measure 
of tune that we have ahready discussed. It follows 
at once from this that, if the velocity be constant in 
a given direction, the force will be zero in that direc- 
tion. Hence the converse of the First Law follows 
from the Second. The law itself does not follow 
however. The fact that when a body is at rest or 
moves with uniform velocity in a given direction the 
measure of the force in that direction is zero does not 
prove that, when no force acts on a body, it will move 
in a straight line with uniform or zero velocity. We 
must therefore discuss the Second Law in order to 
come to any conclusion about the nature of force. On 
the subject of the position of force in mechanics a long 
discussion has raged ; some holding that it is neces- 
sary to retain it, others that it ought to be rejected 
as a mere relic of animism. We cannot perhaps expect 
to say much that is new on such a hackneyed subject, 
but we cannot pass it by without discussion. 

The whole question of force is closely bound up 
with the view that is taken of causation. Kirchhoff 
and Mach who banished forces from mechanics, sup- 
posed, it would seem, that the notion of cause is 
obsolete, and that the case of force in mechanics is 
a peculiarly disgraceful example of the siurvival of 
obsolete prejudices. We should prefer to say that 
force is bound up with the activity view of causation, 
although it will be obvious enough that we do not 
hold that, with the departure of activity, science must 
or can drop causation. I think that, as far as Mach 
is concerned, any lengthy discussion on this point 
would be merely verbal. It is quite dear that, rightly 
or wrongly, he retains what we have called causal 
laws, and what we have held to be practically the 
whole of causation. In this sense then Mach does 

21—2 
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not drop causation from Mechanics. On the other 
hand he does drop the activity view of causation, and 
he seems to hold that the name * cause ' is no longer 
applicable after that view has been dropped; Any 
argument on such a question as this would obviously 
be merely verbal ; and it is not worth while to embark 
on it. We have merely to note that, in our sense of 
causation, there undoubtedly is causation in mechanics, 
and that we mean to go on using the word. 

The classical definition of force is that it is the 
immediate cause of motion. But this is &r too vague. 
For motions with a uniform velocity can and do con- 
tinue without the action of force. We should have 
to say that it is the cause of acceleration, instead of 
merely saying that the acceleration at a given moment 
is the measure of the force at that moment. But it 
is clear that people did not mean that everything 
that caused an acceleration was a force in the sense 
in which mechanics uses the term. When I will to 
move my arm it might be said that my volition is 
the cause of the motion. But it would not be said 
that a volition was a mechanical force. Yet again 
when one billiard ball hits another it would be said 
that the first causes the acceleration of the second. 
But no one would call a biUiard ball a force. We saw 
that the activity view of causation makes the cause 
a substance in a certain state, and the effect a state 
of a substance. Hence I think we can fairly state 
the common view of force in mechanics as follows : 
A body in a state of exercising force is the cause of a 
state of acceleration in another body. 

Now we have already rejected the activity view of 
causation which makes substances in a certain state 
the causes of states in other substances. We cannot 
therefore make any exception in the present case. Force 
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seems here, as activity is everywhere, to be a mere 
qualitas occulta, the mere turning of a causal law 
connecting observable or inferrable states of two sub- 
stances at different times into a quality of oi^e of them. 
But the case for force can be argued a little further by 
its upholders. Some people think that some of their 
perceptions are either perceptions of force, or, at worst, 
of something that proves the existence of peculiar 
qualities to which the name forces may appropriately 
be given. If this were true forces would not be occult 
qualities and we could state laws, in our own sense of 
causation, about them. We must therefore enquire for 
a moment into these alleged perceptions of force. 

We may agree with Hofler* that the term force is 
ambiguous in ordinary life. It covers tensions and 
pressures and also supposed permanent real qualities 
of bodies, such as the force of gravitation. Hofler adds 
a third meaning, viz. mass-accelerations. This is not 
even I think what is Tneant by force except by people 
who merely wish to keep the name force after they have 
given up the common belief in it as something special ; 
it is certainly not the idea that the word force calls up 
in the mind of any unsophisticated person. The people 
who wish to identify force with mass-accelerations 
seem to me to have forgotten that there is such a 
thing as the science of Statics where forces are believed 
to operate as much as in Dynamics but where there 
are no accelerations. Hence, I think, we shall do best 
to say that, if there are forces, then they are the 
causes of mass-accelerations in dynamics and of the 
straightening of strings and the extension of spring- 
]3alances in statics. The question is whether people 
are right in thinking that the qualities called forces 
can be perceived, and whether they have any special 

1 Studien twr gegenwd/rtigen Philotophie der Mechcmik, p. 31. 
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perceptions which tell them independently that there 
must be these special qualities even though they cannot 
perceive them. 

It is obvious that perceptions of straightened 
strings, or extended spring-balances, or accelerated 
bodies are not themselves perceptions of forces. And 
it is by no means clear that the causal laws which 
explain such perceptible effects ever need among their 
data any special qualities like forces, or indeed any- 
thing but positions, motions, and certain characteristic 
coefficients. If there be any perceptions whose objects 
can reasonably be held to be forces or to necessitate a 
belief in special qualities which we can call forces asl 
their cause they must be our sensations of tension! 
and pressure. The names of these obviously beg the 
question of whether their objects really are forces. 
But it is tolerably obvious that, when we consider, we 
do not hold that they are any more preceptions of 
forces than are perceptions of stretched strings or 
accelerated masses. When we feel our skin pulled or 
pressed we localise the felt pull or pressure in our skin 
as we should a felt temperature. But, if we suppose 
that forces are qualities which are localised somewhere 
in the body that is causing the pull or pressure, since 
that is not in general our own body, it is clear that 
the immediate object of our perception is not what is 
believed to be the quality of force. 

Indeed when we say that we feel a pull we mean 
that we have a perception whose object is localised at 
a certain part of our body and which is supposed to be 
caused by a force in another body which is pulling it. 
We must say then that common-sense holds, not 
that it directly perceives forces in its experiences ofi 
pulls and pressures, but that it perceives a qualityi 
localised in the body the existence of which is supposea 
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to be a mark of the existence of force in the body that 
is said to be pulling or pressing. 

But, after all, is there any better reason to assume 
a new kind of quality as the cause of these perceptions 
than for the cause of the straightening and stretching 
of strings ? On the contrary it seems quite clear that 
these perceptions are the result of the shortening and 
lengthening of parts of our skins. They thus depend 
on the general effects in bodies with regard to which 
we saw no good reason to suppose that it was necessary 
to assiune forces, as special qualities of bodies, as their 
causes. Hence these feelings caimot furnish the 
smallest additional evidence for the necessity of 
assuming real forces. 

The only other experiences that we have which 
might seem to offer any evidence for the reality of 
forces are sensations of effort that we have in pushing, 
pulling, and raising bodies. We must not confuse 
these with the sensations that we have already dis- 
cussed. The two always occur together, and this 
might be expected, if there really were forces and 
th^ae sensations were closely connected with them, 
from the Third Law of Motion. It is, however, per- 
fectly easy to distinguish the two. Can we say that 
the perceptions of effort are the perception of the 
quality of force in our bodies ? I do not think that 
^Poincar6's rhetorical question : * Do you suppose that 
the sun feels muscular effort in keeping the planets in 
their elliptical paths?*' has any particular weight, 
although he thinks that it settles the matter. 
Naturally if the sun has no mind it does not perceive 
anything at all. But that is quite irrelevant. The 
true question is : Does the sun in keeping the earth 
from moving off at a tangent have that sort of quality 

' La Science et rffypoMee, p. 190. 
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which we who have minds perceive when we forcibly 
drag a heavy body ? Is it a real quality, and, if so, 
may it not be a quality that only belongs to organic 
bodies ? Even if we conclude that it is a real quality ^ 

in our own bodies it is a sheer inference to suppose 
that it exists in other bodies as di£Perent from our own 
as the sun or a billiard-ball. And, as in the case of 
temperature, such an inference is very precarious. 

I conclude then that we have no reason to suppose 
that inorganic bodies, with which, after all, we are 
mainly concerned in mechanics, have any qualities in 
them comparable to what we perceive in our own 
bodies when we say that we exercise force or have 
force exerted upon us. Such qualities cannot be 
directly perceived in other bodies, the inference from 
our bodies to non-organic ones is precarious in the 
extreme, and there seems every reason to believe that 
the causes of these peculiar perceptions in us are not 
special qualities called forces in foreign bodies, but the 
same qualities and states as cause the tensions of 
strings and the changes of velocity in bodies, y It only 
remains then to ask whether the states and qualities 
that cause these various e£Pects are something special 
to which the name of forces can be given, or are just 
the positions, velocities, etc. , of bodies. What we have 
now seen is that certain peculiar experiences of ours 
give no reason for adopting the former alternative. 

Mr Russell has an argument which, if true, would 
demolish forces altogether as real qualities. We have 
seen that, if forces be real, they must be the causes of 
accelerations among other effects ; though it does not 
of course follow that the causes of accelerations must 
be forces ; for that is the question that we are now ' 

discussing. Now Mr Russell's argument is that an 
acceleration is not an event and therefore cannot be 
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an effect. Hence it cannot have a cause. Hence, if 
there are no causes of accelerations and forces are the 
causes of accelerations or nothing, there can be no real 
forces. Let us then consider Mr Russell's arguments 
to prove that accelerations are not real events. There 
are two of them, one narrower and one more sweeping. 
The first argument* is that, whatever may be the case 
with a resultant acceleration, it is certain that a conh- 
ponent acceleration is not an event. The components 
of a vector are merely the products of analysis. The 
vector from London to Cambridge can indeed be 
resolved into a vector from Euston to Bletchley and 
another from Bletchley to Cambridge ; but a sane 
person in coming to Cambridge from London does not 
pass through Bletchley, and so the journeys represented 
by these two vectors are not in any sense implied in 
the journey represented by the vector from London 
to Cambridge. This is the only one that is actually 
made. The others are not parts of it which must exist 
if it does, but operations whose final result, if they were 
made, — which they are not — ^would be the same. 
Hence component forces at any rate cannot be real. 
The other argument' is that no acceleration, component 
or resultant, can be a real event. This argument is 
based on Weierstrasss account of the nature of a 
differential coefficient. The momentary acceleration is 
the differential coefficient of space by time for that 
particular value of the time. As such it is a limit and 
a mere number, and so cannot be an effect of anything. 
Hence that which, if it were anything, would be the 
cause of an acceleration is a mere nothing and cannot 
be real. 

These arguments are interesting, and, if a belief 

^ Principles of Mathematics, pp. 484, 485. 
« Ihid pp. 473, 474. 
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that accelerations are real events be truly incompatible 
with the theory of the nature of a di£Perentiai coeflBcient^ 
it must be rejected, since that theory is undoubtedly 
trua But I do not think that there is this incompati- 
bility. No doubt an acceleration as a limit is a mere 
number, but. then no one ever supposed that, by saying- 
that the acceleration of a body at a given moment wa& 
X feet per second per 'second, he meant that it waa 
identical with x feet per second per second. I can see 
no reason whatever why velocity and acceleration 
should not be real states of bodies with magnitudes 
measured by the numbers which are reached as the 
limits of certain mathematical expressions. Whether 
an acceleration be a real event or not is of course 
another question ; but I do not see that the &ct that^ 
if it were, its magnitude would be measured by the 
value of a limit could prove that it could not be real 
It will be well to make it quite clear that this possi- 
bility interferes in no way with Weierstrass's solution 
of the Zenonian paradoxes about motion. The essence 
of that solution is the insistence on the fact that every 
value of a variable is a constant, so that at every 
moment the arrow in Zone's paradox is at one definite 
point equally, whether in a finite time it moves or not. 
The diflference between the two cases is simply that, in 
the one, it is at di£Perent points at di£Perent moments,^ 
whilst, in the other, it is at the same point at different 
moments. Now this would meet all the difficulties just 
as well if at every moment the moving arrow had a 
quality with an intensive magnitude measured by the 
differential coefficient of space with respect to time {oc 
the body at that moment. The moving arrow would 
stiU, at any moment, be at a single point of space, 
and, at different moments, at^ifferent points. It would 
merely have a quality at each point which the arrow 
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that was at the same point at different moments would 
not have. Hence Weierstrass's unquestionably correct 
account of motion and his denial of infinitesimals does 
not touch the possibility of the existence of a physical 
quality of velocity or acceleration ; and I cannot agree 
with Mr Russell that Weierstrass's theory necessitcUes 
a more integrated form of the laws of motion. 

We pass then to the other argument that, at any 
rate, only resultant accelerations could be real. It 
is quite clear that Mr Russell's argument is valid as- 
regards the ordinary analysis into components in three 
directions at right angles to each other. These three 
directions are chosen merely for convenience in hand- 
ling the problem under discussion, and correspond to 
nothing that actually takes place. But is it certain 
that nothing corresponds when the components are 
apparently actually given ? For instance, in the case 
of a system of gravitating particles, are there no ac- 
celerations along the lines joining the given particle 
to each of the others ? It is quite certain that there 
are no motions along these lines in general, but only 
along that of the resultant force on the particle at 
each moment. It is also true that in a finite time r 
the position reached by the particle in question is 
not what it would be if it were successively dragged 
along the lines joining it to the particles at the 
beginning of the motion for a time t along each. If 
we grant, however, that accelerations may be states 
of particles, whose magnitude is measured by the dif- 
ferential coefficient of space by time at the moment 
for the particle, then it would be possible that at each 
moment the various particles did produce these states 
with their appropriate magnitudes, even though no 
states corresponding to an arbitrary selection of com- 
ponents existed. But, although I do not think it 
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possible to disprove the existence of such states, I 
see very little evidence for their reality. And it is 
certain that the laws of mechanics can be stated 
without them. Hence it seems much more philo- 
sophical to state any causal laws that are involved 
in a form that avoids velocities and accelerations. 
At the same time you cannot work out any problems ^ 
in mechanics in this integrated form. You must also 
remember that, although a statement of the relations 
between accelerations is not directly about what exists, 
yet the fiict that such statements bring you back in 
the end to what does exist and can be observed makes 
them laws about the existent. It was no doubt im- 
portant for Mr Russell to show that, if you insist 
that causal laws shall only connect actually existent 
states or events, then the laws of motion will involve 
relations between configurations at three momenta 
But, when you have passed so far away from the 
ordinary view of causation as Mr Russell has done 
and as we have also, it seems rather needless purism 
to deny the name of causal laws to uniformities that 
connect, if not existent states, yet terms which only 
are connected as they are in virtue of the nature 
of the existent. 

But, even when we state laws in terms of ac- 
celerations, we do not need to make any mention of 
forces. Hence we can conclude that, if accelerations 
do not exist, forces, as causes of them, cannot exist ; 
whilst, if they do exist, there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that their causes are special quali- 
ties called forces. Wherever forces nominally occur 
in dynamics it is always in the form of special laws 
over and above the laws of motion, connecting the 
configuration or states of a system with the accelera- 
tions of its parts. Thus, when we talk of the electrical 
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attraction between two charged particles, we seem to 
be talking of force as a cause of their accelerations. 
But, when we work out a problem, the only way in 
which the alleged force enters is in the fact that 
coefficients e, e' are to be attached to each particle 
and that the acceleration in one due to the presence 

of the other is — ^ , where r is their distance apart. 

Instead of the force determining the acceleration it 
is determined by two coefficients and the relative 
positions of the particles according to a certain law. 
The only use that force has in dynamics is that it is 
a convenient phrase when we do not want explicitly 
to take into consideration the other bodies in the 
system. We can then talk of a field of force ; but 
we merely mean by this that bodies placed in a certain 
position all have a certain definite acceleration im- 
parted to them that only depends on their own masses 
and other coefficients. 

Our best plan will now be to try and state the 
laws of motion without force, although not necessarily 
in terms of configurations, for the reason that I have 
given above. For a reason into which we shall enter 
later the laws must be stated in terms of particles 
and not of definite bodies. 

I should state the First Law in the following 
terms : ' Changes in the magnitude or the direction 
of the velocity of any particle, relative to axes deter- 
mined by the fixed stars, and measured by processes 
shown to be isochronous by the method discussed 
above, cannot be determined by purely immanent 
causal laws.' The first law then tells us that we 
must look for the other data in any causal law that 
shall enable us to predict such changes relative to 
the fixed stars in events or qualities of something 
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outside the system consistiDg of the particle and the 
^tars. Is the evidence for this law empirical or d priori ? 
The only possible way to show that it was A prion ( 
would be to connect it with our axiom about causality, 
and it is easy to show that it cannot be deduced from 
that. Our axiom, it will be remembered, said that, 
if any* system had been quiescent for a finite time 
and then b^an to change, the change could only be 
explained by a causal law transeunt to the system^ 
It is clear that this is both too wide and too narrow 
for the first law of motion. It is too wide in as far as 
it tells us that in cmy system of particles that had 
been relatively at rest for a finite time the cause of 
any change from rest must be looked for outside the 
43ystQm. For our law refers to a particular system, 
viz. that of the particle and the fixed stars. And to 
that system it does not apply because we know that 
the system of the fixed stars and any particle is not 
<}uiescent, since the fact of stellar motion in the line 
of sight renders it almost certain that the stars are 
in relative motion to each other. But again it is too 
narrow. At best it could only tell us that a particle 
^t rest relatively to the fixed stars would remain at 
rest; it could not tell us that a particle in motic»i 
with reference to them might not move in circles, 
-or stop, or perpetually alter its velocity without our 
having to go outside the system for explanation. 

If there be any evidence then for the law it must 

be empirical. Everyone knows the type of direct 

(empirical evidence that is offered for the law. We 

We told that if we throw a stone along a smooth flat 

surface it will travel a long way in a straight line, 

^and that the smoother the surface is made the further 

it will travel. This always appears to me to be a bad 

•example of the law, though I think it is of importance 
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in view of the historical prejudices which the law 
had to meet. With regard to the first point, it is 
a bad example because we need to commit a circle 
in order to be sure that it is an example at all. The 
reason is as follows. What do you mean by smooth ? 
If you mean a geometrical quality then it is clear that 
the necessity of mentioning it in the example shows 
that you have not reached an immanent causal law. 
The fixture position of the body is foretold, not from 
its present position and velocity alone, but from these 
+ the geometrical qualities of the surface on which it 
moves. Hence, as it stands, we have no example 
here of the supposed law. But if, on the other hand, 
you mean by smooth that the surface is one that has 
no effect on the motion of the body, then the experiment 
and its completion in thought merely come to this, 
that continued movement in a straight line is a proof 
that the surface is not having any causal influence. 
But it is only a proof by assuming the law, and so 
the experiment can give no support to the law. 

The fact is that there is no non-circular direct 
-experimental evidence of the first law. What an 
experiment g£ the kind just discussed did do was to 
upset the scholastic theory of motion based on the 
maxim; Ce^aante causd cessdt effectus. The applica- 
tion of this maxim to motion was that a motion only 
continued as long as that which originally caused it 
continued to act, or at any rate, that, when it ceased, 
the motion died away of itself Now these views 
the experiment does tend to undermine, and so it 
makes way for the true view. When it is seen that 
the stone goes on for some distance and the distance 
d^ends on the nature oi the surface it suggests that 
motion does not have to be kept up by the same 
causes as produce it, since a flat surface is not a 
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cause of motion in the first instance. And, when it 
was further seen that the more you polished the 
surface the further the stone went, it followed that 
it was much more reasonable to ascribe the gradual 
cessation of motion to the nature of the surface than 
to some immanent causal law in the nature of ail 
moving bodies. Thus, the value of the experiments 
that are alleged to prove the first law is not that 
they do prove it but that they render improbable 
certain plausible alternative views that are incom- 
patible with it. 

The true proof of the law is to be found in the 
explanation that it offers of projectiles' paths and of 
planetary motion. It was found that, under certain 
circiunstances, by holding that motions were com-* 
pounded out of unchanging velocities in certain 
directions and changeable ones that obeyed definite 
laws in which the presence and qualities of other 
bodies were data, these motions could be completely 
accounted for. And wherever the velocities did re- 
main constant in magnitude and direction no mention 
of the states of other bodies was needed. 

With regard to the second law I agree with 
Mr Russell's statement\ This is that, in an isolated 
material system of n particles, there are certain constant 
coefficients called masses (m,, m^...m^ to be associated 
with the particles respectively. Then, for any particle 
in the system, the acceleration multiplied by the 

1 Principles of McUhemaHos^ p. 483. [It might seem that the statement 
that it was the momenta/ry oonfiguration that is relevant is oontradioted 
by the form of Hookers Law for stretched strings within the elastic limit, 

. . H ^ where x is the present and x^ the unstretched length. 
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But, in a system so isolated as Mr Russell takes, we could hardly talk 
about the unstretched length of a body. We could merely say that x^y 
like q^ is a constant that has to be introduced in connecting the momentaiy 
oonfiguration with the momentary acceleration.] 
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mass is a function of the masses, relative positions, and 
velocities of the particles at the moment. It will be 
the same function for the syBtem at all times. And in 
general it will involve other coefficients beside masses. 
There are two points to notice about this law. 
In the first place the other coefficients that enter 
into the expression are the marks of what are called 
* forces of nature ' such as gravitation, and electrical 
charges, and the elasticity constants of bodies. We 
have already seen that they are not anything that 
need lead us to believe in forces in the old sense. 
What is called a 'mechanical explanation' consists 
in replacing them by masses, positions, velocities, and 
geometrical conditions. We shaU have to discuss the 
meaning of such attempts toward the end of this 
chapter. 

The other point to notice is that the law is only 
asserted for an isolated system. When we ask what 
this means we find that it means a system whose 
states at all moments can be determined by a purely 
immanent causal law fi*om a sufficient number of 
observations made within it. How wide a system 
must be in order to be isolated is a question that 
cannot be answered A priori, but we learn by ex- 
perience what kind of terms are relevant and what 
are not. All systems, if our discussion on space and 
motion be correct, must be assimied to include the 
fixed stars, or, at any rate, axes defined by bodies that 
are known to be at rest or in uniform translational 
motions in straight lines with respect to them. 

The nature of the evidence for the Second Law is 
once more entirely indirect. It is in fact precisely the 
same evidence as proves the first law, viz. that all 
mechanical processes can be analysed in this particular 
way. As Poincar^ points out, if they appear to fail, you 
B. p. 22 
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can always avmd the difficulty by assuming enoa^ 
hidden particles in proper positions and motions to 
which these two laws do stpplj. 

To discuss the notion of mass we need the third 
law. Now it is with the third law that the intro- 
duction of particles instead of finite bodies becomes 
essential, so that this will be the best place for the 
discussicm of this question foreshadowed on p. 333. 
The third law states that, in an isolated system of 
particles, you can take the particles by pairs, and, 
considering their accelerations along the lines joining 
them, these will always be opposite in direction, and 
the product of them by the respective masses of the 
pair will be equal So far we have only spoken of 
masses as coefficients introduced in the second law 
and apparently comparable to such other coefficients 
as 6, the electric charges, or y, the gravitational con- 
stant. But here we learn something fresh about the 
coefficients. Granted that for any two particles in 
the system /„ and f„ are opposite in sign, which i» 
a law of nature, it is of course a mere convention 
that coefficients m,. and m^ can be found such that 
^r^» + ^t^ir = 0. But where we pass out of the 
world of convention and back to laws of nature is in 
the fact that, if we take any third particle, and, with 
the same notation as before, have w^^+w^^ = 
where m^ is merely chosen to make this equation 
hold, we shall find that, with the value of m^ thus 
reached, the equation m^f^ + "m^fu = holds. And 
you will find that, when the relative masses of the 
particles in a given isolated system have thus beei de- 
termined, they are, in general*, fixed and independent 
of any other variations in the states of the particles. 

1 This is not strictly true of moving charged particles, when the velocity 
approaches that of light. 
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Now it is quite clear that such a propoeition as the 
Third Law has no definite meaning except for pertides, 
because there is no line that can be called the line 
joining two finite bodies. At the same time all that 
can ever be observed is finite bodies and their states. 
How then do we reach the notion of particles and the 
laws stated in terms of them ? And why do we state 
the other laws also in terms of particles and not of 
finite bodies ? 

The analyses of motion which, I have argued, led 
to the first and second laws were analyses of the 
motions of bodies of finite size, rigid, and moving 
translationaUy. Such were the experiments with pro- 
jectiles, and fidling bodies, and the simple pendulum^ 
such too were the motions of the planets about the 
sun to which Newton first applied this analysis. 
^ It is, of course, true that the earth and the other 
planets also rotate on their own axes; but Newton 
found that it was not necessary to take this foot into 
account when he laid down the laws that govern the 
motions of the planets about the sun, and of the moon 
about the earth. Hence something very like the first 
two laws of motion was reached without having re- 
course to particles. They were not indeed directly 
observed to hold of finite rigid bodies in their trans- 
lational motions, but they could be analysed out of 
those motions. Similarly, owing to the large distances 
of the planets firom each other and fi-om the sun, it was 
possible for many purposes to treat them as points and 
talk of the line joining them. This enabled the third 
law to be applied to them in a rough way, but it was 
not their motions that were the evidence on which the 
third law was based. That evidence was of two kinds. 
It came partly from dynamics and partly from statics. 
Also, whilst it is much the most paradoxical of the 
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three laws to the ontatored mind, it is curious that it 
is the only one of the three for which there is a kind 
of direct sensible evidence. The dynamical evidence 
for the law with r^^rd to finite bodies came from the 
experiments of Huyghens and Wren on the percussion 
of spheres. 

They were not, of course, entirely clear as to the 
distinction between mass and weight, but then weight 
is an accurate enough measure of mass at a given place 
on the earth. The result of their experiments was to 
show that, when the spheres ran into each other along 
the line joining their centres, the sum of their momenta 
brfore and after impact was constant, whatever might 
be the elasticity of the bodies. Owing to their use of 
spheres they could get a dear accoimt of what was 
meant by the line joining the two bodies at the 
moment of impact. When we combine this result 
with the second law of motion we see that the ac- 
celerations of the bodies which ended in the permanent 
change of their velocities, and presumably took place 
while they were in contact, must have been in opposite 
directions along the common normal, and must have 
obeyed the third law. Similarly, dynamical experiments 
can be performed with floating magnets which support 
the law for finite bodies that can be treated as pointa 

I will not interrupt the argument for the moment 
with the consideration of the statical proofe, and the 
direct experiences of the truth of the law for finite 
bodies, but will pass at once to the introduction of 
particles from what was already known. What was 
already known then was that the three laws held for 
the translational motions of bodies which were rigid 
and approximately spherical like the planets and the 
balls in the impact experiments. Here you could give 
a definite meaning to the velocity or acceleration of 
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the body in a given direction, and to the line joining 
two bodies under certain circumstances. But, with 
such limitations, it is clear that there is an immense 
number of motions with which Newton's laws could 
not deal. They could do nothing with pure rotations, 
since they are all about translational motion. They 
could not be directly applied to bodies that are not 
fairly rigid, for how can you talk of the velocity or 
acceleration of a body whUse diflferent parts have 
different ones. And, except for bodies so far apart 
with respect to their size, as to be treated as points, or 
bodies that only act when in contact where you can 
define directions by the common normal at the point of 
contact, how can you give a meaning to the Third Law ? 

The passage to particles from finite bodies is best 
seen in the treatment of rotation which first showed 
that Newton's laws could deal with motions of that 
kind as well as with the translational motions in 
reference to which they were formulated. The first 
problem involving the rotation of rigid bodies that 
was solved was that of the time of swing of a 
compound pendulum. This was first fully discussed 
by Huyghens. Huyghens' solution, however, was 
based on principles which, though compatible with 
Newton's, and indeed, mutually deducible from them, 
were formally different. It involved, in fact, the 
conceptions of work and kinetic energy instead of 
those of force and momentum. The statement of the 
Newtonian method of dealing with such cases is to be 
found in D'Alembert's principle. 

But the essence of both solutions is to imagine the 
body divided up into an indefinite number of masses 
located at geometrical points. You thus get rid of 
ifotation on the part of these elements, because a point 
^nnot rotate. On the other hand, you can replace 
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the rotation of a finite body about an axis by t^e 
translatory motion of its elements in dosed corres. 
Now the laws of motion, am we saw, were obtained 
from joflt such motions of finite bodies. It is then 
obviously worth while to enquire whether, if you 
assume that their trandatory motions obey the laws of 
motion for finite bodies, you will be able to account for 
the motions of the whole system. At any rate, it is 
dear that all the laws can be stated with much greater 
predsion for particles than for finite bodies, and in 
&ct that the third eannot otherwise be stated in a 
quite definite form. We must notice at once that 
neither D*Alembert not Huyghens have any right to 
assume d priori either (a) that the same laws that 
applied to the large bodies would apply to the little 
ones, or (h) that, if they did, it would be possible to 
work out the results of applying them to an infinite 
number of particles with no other conditions imposed 
than that they form elements of a rigid body. Naturally, 
unless we coidd actually prove that this assumption 
led to the laws that had been found to hold for finite 
bodies, we should have no justification for o^Jdng it. 
But it can easily be shown that if the third law of 
motion applies to any system of bodies the position of 
the mass-centre of these bodies (defined in the usual 
way) will either continue to remain unchanged, or will 
alter with uniform velocity along a straight line relative 
to axes defined by fixed stars so long as the system is 
isolated, no matter what special laws there may be 
determining the mass-accelerations of each particle in 
terms of functions of the masses, positions, velocities, 
etc. of the others. But when our system of partides 
is subject to the condition that the distances between 
all of them remain constant, we have the case of a 
rigid body, and so we get back to the first law of 
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motion for finite rigid bodies firom the analysis of the 
motions of which it was first deduced. So that the 
hypothesis that the mass-points obey the same laws of 
motion as the finite rigid bodies, is at any rate self- 
oonsistent as far as concerns the first law, whilst it 
aUows of much greater rigour of statement. 

But we must not stop here, for, by the same pro- 
• cedure, we can show, what was not at all clear befm*e, 
that the laws of motion, though stated in terms of the 
translatory motion of finite bodies, are also capable of 
dealing with their rotations. For, as we have seen, 
we can reduce rotation of a finite body to the descrip- 
tion of closed curves by its particles. But then we 
can prove that, if these particles obey the third law, 
and if we assume in addition that the oppositely 
directed accelerations that they determine in each 
other are along the line joining them, the sum of the 
angular momenta of all the particles in an isolated 
system about any axis fixed relatively to the fixed 
stars is constant. Similarly, from the other laws of 
motion and the special laws for the system, we can 
determine the rotation of any set of particles in the 
system about any axis. Hence the mere assumption of 
particles accurately obeying the same laws as were laid 
down — ^though imperfectly at best — for the translatory 
motions of finite bodies make the latter, even in their 
pure rotations susceptible of mechanical treatment. 
Hence the object of science is much better attained by 
stating tbe laws in terms of particles. The laws that 
were originally discovered for finite bodies become 
consequences, and new consequences ai'e discovered for 
the rotations of such bodies. The only additional 
assumptions that have had to be made are (a) that 
the opposite accelerations postulated by the third law\ 
shall be in the line joining the particles, and (6) that 
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I the mass of a finite body is the sum of the masses of 
its particles. With regard to the first point, we saw 
that the weakness of the third law, as stated for finite 
bodies, was in the matter of direction, and hence any 
assumption that we make with regard to direction 
when we come to deal with particles, where direction 
first becomes definite, can hardly be said to contradict 
anything that has been observed of finite bodies. But, * 
indeed, nothing in the interactions of finite bodies would 
point to the oppositely determined accelerations having 
any other directions than that along the line of junc- 
tion. If it made an angle with it, our two magnet poles 
in water would rotate with ever increasing velocity, 
which is contrary to all experience. The assumption 
about mass is necessary to make the first law apply to 
rigid bodies on the assumption that it applies to their 
constituent particles. There is no evidence against 
masses being additive, and, with regard to bodies of 
finite size, conclusive evidence for it. 

I think it should now be clear why we state the 
laws of motion in terms of particles, although they 
must have been discovered by considering and an- 
alysing the motions of finite bodies. And it is also 
clear in what sense the statement in terms of particles 
is justified by those experiences of finite bodies and 
their motions which alone we can have. Owing to the 
fact that works on dynamics begin for didactic purposes 
with the dynamics of the particle, and then pass 
through D'Alembert*s principle to the dynamics of 
finite bodies, we are often inclined to think that 
principle merely a mathematical development. But 
we must remember that the order of knowledge is 

(1) laws for the translatory motions of finite bodies; 

(2) the application of these laws to hypothetical par- 
ticles with the increased precision of statement that 
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this allows; (3) proof that this gives the laws for finite 
rigid bodies in their translational motions, and that it 
•also enables ns to account for the rotations of such 
bodies without any new assumptions. The last is 
a real discovery made by the hypothetical method. 

The question now arises : Are we to consider the 
analysis into particles as a real analysis, or is it merely 
a happy mathematical device ? We must remember 
that, whether we state the laws of motion in terms of 
velocities and accelerations as we have done, or purely 
in terms of configurations as Mr Russell does, a state- 
ment in terms of particles seems to be equaUy necessary. 
Thus we cannot argue off-hand that particles, like 
accelerations and velocities, are merely mathematical 
apparatus by which we can indeed start from the 
existent and get back to the existent, but which 
themselves have nothing existent corresponding to 
them. In fact we have to ask the question whether 
Mr Russells laws, in so far as they are stated in terms 
of particles, are any more truly causal, in the sense of 
dealing with what exists, than the laws stated in terms 
of velocities and accelerations. Let us then begin by 
clearly understanding what such a question means on 
our views. People can perceive bodies, but it is clear 
that they cannot perceive particles. Hence, whilst 
bodies can exist as appearances, particles, if they exist 
I at all, must be realities. Now let us consider our 
views about the nature of the laws of mechanics. As 
laws taken from appearances aud stated in terms of 
them, we might think that they were laws about 
appearances, but this is not what we really do think, i 
since we hold that it is quite irrelevant whether anyone' 
is looking on or not to the fact that the laws are 
obeyed. What we mean by this is that, whilst as 
stated, they are laws about what we perceive, they 
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are laws about that aspect of it and its c^ianges to 
which we believe there to correepond a real counter- 
part. The laws that govern the motions of billiard 
balls are, as stated, laws about appearances and they 
were found by observing the motions of p^tseptible 
billiard balls. But we believe that there exists some- 
thing corresponding to the felt round objects and 
to their visible spatial relations, and that these real 
relations condition the shapes and distances which, 
under suitable circumstances, events in the terms that 
have these real relations, enable us to perceive. 
Thus our mechanical laws, though stated in terms 
of appearances, are really about the changes in these 
* real relations to which, when we do have the percep- 
^ tions, there correspond these perceptible changes firom 
which the laws were reached. We see then that the 
fact that the particles could not possibly be perceived 
does not militate against their reality, since, with finite 
and perceptible bodies, the laws of mechanics only hold 
of them in so far as they correspond in their spatial 
relations to a real correlate which exists whether we 
perceive it or not. But the real reascm that makes 
it unwise to assume that particles are more than 
a mathematical device is the following. A particle 
/differs entirely from any matter that we ever do 
' perceive in that it has no extension at all. In this 
respect it is utterly different to assume the reality of 
particles from what it is to assume the reality of 
molecules or electrons. A molecule is supposed to be 
of finite size, though imperceptible. This means for 
us that it is a real thing with qualities and relations 
like those which determine our perception of bodies of 
finite size and definite shape, but that, unlike them, it 
does not have events in it that can cause us to have 
a perception of a body of a definite shape and minute 
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size. But, with a particle, all is different. It has no| 
size at all, to speak in terms of appearances, and thatj 
means that, if it is real it is not in the least like anyJ 
thing that determines any perception that we have. 
It has in fact every mark of being a mathematical 
artifact, and, as such, whilst we cannot deny that it 
might possibly be real, we have no good reason for sup- 
posing that it is so. On this ground I think we may 
conclude that we were justified in not paying too much 
attention to Mr Russell's insistence on the statement 
of the laws of motion in terms of nothing but particles, 
times and positions ; since there is no more reason to 
suppose that particles really exist, than that velocities 
and accelerations do so. 

The laws of motion then can and must be stated 
ithout reference to forces. These are replaced by 
coefficients which enter the expressions for the amount 
of acceleration of one particle in terms of the relative 
positions, velocities, etc., of other particles in the 
system. We have now a final question to consider. 
Force is used in statics. Does it here reduce to the 
/same mere name as in dynamics, or must we at length 
' introduce special qualities called forces ? As far as the 
conditions of equilibrium are concerned of course, 
statics is only a particular case of dynamics, for which 
the ordinary laws of motion are ample. The only 
difference that could possibly lead to difficulty is that, 
whereas dynamics seems to deal wholly with the 
motions of particles, it is commonly believed that a 
system may be in equilibrium, in the sense that none 
of its particles are in motion, and yet ' forces ' may be 
exerted between its parts. Consider, for instance, the 
case of a bow with the string drawn so that the bow is 
bent. We hold that all the particles in the bow are 
at rest (setting aside molecular and electrical theories). 
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and the conditions for this can be determined by the 
laws of motion. But it is also held that the string and 
the wood are in a state of tension, and, in fact, that 
forces are being exerted between one part of the 
system and the others. Let us try to see precisely 
what this means. In the first place it means that the 
shape of the wood is different from what it would be 
if it did not form part of the system to which it now 
belongs. It is clear that particles cannot be supposed 
to change their shape ; all that can alter with them is 
their relative positions. Thus, we must recognise that 
the same system of particles can have different con- 
figurations when it forms part of different systems. 
But there is nothing in this that has not already been 
mentioned in the second law of motion. It was known 
from that that, to determine the positions of the 
particles in a system at any moment, certain special 
laws wer**-aeeded over and above the laws of motions. 
These laws tell us that, with certain systems of particles, 
the particles will come to rest in certain relative 
positions ; so that the second law of motion which 
relates momentary configurations to momentary ac- 
celerations will tell us what will be the configuration 
when there is no acceleration on the part of any of the 
particles, when once the particular laws for the system 
under description are known. What happens then is 
this : We find that the positions of the particles of 
certain substances are connected with their accelera- 
tions according to definite laws when portions of the 
substance of definite size and shape are made parts 
of systems, the acceleration produced by which on a 
particle placed at the point at which the substance is 
placed we have already determined. We assume that 
the same laws will be obeyed in any system in which 
a piece of such a substance forms a part. And, by 
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saying that the piece of the substance in a given 
system, though in equilibrium, is exerting forces inside 
the system, we mean that, in the present configuration, 
it would not be in equilibrium out of that system, but 
that its particles would be accelerated according to 
the known laws until a new stable configuration was 
reached. 
, Thus once more the alleged 'forces' are nothing 
I but general laws connecting configuration of particles 
with acceleration in systems of a particular kind. 
Because these laws hold as a rule wherever a system 
of particles of the same kind may find itself, we make 
ithis law, which is general, into a particular quality of 
' the body, and call it a force. We are more particularly 
encouraged to do this in statical examples because, if 
our bodies form parts of such a statical system, they 
themselves are deformed according to certain laws just 
like other bodies from the shapes and sizes that they 
have when they are not parts of the system. These 
deformations, as we saw, are accompanied by a peculiar 
kind of feeling, and, because this feeling is peculiar, we 
assume — without justification, as I have tried to show, 
— that it must have a peculiar cause, viz. a force. 

But, although there is no need to assume some- 
thing special called forces, we must consider how these 
special laws of matter comport with the statement of 
^ all mechanical laws in terms of particles. The special 
laws that determine for us the form of our function in 
the second law and the coefficients that it is to contain 
are supplied by the special sciences like electricity, 
magnetism, and what is commonly lumped together 
under the title of * Properties of Matter.' Whilst one 
of these special laws — that of gravitation — seems to 
apply to all kinds of matter at all times and in all 
states of aggregation, the others do not. The same 
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matter may have different electrical charges at differ^at 
times, only certain matter is magnetisable, and the 
constants like rigidity and the coefficients of dilatation 
and friction vary from one kind and state of matter to 
another. Now it is true that all these laws, in so far 
as mechanics can use them, will have to be stated in 
terms of the relation between the accelerations of 
particles and the distances, velocities, etc., of other 
particles together with certain coefficients. But, at the 
same time, if a given configuration of iron particles is 
associated with a different acceleration from the same 
configuration of particles in wood it would seem that 
we must accept as ultimate the different qualities of 
material bodies. And, again, if we take the ease of 
charged bodies and find that we can explain their 

attraction by a law of the form -^ , whilst there is 

IT 

nothing similar in the case of apparently precisely 
similar bodies which we assert to be uncharged, we 
seem forced to assume really different states of matter. 
We can now see what precisely is meant by a 
mechanical explanation of some physical phenomencm. 
It does not merely mean a proof that all the motions 
in this sphere of physics obey the laws of motion ; for 
this is generally believed from the outset. What it 
means is that, by suitable assumptions, the coefficients 
in the function required by the second law, whidi 
depend on the particular nature of the matter under 
discussion, can be eliminated. By ^suitable assump- 
tions,' for the present purpose, it is meant that, instead 
of supposing ultimately different kinds of particles in 
which acceleration and configuration ai'e connected by 
the same general form of law but with particular 
different coefficients, we can explain the phenomena 
by assuming different invisible configuration and 
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numbers of particles of the same kind connected by 
laws in which there is no difference of coefficient. 
When this has been done with the separate * properties 
of matter ' a mechanical explanation would go on to try 
and show that all these were special cases of a sin^e 
law connecting distributions of particles with accelera- 
tions. The perceived qualities in which bodies differ 
must pari pa^su with such explanations be thrust 
back into diffident ultimate psychophysiological laws 
connecting different states of aggregation of the same 
kind of particles with the clearly different objects that 
we perceive. 

This tendency on the part of the physicist has 
been bitterly reviled by philosophers, notably by Prof. 
Ward in his Naturalism and Agnosticism. Let us 
see what attitude we ought to take up towards it. 

Since we have seen no reason for supposing that 
particles as such are real, there is nothing to choose 
between the statement that a piece of wood and a 
piece of iron of the same shape and size consist of the 
same number and arrangement of particles with dif- 
ferent laws — or, at any rate, with laws that require 
a different coefficient — and the statement that they 
consist of different numbers of particles, all alike, 
obeying the same laws, but giving a different obsei-vable 
effect owing to their differences of number and con- 
figuration. The really important question is this : 
Are we justified in supposing that the causes of the 
perception of a piece of wood and of a piece of iron of 
the same size and shape are differently aggregated 
collections of the same kind of small but finite real 
bodies differing only by their number and arrangement, 
and such that when, for purposes of the second law 
of motion, we make the mathematical analysis into 
parades, we can assume the same laws connecting 
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configuration with acceleration, and explain the ob« 
served differences in terms of the differences of number 
and configuration ? This is the sort of question that 
is raised by molecular theories, and more especially by 
the electron theory ; and an affirmative answer to it 
would show that these theories do give information 
about the real. 

Let us suppose for a moment that this could be 
done ; would it have any philosophical importance, and 
would there be any philosophical objection to it as an 
account of the real ? Our previous results will enable 
us to answer this question. In the first place we have 
seen that there is not the least reason, on the a8sump4 
tion that there is a real world events in which cause' 
our perceptions, why, to every difference of quality in 
the. object of our perceptions, there should be one 
in the cause of the perception. Hence there is no 
theoretical objection to reducing the ultimate com- 
plexity of the real causes of our perceptions below that 
of the world that we perceive, so long as you are still 
able to account for the differences in what we perceive. 
Again, whilst we have seen that there is no intrinsic 
reason why any of the ordinary sense-qualities should 
not be real, the causal theory of perception leaves no 
reason for thinking that they are so. On the other 
hand, there is some reason for thinking that there is 
a real counterpart to our objects of spatial perception 
and more especially to those of touch. Hence, whilst 
there is no theoretical objection to the reduction of the 
ultimate differences of the supposed real causes of our 
perceptions as far as is compatible with the explanation 
of the differences in their objects, we are positively 
making fewer debatable assumptions about the real by 
reducing real qualities and. replacing them by laws 
connecting those that are left and their geometrical 
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relations, as far as is possible. Such procedure does 
indeed make more assumptions about those qualities 
and relations that it leaves in the real, but it assumes 
the reality of fewer ultimate qualities. Now, as the 
sole ground for assuming real differences of quality is 
to explain perceived differences of quality, and, as we 
find that we can best explain the latter by assuming 
only a few of the former, together with laws about their 
relations and changes in terms of that real counterpart 
to the objects of spatial perception which we have 
been compelled to assume, the procediu^ of -phy^ifia 
does offer us the least objectionable account of that 
branch of i-eality with which it treats that is possible. 
It would be madness to hold that the information that 
it offers us is certain, when taken as information about 
the real ; it is, and it must always remain, problematic 
in the extreme. But, with all its imperfections, it 
remains the best account of the real causes of our 
perceptions that we can have in the present state of 
knowledge ; and it is only by pursuing the same 
methods that a still better account can be reached. 

It may well be that further experience will show, 
as it seems to be showing, that the Newtonian laws 
are only special cases of stUl more general laws ; and 
that Newtonian mass is not a genuine constant under 
all conditions. But the more general laws will still be 
laws about positions and velocities of some extended 
quality or qualities, and, as such, will be capable of the 
same sort of defence that I have offered for the tradi- 
tional mechanical physics; that, although its laws 
were deduced fix)m experiments made with appearances, 
they are transcriptions of the laws that hold among 
the real causes of oiu* perceptions of appearances, and 
among the relations of these real causes to each other 
in a r^l spatial counterpart. 

B. P. 23 



APPENDIX 

NOTE ON THE MEASUREMENT OP THE VELOCITY OF 
LIGHT AND ON THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY 

A WORK on philosophy to be in the present fashion 
must talk about M. Bergson, and a work on space 
and time must mention the Theory of Relativity. We 
will confine ourselves to a few words about the more 
important of these two modish subjects. 

It is clear that the equations of electrodynamics, 
on any theory, raise the same questions about absolute 
or relative space and time as do the Newtonian laws 
of motion. For we have the old diflBculty that the 
laws are supposed to be the results of empirical obser- 
vation, and to be stated in terms of absolute space and 
time. They contain moreover a certain constant c 
which has the dimensions of a velocity, and is identified 
with the velocity of light, or any other electromagnetic 
disturbance, in vacuo. So the question arises whether 
this is an absolute or a relative velocity. 

If electrodynamics merely raises the same problems 
as ordinary mechanics, and provides no material for a 
fiirther discussion, it will not be worth while to trouble 
about it. There will be nothing to discuss except the 
interesting question whether the laws of electrody- 
namics hold for the same axes (those defined by the 
fixed stars) as the laws of motion, and this can be left 
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to the physicist. But the velocity of light or any 
electromagnetic disturbance is a somewhat different 
thing firom that of a piece of matter ; and electro- 
dynamic considerations have given rise to the Theory 
of Relativity which is believed by some of its sup- 
porters (notably by the late distinguished mathe- 
matician Minkowski \ who did so much for its theo- 
retical development) to necessitate entirely new views 
about space and time. It will therefore be worth our 
while to discuss shortly the assumptions involved in 
measuring the velocity of light, and the Theory of 
Relativity. 

Suppose you know the time at which a disturbance 
leaves a body Ay and the time at which it reaches 
another body By and the distance between the two, 
you have necessary — though not perhaps sufficient — 
factors for determining the velocity of propagation of 
the disturbance. But, in practice, the determination 
even of these factors involves certain assumptions 
which are not commonly made explicit. It is one 
of the greatest and least equivocal of the servicer 
of the Theory of Relativity to have called attention 
to this fact. Let us leave that theory out of the 
question for the present and consider for ourselves 
the problems involved in the determination of these 
three factors. 

If you want to measure the velocity of a body it 
is a truism that you must be able to identify it. It 
must be the same body that leaves one of your fixed 

1 Raum und Zeit, For a full exposition of the Theory of Belativity 
see "Da* BelaHvitdtsprinzip hj M. Laue, and, for a more elementary 
account, Das RdcUivitdtsprimip der JSlektrodynamik by G. O. Berg. The 
best discussion of the subject in English is the very able article by Prof. 
Huntington, Phil. Mag. April, 1912. Two interesting pamphlets, called 
Optical Oeometty of Motion and A Theory of Time and Spacey by Mr A. A. 
Bobb, may also be mentioned. 

23—2 
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points at one moment and reaches the other at the 
second moment. Sunilarly, in measuring the velocitj 
of light, we want to deal with the same disturbance 
throughout. This identification is made in a simple 
way in Fizeau's method of using a toothed wheel to 
cover and uncover a source of light successively. The 
disturbance that we have to deal with is that emitted 
by the source during the time that the opening is 
faced by a definite one of the gaps in the rotating 
toothed wheel. This disturbance passes to a distant 
mirror, and is reflected back to the toothed wheeL 
If the wheel be rotating below a certain speed the 
disturbance will come back to find a part of the gap 
from which it came stiU open, and an image of the 
source will be seen. But, if the speed be increased, a 
velocity wiU be reached such that, when the light that 
has passed through one gap in the wheel returns from 
reflexion, it is faced by the tooth which forms one 
side of this gap ; it cannot pass through and the 
image disappears. If the speed be further increased 
it returns to find the next gap opposite the source; 
it passes through ; and the image is restored. Thus, 
if you first increase the speed till the image vanishes, 
and then increase it tiU it reappears, you know that 
the image that you see is due to the light that pajssed 
through the gap next before the one through which 
it is now returning. There is not absolute identifi- 
cation, but you know that you are dealing with some 
part of the light emitted during the very short time 
that the opening is faced by any given gap ; and that 
is enough. It is because there seem to be no bodies 
that are opaque to gravitation, as so many are to light, 
that we cannot measure the velocity of gravitation or 
prove that it has one at all ; for we cannot identify 
the * gravitational disturbance' emitted by any body 
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at a given moment with that received elsewhere at 
another moment. 

So much for identification. I will continue to 
consider the Fizeau method, because, although it is 
not in practice so good as that of Fizeau and Foucault, 
which uses a rotating mirror, it is more straightforward 
and therefore better adapted as an example for a dis- 
cussion of general principles. Let us turn then to 
the two positions involved in the measurement of a 
velocity. In this method the two positions at which 
we actually observe are indeed identical points on the 
same instrument. But here, as everywhere else, you 
must measure a distance, and so deal with two different 
points in order to measure a velocity. The two points 
are of course the gap and the centre of the mirror. 
In terrestrial experiments the distance of these wouljd 
of course be measiu'ed by means of rigid bodies, whether 
in the gross form of meter scales or in the refinements 
of micrometers. But many long distances have to be 
measured by means of light signals, and, again, our 
most accurate measures of very small differences of 
length are by means of the shifting of interference 
bands. Both these methods involve a knowledge of 
the velocity of light, and would therefore be inadmis- 
sible in experiments to prove that light has a velocity 
or to determine its particular magnitude. But the pre- 
suppositions of ordinary straightforward measurement 
with scales have not always been made explicit, and it 
is a merit of the Theory of Relativity to call attention 
to them. They involve, in fact, time as well as space. 

It has always been recognised that measurement 
by superposition involves at least one assumption 
which cannot well be verified, and that is the con- 
stancy of length of the measure. The difficulty is of 
this nature. I use a scale to compare two lengths 
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because I do not trust my immediate judgments of 
comparison under certain circumstancea The cir- 
cumstances are the following, (i) Even if I can see 
two lengths at the same time, yet, unless I can put 
them side by side and notice whether there is any 
overlap, I cannot trust my inunediate judgments of 
comparison. And (ii) the case is worse when I cannot 
perceive the two objects at the same time in any 
position. For I then have to compare what I see 
with what I remember, and memory in such matters 
is very untrustworthy. By the use of a portable 
scale I obviate the first difficulty altogether; but I 
only obviate the second on the assumption that my 
scale remains of the same length when I carry it 
about. Now my judgment on this point rests on 
memory, to correct the untrustworthiness of which we 
used a scale at alL This is to put the difficulty in its 
most striking way ; but actually there are modifications 
to be meula (i) We happen to have the power of 
actuaUy observing motion, if it be within certain limito 
of speed, as a special object. Now we can keep our 
scale under view while we are carrying it about, and, 
since we do not observe this phenomenon, we can be 
sure that, if it be changing in length, it must be either 
very quickly or very slowly. We can further be sure 
that it is not changing very quickly, for, if it were, 
even our imperfect comparisons based on memory 
would soon indicate a change in length to us. Hence 
we can at least conclude that, if our scale does change 
in length, it does so either very slowly or, at any rate, by 
a very small total amount, (ii) The untrustworthiness 
of judgments of comparison based on memory increases 
very quickly with the time that elapses between the 
perception of what is now remembered and the present 
memory of it. If we compare two distant lengths it 
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is not in our power to reduce this period, which 
depends on their distance apart, beyond a certain 
amount ; but it is possible to keep the scale under 
practically continuous observation. If I want to com- 
pare a length at Cambridge with a length in London 
by memory not less than 1^ hours can elapse between 
the two observations; but, if I carry a metre scale with 
me, I can (at the risk of alarming my fellow-passengers) 
contemplate it during the whole journey from Cam- 
bridge to King's Cross. I am well aware of course 
that this is not conclusive. L^^^ may look as long as 
X^, and Ln as X^.i, and so on ; and yet actually there 
may be such a shortening that, if I could directly 
compare L^^i and L^^^, I should at once see that their 
length differed. Still I am at any rate less liable to 
error than if I trusted immediately to memory. For, 
be it noted, the length of the lapse, which decreases 
the trustworthiness of direct comparisons by memory 
of things in widely different places, may very well be 
a positive help here. For, if the slow change goes on 
continually in one direction, I shall siu'ely be able to 
detect it even by memory sooner or later. K A and 
-B, the two distant bodies, were nearly equal then 
memory is a bad guide ; but, if A be the length of 
my metre scale when I left Cambridge, and B its 
length at King's Cross, and B is actually considerably 
shorter than Ay though at any two observations made 
near together on the journey the lengths appeared 
the same, then the defect of memory due to lapse of 
time is being compensated by the actual growth of 
difference between what I observed at Cambridge and 
what I observe at King's Cross ; for comparison is 
always more trustworthy for great differences than for 
small ones, (iii) Finally, there is a more general 
argument in favour of assuming the constancy of 
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length of a scale when there is no special reason to 
doubt it. Suppose that we have done as we should do 
in all accurate physical measurement, and eliminated 
the effects of those causes which we know to influence 
the length of material bodies. We are left with un- 
known possible physical causes, and with the possibility 
that the mere fkct of motion influences length. Now 
the unknown physical causes might depend on the 
path pursued in carrying the scale from ^ to ^. 
These coidd be neglected if we found that our com- 
parison of the lengths of A and B by the scale were 
the same no matter what path we pursued \ The main 
exceptions to this would be (l) if the change of length 
of the scale depended on bodies so distant that any 
difference of path that we could make would be 
negligible in regard to them, or (2) if the change 
were due to bodies within the earth, since we could 
not follow paths both in and out of the earth to see 
whether there were any difference. (1) may fairly 
be neglected, on the ground that in all science we are 
obh'ged to assume that the influence of bodies decreases 
with their distance, and that we know (as far as we 
can be said to know anything in the empirical world) 
that physical forces and disturbances, like light and 
sound and gravitation, diminish rapidly in intensity 
with distance. I do not know how (2) could be 
eliminated. Another possibility is that the change 
of length is not due to the path pursued, but depends 
on circumstances which are only operative quite near 
the bodies to be measured. Here we can only say 
that, since, by hypothesis, the change is sudden, we 
might fairly expect it to be observable. 

^ Of oouree this is only true if you are using a soale to measure aiid 
oompare two distant bodies ; if you are measuring the distance between 
two bodies this method of elimination is no longer possible because you 
must push the scale along the line joining them. 
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Lastly, the question of the possibility of length 
being dependent on velocity needs a moment s con- 
sideration. It wiU meet us again in the Theory of 
Relativity. We must begin by noticing that it is 
a suggestion that has a much more definite meaning 
on the theory of absolute than on that of relative 
motion. It is perfectly possible that, if there be 
absolute space and time, there may be laws connecting 
the lengths of bodies with their absolute velocities. In 
Lorentz s^ and Fitzgerald*s theories of electromagnetic 
phenomena in moving bodies it is found necessary to 
suppose that bodies alter their linear dimensions with 
their velocities along the direction of motion but not 
at right angles to it. But the velocities contemplated 
are absolute ones, or, at any rate, relative to the ether 
only. If it were suggested that there is only motion 
relative to other bodies, and yet that length depends 
on velocity, we should have a strange position ; for 
every body in the universe has relative motions of 
the most various magnitudes and in the most various 
directions at the same time. If I walk across the 
room my metre scale has a velocity relative to me, 
and, at the same time, it has velocities relative to all 
the white ants who are moving about in South Africa. 
It were surely very wild to suppose that these relative 
velocities — which are just as real as any others — 
genuinely condition the length of bodies, unless we 
have the strongest grounds for doing so. But it will 
be best to defer the further discussion of this theory 
until we have seen why it is supposed to be needful 
to assume it. 

The upshot of this discussion is that here, as in the 
choice of axes for mechanics, and the determination 

* Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, 
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of equality of times, we start with a belief in the 
general trustworthiness of our judgments of com- 
parison, then proceed to criticise and modify on 
the basis of what seems probable from our general 
knowledge of the *make' of the world, and finally 
take as equal those qualities which at once seem 
equal to our senses as corrected by the best means 
at oiu* disposal, and, by being taken as equal, enable 
us to state verifiable general laws about the real world 
in the simplest possible terms. Here, as everywhere, 
there is always the possibility of our being wrong — 
and I would add the possibility of theoretically in- 
corrigible mistakes ; but, until we are proved wrong, 
we shall act reasonably in believing ourselves to be 
right. What I would particularly deprecate is that 
perverted kind of idealism of which the philosophic 
works of the late M. Poincar^ are full, which holds 
that, when we can imagine a physical law which 
would make our measurements in error and yet would 
not allow us ever to detect the mistake, we must 
say that there is nothing absolute to measure and 
(what certainly follows) tJiat there can be no right 
or wrong in the matter. We may surely recognise, 
as a matter of theory, that we may be liable to genuine 
errors which we shall never discover ; but, having 
made this acknowledgement, we need never trouble 
fiu1}her about them. 

The diflSculty which I have been discussing about 
measurement is, as I said, an old one, but it is worthy 
of consideration. There remains, however, another con- 
nexion between the measurement of lengths and time, 
the implications of which have only lately been recog- 
nised. This connexion is very relevant to the velocity 
of light and the Theory of Relativity. If there be 
absolute space the distances between points in it are 
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not Amotions of time but are eternal relations. But, 
whether there be absolute space or not, it is certain 
that we cannot measure directly the distances between 
its points, but must confine ourselves to the distances^ 
between bodies in space. Now the distances between 
bodies are not eternal but are liable to change. What 
we want to know is the distance between two bodies 
at a definite moment, for this alone is certainly 
definite. Hence time enters essentially into the 
rrieasurement of spatial magnitudes, though not, so far 
as I can see, into the notion of space, as Minkowski 
would have us believe. 

It is evident that no process of measurement can 
directly give us the distance between two bodies at 
any definite moment, though, imder certain circum- 
stances, the results of our measurement may as a 
matter of feet coincide numerically with the value 
of the distance at some definite moment. Unless 
my measuring-rod exactly fits the distance to be 
measured, it is clear that the moment at which, in 
the course of measuring, one end of the rod reaches 
the body B cannot be the same as that at which 
the other end is at ^, but will be later. But what 
we want to know is the distance between A at one 
moment and B at the same moment. We might 
feel tempted to say that, if A and B be relatively 
at rest, then the number of times that I lay the 
measuring-rod down in passing from A to B will 
give their distance at any moment during the period 
for which they remain relatively at rest. But this 
forgets an essential factor. The measuring-rod itself 
is a material object, and has to be laid on something 



1 I do not attempt here to disouas what preoiselj the diatanoe between, 
two bodies can mean. But I mention the matter as being one full of 
difficulties that have hardly been touched as yet 
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— call it a third body X. If there be no relative 
motion between -4, B, and X, and none between X 
and the rod at the moments when the positions of 
the latter 8 end-points are being marked on X^ what 
we measure will give the distance at any moment 
between A and B. If, on the other hand, whilst 
the same conditions are fulfilled, as between A and 
B on the one hand, and X and the rod on the other, 
but A and B are moving relatively to X, what we 
measure will not be the distance between A and B 
at any moment. It will, in both cases, be a measure 
of the distance between the point on X with which 
A coincided when we began to measure and the point 
on X with which B coincided when we ceased to 
measure, but this will no longer coincide with the 
distance between A and B either at the moment 
when we began or at that when we ceased measur- 
ing. If we forget this consideration, and if A and 

B both move in the direction An with the velocity v 
relative to X, whilst the rod when in position for 
reading is at rest relative to X, it is clear that we 
shall reach different results according as we measure 
from -4 to iB or from B to A. If we measure fix)m 
A to B the distance from where A was when we 
started to where B is when we end is greater than 
that between A and B at any moment, and the 
difference will depend on how fast we measure. If 
we measure from B to A our measured distance will 
be too short. Finally, if v be greater than the rate 
at which we measure, we shall never overtake B^ and 
shall therefore judge that the distance between A 
and B is infinite as compared with the length of 
our rod. If, on the other hand, we measure firom B 
to Ay it may be that A will have reached the end 
of the rod that was at B before we move the rod, 
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and then we shall conclude that there is no distance 
between A and B. 

All this sounds silly enough when we put it in 

terms of rods. We say that we should see A moving 

up the rod as we measured from A to 5, or B moving 

ai^ray from it as we measured from B to A\ and that, 

anyhow, we could tell that something was wrong, 

because, if the measured distance from AtoB differed 

from that from 5 to -4, we should know at once that 

we could not be dealing with the distances at the 

same moment, since distance at the same moment 

is symmetrical. This is doubtless true, but it would 

not help us if the velocities with which we had to 

deal were very small; and it is only because we do 

not use rods for measurement in the cases where 

errors of this kind are at once important and difficult 

to detect that the problem does not arise with 

measuring-rods. But it arises acutely when we 

deal with the velocity of light, and this in two 

ways. In the first place, it enters into the actual 

determination of the velocity of light, and, ftu^her, 

it is involved in all measiu*ements of distcmce made 

by means of that velocity when it is supposed to be 

known. 

Let us return once more to our Fizeau experiment 
to illustrate these statements. We take as the dis- 
tance that the light has travelled twice the measured 
length between the wheel and the mirror. We have 
good grounds for holding that these are relatively 
at rest to each other and also that both are relatively 
at rest to the earth on which we lay our scale. Hence 
the distance measured is actually that between the 
two at any moment. But did the light travel this 
distance when it left the gap and reached the mirror, 
and does it travel the same distance when it leaves 
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the mirror and returns to the gap? We are likely 
to say that the actual distance travelled by the light 
is not from where the gap is when it leaves it to 
where the mirror is at that moment ; nor from where 
the gap was when the light reached the mirror to 
where the mirror is then ; but that it is the distance 
between where the gap was when the light left it and 
where the mirror is when it reaches it. But here 
the consistent relativist is on very slippery ground, 
and, if he thinks that he is merely using the language 
of common-sense, he must remember that common- 
sense is not relativistic. By the * place where A was ' 
the relativist must of course mean a place defined by 
distances from some material axes. Hence the ' place 
where A was ' will depend on your axes. If you take 
axes fixed in the earth the place where the gap was 
when the light left it is the same as the place where 
it is when the light retiu'ns to it, and the place where 
the mirror waa when the light left the gap is the 
same as the place where it is when the light reaches 
it. For there is no relative motion between the in- 
strument and the earth. If, on the other hand, we 
take the fixed stars to define our axes the place where 
the gap was when the light left it will no longer be 
the same as the place where the gap is when the light 
returns to it ; and naturally the same remarks apply 
to the mirror. This is of course because of the rota- 
tion of the earth relative to the fixed stars. What 
we have to be careful to remember is that the relativist 
has no right to the phrase * the place where A is ' 
because he must mean its place with respect to some 
definite set of material axes, and, according as he 
chooses a set JT or a set F, the place where A was 
at ^1 may be the same as or difierent from the place 
where it is at t^. What the relativist must talk about 
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is always * the place of A relative to X ' and ' the 
place of A relative to Y' \ there is no inconsistency 
in one of these changing and the other being un- 
altered in an interval t. Common-sense on the other 
hand can talk of ' the place oi A* at a given moment, 
because it means its place in absolute space. It 
follows that the relativist has no right to talk of 
the distance travelled by the light. The light left 
the gap, reached the mirror, and returned to the gap. 
Relative to the earth the distance travelled is twice 
that measured between the gap and the mirror; 
relative to the fixed stars it is different from this. 
If you object that, after all, there must be some 
definite distance that the light has travelled inde- 
pendent of your choice of axes, I can only answer 
that, if you think so, you must drop your theory of 
relative space. No doubt the distance between two 
bodies at any moment is independent of choice of 
axes ; but, when the distance required is that firom 
where A was at one moment to where ^ is at another 
moment, it is no longer the distance between A and 
B at any moment that you are measuring but the 
distance between two hypothetical pieces of matter 
A' and B\ rigidly attached to your particular system 
of axes, and such that A coincided with A' at the 
first moment and B with B' at the second moment. 

We might expect then that, if we divide twice 
the measured distance by the time elapsed between 
leaving the first gap and re-entering the next, we 
shall get the velocity of light relative to the earth, 
but not relative to the fixed stars. (This of course 
assumes that the velocity of light is constant and 
that no time is taken up by reflexion at the mirror. 
These assumptions I do not propose to discuss.) We 
can now pass to the celebrated Michelsen-Morley 
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experiment. Stated in its simplest terms the ex- 
periment comes to this. Light from a source fixed 
in the earth is sent out in a direction tangential to 
the earth's orbit. It is then partially reflected and 
partially transmitted by a mirror fixed at a point P 
in this line. One part continues in its old direction, 
and the other goes at right angles to it and therefore 
to the tangent to the earth's orbit. Both parts are 
reflected back along tbeir respective paths by mirrors 
placed normally to them at the same measured dis- 
tances from P. Now, owing to the motion of the 
earth in its orbit, the light that has travelled straight 
on in the tangent and back again has described a 
slightly longer path relative to the fixed stars than 
that which was deflected at right anglea Since the 
velocity relative to the fixed stars is constant in all 
directions the two disturbances that meet after the re- 
flexions will not have started from the common soxux^ 
at exactly the same time. They will therefore inter- 
fere. If we turn the whole apparatus through a 
right angle in its own plane the interference bernds 
ougbt to have shifted, and the amount of shifting 
should enable us to compare the velocity of the earth 
in its orbit relative to the fixed stars with that of 
light. Michelsen and Morley's apparatus was quite 
delicate enough to detect changes of this order, but 
none were detected. 

Another and an equivalent way of stating the 
result is as follows. If the velocity of light relative 
to the fixed stars be the same in all directions, whilst 
the earth has a velocity relative to them in a certain 
direction and none at right angles to it, we should 
expect the velocity of light relative to the earth to 
be diflerent for paths along and at right angles to 
its direction of motion. Hence, if the paths oa the 
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earth are equal, light ought to take different times 
to traverse them, and so there* ought to be this 
interference phenomenon which actually is not ob- 
served. 

It is the non-observability of such effects which 
is the motive of the Theory of Relativity. We can 
already see that one of the alleged paradoxes that 
flow from this Theory, viz. that if A has velocity u 
relative to B and B has velocity v relative to C in 
the same direction then the velocity of A relative 
to C is fyot t^ -h V, is realised in the experiment ; for, 
if we call c the velocity of light relative to the fixed 
stars and u that of the earth relative to them, it 
would follow from this law that the velocity of light 
relative to the earth would be c — w in the direction 
of the earth's motion and c at right angles to it, 
whereas both velocities are found to be equal. But 
before we actually pass to the Theory itself there are 
two points worth mentioning, (i) In the Michelsen- 
Morley experiment we are sending out light from a 
source which is in motion relative to the fixed stars. 
If we supposed light to consist of particles obeying 
the ordinary laws of mechanics and shot off fi:om 
the emitting body by impulsive forces which are the 
same in all directions, then those particles which 
travelled parallel to the earth's direction of motion 
would start with the common velocity due to the 
impulse -h the velocity that they already hewi as parts 
of a body moving relative to the fixed stars. Those 
which were shot off at right angles to the earth's 
motion would only have the velocity due to the im- 
pulse in that direction, though they would of course 
drift with the velocity of the earth in the direction 
of its motion. The result would be that the velocity 
of light from a source moving relatively to the fixed 

B. p. 24 
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stars would not be the same relative to the fixed 
stars in all directions, and this might explain the 
negative result of the experiment without resort to 
anything more complicated. We should further, I take 
it, have to suppose that on passing through the glass 
plate at P the direct ray would be retarded and that 
this retardation would be permanent. On the wave- 
theory it is of course retarded, but only for as long 
as it is travelling in the glasa It is worth while to 
mention thi^ alternative theory, but hardly to work 
it out, since all the arguments by which physicists 
have persuaded themselves that the undulatory theory 
is to be preferred to the emission theory are against 
it. (ii) The purely physical theory to account for 
the result of the Michelsen-Morley experiment is that 
of Lorentz and Fitzgerald that bodies in motion re- 
lative to the fixed stars undergo a contraction in the 
direction of their motion, which depends on their 
velocity, but none at right angles to it. This 
contraction cannot be detected, because it affects the 
measuring scale too; so that lengths measured on 
the earth in various directions, which appear equal, 
are not really so. It can be shown that, if a length 
which is I when there is no motion relative to the 

fixed stars becomes I / 1 — — when it moves with 

velocity v along its own direction relative to the stars, 
but remains unchanged if moved at right angles to 
itself, the observed results can be predicted (The 
letter c stands here for the velocity of light relative 
to the fixed stars.) Of course Lorentz does not 
mention the fixed stars but talks about motion rela- 
tive to the ether, which he supposes to be fixed in 
absolute space. Since you can no more determine 
velocities or positions relative to the ether than to 
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absolute space, and since the former is supposed to 
be fixed in the latter, I see no eulvantage in retaining 
both conceptions. If either is to be retained absolute 
space has much the better claim. But, in any case, 
the empirical laws must have been discovered by 
reference to actual bodies, and these are here, as in 
mechanics, ultimately the fixed stars, or a system of 
co-ordinates so imagin.ed as to make a form of state- 
ment of the laws which is approximately true in 
terms of motions relative to the fixed stars com- 
pletely true in terms of motions with respect to it. 
The objection to the Lorentz-Fitzgerald theory as it 
stands is its apparent arbitrariness. I do not think 
that it is a legitimate objection to say with Poincar6 
that the contraction is postulated ad hoc. Of course 
it is postulated ad hoc; so is everything in physics 
that cannot be directly observed. Nor is it relevant 
to say that there is a very great diflTerence between 
postulating something to account for what you do 
observe and postulating something to account for your 
observing nothing. To observe nothing where, on 
theories which have so far accounted wonderfully well 
for all the phenomena, you ought to observe something, 
is a very positive fact ; it shows that your theories are 
either wrong, or, at any rate, incomplete ; and, in as fiir 
as they have been so successftil over so large a field, it is 
reasonable, not to reject them entirely and start afresh, 
but to seek for some supplementary h3rpothesis that 
shall account for their present failure. My objection 
to the theory is that, when you leave out of account 
ether and absolute space, it seems strange and improb- 
abk;. Let us grant at once that this is no conclusive 
i>ea6on against it, and that no causal law that you can 
possibly suggest is d priori impossible, and let us 
then consider what is involved in this suggested law. 

24—2 
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If we are to be consistent relativists we must 
say that length, on this theory, depends on motion 
relative to the fixed stars. We shall then probably 
be asked why motion relative to the fixed stars 
should be connected with length rather than motions 
relative to (say) the most hard-roed codfish in the 
Atlantic, since one set has no prerogative of reality 
over the other. But our discussions about dynamics 
will enable us to dispose of this question with some- 
thing more than the general answer that you cannot 
prescribe d priori what in nature is going to be 
relevant to what. The answer in fact is that length 
will be as much connected with motions relative to 
the codfish, or any other body of reference, as with 
motions relative to the fixed stars. All that we 
have to add is that, if you refer the motions of all 
bodies to the fixed stars, the law connecting their 
lengths with their velocities will take the simple 
form given by Lorentz and Fitzgerald, whilst, if you 
refer their motions to axes fixed in the codfish, the 
law (though equivalent) will be of excessive compli- 
cation. There is nothing arbitrary in an objectionable 
sense in the Lorentz-Fitzgerald law when stated in 
terms of the fixed stars ; it gives the fixed stars no 
prerogative in nature but only a prerogative in 
hmnan calculations. Leibniz's God, with his passion 
for complicated mathematics, would probably prefer 
the codfish as a body of reference, and would com- 
mit no error in doing so. You may, if you choosy 
make an objection somewhat like Mr Kussell's question 
whether the fixed stars on the relativist view are 
subject to Newtonian forces. You can say : At the 
same moment the fixed stars cannot have two different 
sizes; when you refer motions to them they will not 
be shortened, since v in the Lorentz-Fitzgerald formula 
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wiU vanish. But, when you refer them and other 
bodies to the codfish, they will have a definite velocity, 
and they will be shortened. All this, however, is sheer 
confusion. If the Lorentz-Fitzgerald formula be strictly 
true for the bodies in the world when referred to the 
fixed stars then the equivalent law when you refer 
all bodies, including the fixed stars, to the codfish 
must be such that the absolute size of each body at 
the same moment is the same. 

So far then the Lorentz-Fitzgerald law, though 
stated by its authors in terms of absolute motion or 
(what is equivalent) of motion relative to a fixed ether, 
furnishes, even if true, no more ground for a belief in 
absolute space or a fixed ether than do the laws of 
mechanics when similarly stated. But where people 
feel a difficulty is here. Is it possible, they will ask, 
that an intrinsic quality of a body, like its length, can 
be causally connected with a mere change in its ex- 
ternal relations like its relative motions ? We do not, 
I must repeat, in ordinary life believe for an instant 
that motion is merely a change of distance either 
between two bodies or between bodies and points of 
absolute space; it is only by a great effort that we 
can bring ourselves to keep this view firmly before the 
mind in all its bearings, and the fallacies with which 
discussions on absolute and relative motion bristle 
(some of which I can hardly expect to have been 
fortunate enough to avoid) show that, with the slightest 
relaxation of attention, we faU back into the notions of 
common-sense. We regard the motion of each body 
as a quality of it as much as its size, and, whilst we 
grant that this quality is connected with changes of 
spatial relation between bodies, and, if we believe in 
absolute space, between them and it, I doubt whethei 
even the acceptance of absolute space, when coupled 
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with the assertion that the motion of a body is nothing 
but the change of its relation to points of absolute space, 
gives what common-sense thinks it means by motion. 
Now common-sense, holding this belief that the motion 
of a body is something more than the change of its 
spatial relations, finds no particular difficulty in thinking 
that this quality may be connected with the other 
quality of the body called length. It is surprising, 
like the properties of Radium, because unfamiliar ; but 
that is the worst that can be said of it. But, if you 
ask common-sense to drop the idea that you can talk 
of the motion of a single body as a quality of it, and to 
confine itself to the change of distance between it and 
other bodies — a perfectly reciprocal change — and then 
tell it that this is causally connected with the size of 
the body, it will tell you that it is inconceivable. Nor 
would it be much comforted if you told it that the 
size was connected with the rate at which its distance 
was changing with respect to points of absolute space. 
It will say to the first suggestion : I am ready to 
believe that if I walk across the room my height alters, 
because the motion and the height are both qualities 
of me ; but I cannot believe that if you walk across 
the room the mere change of distance will alter my 
height, for my height is a quality of me and the change 
of distance a mere alteration in a reciprocal relation be- 
tween us. I am even ready to believe that your motion, 
if you will let me take it as a quality of you, affects 
my height, for I know of plenty of cases of transeunt 
causation; but further than this I cannot go. Put 
into abstract form, the position of common-sense is that, 
if a reciprocal relation between two terms involves no 
qualities in those terms except that of standing in this 
relation, then a change in this relation cannot be 
causally connected with changes in those qualities 
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which can be seen not to be dependent for their 
existence on the existence of other terms. Size is such 
a quality; common-sense is firmly convinced that, if 
there were only one body in the universe, it would 
have some definite size and shape at each moment; 
and, if you answer that size depends on relations, you 
simply commit the fallacy of conftising magnitude with 
the possibility of measuring magnitude. The same 
difficulty is not felt with mechanics, because here we 
have causal relations between changes of distance, not 
between them and qualities of terms. 

Frankly I am not prepared to pronounce on this 
dogma. When I reflect on it I do not see that it is 
self-evident ; but one must attfiw^h a certain weight to 
general principles which many people find evident, 
unless one can either show that they are false, or point 
to causes which have actually produced the belief but 
include among them beliefs, incompatible with it. The 
dogma remains the only serious objection to the Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald theory, assuming that the latter accoimts for 
the &cts. But, if we could show that there was no need 
for any special physical assumption, that the negative 
result of the Michelsen-Morley and numerous other 
experiments depends on assumptions involved in all 
measurement, which are commonly overlooked and only 
here begin to be relevant, we should gain a double 
advantage. We should no longer go against what may 
be an d priori law, and what, at any rate, renders such 
a theory as that of Lorentz intrinsically improbable ; 
and we should not have to alter or supplement our old, 
and, so far, successful theory of electrodynamics, but 
merely to develop the consequences of something in it 
that had been overlooked. Tlie Theory of Relativity 
claims these advantages, and we will now consider it. 

Let us consider two systems which are in relative 
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motion to each other, and suppose that the people on 
them are trying to find the magnitude of some physical 
quantity like the velocity of light. It is clear that, if 
we call Si and 5, the two systems, the question : Is the 
velocity of light relative to S^ the same as or different 
from its velocity relative to 5,? has no very definite 
meaning till we are sure that the people on both 
systems are using the same units of length and of time, 
or, at any rate, know the relations between their re- 
spective units. Of course, in nature^ light has a certain 
velocity relative to each system, and these velocities 
are either the same or different, whatever may be 
people's measures of them. But all that we can know 
is whether the numerical values found by the two sets 
of observers are the same ; and it is clear that their 
sameness or difference will only allow tis to infer 
to the sameness or difference of physical velocity if 
they are using the same units. If, again, they think 
they are using the same units, but their judgments on 
this point are in fault, sameness of measure will not 
mean sameness of magnitude measured, and difference 
of measure need not mean difference of magnitude 
measured. These points seem obvious; but, as most 
difficulties here spring from neglecting to make the 
obvious explicit, I mention them. Let us first consider 
their judgments about time. It is clear that they 
must not merely agree about their units of time, but 
must also agree as to when a physical process is uniform. 
The only thing they can do is to agree to take some 
definite physical process, which they can both observe, 
as uniform, and to standardise their measuring in- 
struments by means of this. As we have already 
pointed out, there is an element of convention + an 
element of immediate judgment involved in taking a 
certain process as uniform. We begin with immediate 
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judgments of comparison, and end by defining as uni- 
form some process which (a) appears imiform to our 
judgments of immediate comparison, and (&) by being 
assumed uniform, simplifies as far as possible the 
statement of laws that are foimd to be true. We can 
suppose that each set of people has gone through this 
process for themselves independently of each other and 
that each has decided that the velocity of light relative 
to his system is uniform. This does not imply that 
each has found the same numerical value for it, for 
that would involve that they have agreed about units 
of length and time*. This being assumed, we can 
suppose that they both use the same methods of 
regulating their clocks so that they shall go uniformly. 
The method adopted by both will be as follows : When 
a clock on 5, marks t^ a light signal is sent out to some 
other point in the direction of relative motion and 
reflected back. It returns when the clock marks t^. 
Another signal is sent out to the same point when the 
clock marks £, and returns when it marks t^. If you 
always find that t^—t^ — t^ — t^ the clock will be said to 
be going uniformly. The people on S^ will regulate 
tfieir clocks in the same way. 

Now we can suppose clocks dotted about S^ and S^ 
wherever we please, and the next point that you must 
agree about is in your test for whether all the clocks 
in a system are going at the same rate, it being granted 
that each goes at a uniform rate. Here two methods 
present themselves. If you can carry the clocks about 
you have only to bring them up to the clock that you 
are going to take as standard on S^, and see whether, 
while this clock's hands pass from t^ to f,, those of all 

1 In what foUows about the regulation of clocks and the comparison of 
rates and aeros I am very much indebted to Prof. Huntington's article 
already quoted. 
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the others pass through the same angle. . If so you can 
further completely synchronise the clocks by seeing that 
all mark t^ together. Assuming that the rates of your 
clocks will not be altered by carrying them about they 
can now be put back in their places on fi^ and aU the 
clocks on that system will be running at the same 
uniform rate and having the same zero. The people 
on S^ can synchronise their clocks with their standard 
one in the same way. But, if you cannot sjmchronise 
your clocks in this way (and it is very unlikely that 
you could do so for all the clocks of a system), another 
plan must be adopted by the people on each system. 
Let the standard clock on S^ send out a light signal to 
a point P on S^ when it marks ^. Let this reach P 
when P's clock marks £,. Let the standard dock 
send out a second signal when it marks t,, and let this 
reach P when P's clock marks t^. Then if *j — <i = *^ — f, 
we say that the clock at P is going at the same rate 
as the standard clock. It only remains to set the zeros 
of the other clocks on S^ in accord with the standard one. 
If the standard one sends out a signal when it marks 
ti, and this is received at P when P's clock marks t, 
and at once reflected back to the standard clock, reach- 
ing it when it marks t,, we say that the zeros of the two 
clocks agree, provided that t^ = ^{t^ + «,). The people on 
/$, are supposed to set their clocks in the same way. 

So far we have assumed that both people have 
concluded that the velocity of light is uniform inde- 
pendently of each other. It is clear that, if this way 
of setting clocks be reasonable at aU, it is o^ reason- 
able for the people on S^ as for those on S^. And the 
supposed uniformity* of the velocity of light makes it 

1 Prof. Huntington^ does not mention this point, which seems to me 
important. Unless Hiej both assumed this it would be an unreasonable 
way of setting olocldi for the ones who did not assume it. 
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reasonable for both. Let us now consider their 
measures of length. Granted that each holds that 
light travels uniformly relative to him, and remem- 
bering that they cannot possibly compare the velocities 
of light which each finds relative to his own system 
with each other until they have agreed on their units 
of length and time, we see that there must be an 
element of convention in the answer to the question 
whether the velocity of light relative to both is the 
same or different. It is clear that they can so choose 
their respective units that the nwmericdl values of the 
two velocities will be the same, and, if they further 
have groimds for thinking that their imits are the 
same under these circumstances, they will naturally 
conclude that the actual velocities of which their 
measures are equal are equal in nature. Now the 
people on S^ are at liberty to define their units in such 
a way that if a light signal leaves a point P when P*s 
clock marks t^ and reaches a point Q when Q s clock 
marks t, the measure of the distance PQ shall be 
^ (^« — 'i)- c is a mere number which they can choose 
as they like, and whatever they choose will be the 
numerical value of the velocity of light relative to them 
in their units. Now, if the people on 5, have syn- 
chronised their clocks in the same way as those on S^, 
and have decided to set out a coordinate system in the 
same way by light signals, their choice of units of space 
and time are still open to them. They can make their 
standard clock go at any rate they like compared with 
that of S^ and they can choose any unit they like for 
distance. Since, until they have chosen their units, 
they cannot say whether the velocity of light relative 
to them is the same as or different fix>m that of light 
relative to S^, they are at liberty to choose their units 
so that the two velocities shall have the same measure. 
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This will not of course supply them with any reason 

for supposing that the two velocities are equal in fact, 

unless, they have grounds for believing that their units 

of time and space are the same multiples of S^^s units 

of time and space respectively. Thus the &ct that 

the measured velocity is the same relative to the two 

systems depends on a convention about units. Still 

the question whether the velocities themselves, as 

distinct from the measures of them, are equal is not 

a matter of convention ; it depends on whether equal 

measures of length and time, as determined on these 

conventions, really correspond to equal lengths and 

times in nature. 

Let us suppose that the people on S^ reckon that 

the standard clock on S^ is going r times as fast as 

theirs. Their method of judgment is as follows. They 

find that when they observe this clock to mark t^^ the 

clock on their system which is opposite to it marks t^y 

that when they observe it to mark t,' the dock on 

their system opposite to it marks t,, and that 

«' — t,' 

-^ — j^ = r. Let us further suppose that the people on 

Si reckon that S^ is moving with a velocity u relative to 
them along their x axis. Then it is easy to show, and 
it is shown by Prof. Huntington, that, if the clocks be 
synchronised and the coordinates set out by light 
signals in accordance with the rules laid down, the 
following relations will hold between the coordinates 
and clock-readings of the two systems. Let the 
standard clocks be at the respective origins of the 
two systems, and, when these origins are opposite each 
other, let the clocks mark O. Further let the common 
direction of relative velocity be taken as the a^axis in 
both. Then, if a;, ^, 2; be the coordinates of a point on 
Si and the clock there reads £,, whilst a/, y, 2/ are the 
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coordinatee of the point on 5», opposite to this and </ 
its clock reading, the following equations hold : 

a/ = ZK(a; — -u*), y' — ly, z' = lz 



K = 






These are the usual equations of the Theory of 
Relativity. It can be shown that, with our conventions, 
the numerical value of the velocity o£ S^ relative to <S„ 
as measured by people on 5j, is — -u, and that the rate 
of the standard clock on Sj, as observed from /Sj, is 

-7- . It will then be seen that the equations are — ^as 

they ought to be, seeing we are dealing simply with 
relative motion between the two systems — completely 
reciprocal ; i.e. we have 

X = kV {xf — u^tf) etc. 

A further very important result is that the 
numerical value of the velocity of light from a source 
in uniform motion relative to the two systems is found 
to be the same, viz. c by observers on each relative to 
his own system. The fact that this follows from simple 
and obvious considerations about measurement on Prof. 
Huntington's method seems to me to be its great 
advantage over that of Einstein. Einstein* takes this 
by no means obvious result as an independent postu- 
late, and it is from this that he actually obtains the 
transformation equations by mathematical reasoning. 
I say that he takes it as independent; I should say 
that he ought to do so. Actually he seems to think 

1 Jahrbuch d. BadtoaititnUU u. Elektnmik, Jan. 1908. 
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(wrongly, as is well brought out by Mr Norman 
Campbell^) that it is deducible from the axiom that 
the velocity of light relative to a system from a source 
fioced in it and measured by people on it will be inde- 
pendent of the relative motion of the system to others*. 
The Lorentz-Fitzgerald formula follows at once 
from these equations, and therefore — when measure- 
ments are made by light signals, at any mte-from 
plausible conventions about measurement, and from 
these alone. Let P and Q be two points on the x-axis 
of Sj , and let their coordinates be Xp and x^ . Then the 
people on S^ will call the measure of PQ x^ — Xp. The 
measure which people on S, will give of their distance 
will be the mieasure that they give of the distance 
between two points P' and ^ on <S„ such that, at the 
same moment by the clocks on 5, (say i'), P' is opposite 
to P and Q^ to Q. Then we have : 

aj/ = kI {Xp - utp), 
and Xg = kI {Xg — utg), 

when tj, and tg are the readings of the clocks on S^ at 
P when P is opposite to -P and at Q when Q is 
opposite to Q^ respectively. Thus 



I'-kK tp--^Xp 



= irf^«,-^ir,j. 



Whence ^g - 'p = i (^g - ^p). 

Suppose that ^ is a point on 5i such that RP is at 
right angles to PQ and y^—yp — Xg—Xp. Then it is 

» 'Common Sense of Relativity,' PhU, Mag, April, 1911. 
' This axiom may be compared with our remarks on the Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald Theory, p. 874 tt seq. 
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easy to show that the distance RP as reckoned by 
people on S^ will be ^ (y, — y,). Hence 






Xq "Xp I 



This is in accord with the Lorentz-Fitzgerald 
formula. 

Again, the people on <S, will not reckon two events 
which happen at different places on S^ as contemporary 
when the people on S^ count them as contemporary. 
Suppose an event happens at P on S^ when the clock 
there marks t and another at Q on 5, when the clock 
there marks the same. The times at which they will 
be judged to have happened by people on S^ will be 
those marked by their clocks which are opposite P 
and Q respectively when the clocks at P and Q mark t. 
Let these times be tj and </. 

Then tj — Klit- -xA and tq—'<l\t — -xA^ 

V 

. *. tg '-tp ^ ^ kI — \Xq — Xpf 

So the event at the place further along the axis of 
X is judged by the people on 5, to happen before that 
at the point nearer the origin, though the people on S^ 
judge them to be contemporary. Of course the com- 
plete reciprocity of the transformation equations in- 
volves that all these remarks apply, mutatis mutandis^ 
to the judgment of people on fi>, about times and 
distances on S^. 

But, now that we have seen some of the implications 
of setting clocks and measuring lengths according to 
the reasonable conventions set out above, the question 
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aiises : What would the people on S^ and S^ really 
believe about the physical world ? We must assume 
that they can communicate with each other (e.g. by 
wireless telegraphy) ; indeed we have already assiuned 
this when we said that they both took the same 
number c as the measure of the velocity of light 
relative to their own systems from sources fixed in 
them. But we will not assume at present that clocks 
or measuring rods can be carried about either system, 
or, d, fortiori, from one system to the other. 

It is clear that the people on S^ will tell those on 
S^ that the latter's clocks are not really synchronous, 
but that they get slower the fiirther they are along 
the X-axis fi:om the origin. And the people on S^ will 
make exactly the same criticism on the clocks of S^. 
Yet both have synchronised their clocks by the same' 
method, and therefore the opinion of neither is to be 
preferred to that of the other. What are they to 
conclude? The difference arises out of the employ- 
ment of two different methods of judging synchronism. 
The people on S^ judge of the synchronism of their own 
clocks by the method of light signals, so do the people 
on S,. But the people on S^ ripply ^ different test to 
^,'s clocks. Their test is that, if a clock of theirs at P 
marks t and the clock opposite to it on S^ then marks 
t!y then, if a clock of theirs at Q marks t, the clock 
opposite to this on S^ ought also to mark t!. The 
argument is that the readings at P and P' are certainly 
contemporary and the readings at Q and Q are 
certainly contemporary, but identity of reading at P 
and Q indicates identity of time if the clocks on S^ are 
properly set, and therefore, if the clocks on S^ were 
properly set, there ought to be identity of readings at 
P' and Q. It is difficult to find any flaw in this test, 
and therefore we must conclude that there is some- 
thing wrong with the test which is used by the 
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separate systems, in fact that identity of clock-readings 
on a given system set out by the conventions that we 
have adopted is not a mark of identity of time. Since 
both parties cannot be right, and since neither has the 
slightest claim to be right as against the other, the only 
conclusion is that both may be wrong, and that these 
conventions, plausible as they may seem, do not give 
us a system of clocks such that identity of reading on 
two clocks of the same system means identity of time. 

But the source of the perplexity would be quite 
clear to a believer in a fixed ether or absolute space. 
He would say : Your tests for synchronism in clocks 
and your measures of distance are not in general valid 
ones, they only are real tests for the particular case of 
systems that are at rest relative to the medium in 
which light travels. Now, when you have (as in your 
example) two systems in relative motion to each other, 
it is certain that one and possible that each of them is 
in motion relative to the ether. ■ Henoe your tests are 
bound to lead you to wrong beliefs in at least one of 
the systems, and the paradoxes that you find result as 
a matter of course. Unfortunately no experiments will 
detect or measure velocity relative to the ether, and 
therefore we cannot tell in what system, if any, the 
tests proposed do really ensure the synchronism of 
clocka 

It is clear how it happens that the test is not in 
general accurate. It will be remembered that, in regu- 
lating our clocks, we said that their zeros agreed if 
a light signal which left the standard clock when it 
marks t^ reaches a clock at P on the x-slxib when it 
marks £„ is reflected, and returns to the standard clock 
when it marks «, such that <, = ^ (*i + '$)• We can see 
that this test is only valid if the velocity of light rela- 
tive to our system be the same in both directions. We 
have assumed in fisu^t in using the test that the velocity 
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of light relative to each system is not merely uniform 
in any given direction, but is the same in all directions 
and in both senses. Since we have set out our clocks 
and coordinates on this assumption it is not surprising 
that our measures of the velocity of light accord with 
it ; but, unless the assumption be true, agreement of 
numerical values of measures is no proof of identity of 
what is measured. On the other hand until we have 
made some assumption that will enable us to set out 
coordinates and regulate clocks, we can get no numerical 
measures at all. The result of the discussion seems to 
me to be this: (l) Left to themselves the people on 
Si and <S, would have no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the assumptions on which they regulated their 
clocks and set out their coordinates. (2) Even when 
they can communicate and discover disagreement 
neither has any claim to be right as against the other, 
since both have made the same assumptions. Hence 
one must be wrong and both may be, and neither can 
tell which is. (3) The assumption which must be 
wrong in at least one case is that the velocity of light 
relative to the system in nature (as distinct firom the 
numerical value found for it) is the same in all direc- 
tions and both senses. (4) Since you cannot regulate 
your clocks and set out your coordinates uivtil you have 
made some assumption on this point, and cannot get 
numerical values foi* the relative velocities of light in 
various directions until you have regulated your clocks 
and set out your coordinates, no numerical value gained 
by experiment can ever without circularity be claimed 
as a proof of your assumption. (5) But disagreement 
between people on different systems who have made 
similar assumptions on points as to which there must 
be agreement if the assumptions be true disproves 
their truth in one case at least. (6) What remains to 
be said is that these disagreements are of no direct 
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importaDce to philosophy or to science. They are of 
no direct importance to philosophy, because the reality 
of time and space and the existence of equal lengths 
and contemporary events are in no way touched by the 
&ct that it is impossible to give an absolutely satis- 
factory test for equality of lengths or times. Indirectly 
they are of great interest because they force us to see 
that assumptions are made in all measurement which 
are often overlooked or taken as obviously true. And 
they are of no direct importance to science, because we 
are not there concerned to discover laws connecting 
absolute lengths, durations, and other magnitudes, but 
only laws connecting the values which we can read 
off our instruments. No doubt we caU these values 
measures of the lengths, times, forces, etc. in nature, 
and so speak of the laws connecting the measured 
values as laws of what they are supposed to measure. 
But what we have to remember is that, whilst these 
laws do, no doubt, imply the existence of laws in 
nature, they are expressions of the latter subject to 
the ajssumptions on which our measured values are 
supposed to be measures of the natiu'al magnitudes in 
question. If those assumptions be false, but internally 
consistent and consistently employed, we shall arrive at 
laws which are true and valuable, but are not direct 
transcriptions into numbers of the ftmctional relations 
of those natural magnitudes in terms of which they 
are verbally stated. To put it more clearly, let us 
suppose that I discover a law connecting my measures 
of three magnitudes P, Q, and R. I shall no doubt 
talk of this as a law connecting the magnitudes P, Q, 
and R themselves. Now, all my measurements are 
made on certain assumptions about what is a test for 
equality and inequality among such magnitudes. If 
these assumptions be true, i.e. if my assumptions lead 
me to believe that two quantities of the kind P are 
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equal when they actually have the same magnitude, 
and to suppose that one is greater than the other 
when it actually has a greater magnitude, and so on» 
then my law connecting the measures of P, Q^ and R 
can be called a direct transcription into numbers of the 
law of nature connecting the magnitudes themselves. 
If, on the other hand, my assumptions be false, but 
consistent and consistently used, i.e. if they lead me to 
take quantities with different magnitudes as equal, and 
so on, yet so that my mistakes obey a fixed law, then 
the law connecting my measures will not be direct 
transcription into numbers of that which in nature 
connects the magnitudes of the kind involved, but it 
will be an indirect transcription of it which will be just 
as usefiil, and — since it is connected with the direct 
transcription in a fixed, though to us unknown, way — 
in a perfectly definite sense, true. The Principle of 
Relativity, as a physical theory based on empirical 
evidence, now simply comes to this. If the people on 
two systems S^ and S, in uniform relative motion to 
each other have both laid out their coordinate systems 
and regulated their clocks on the assumptions described 
above, what each takes to be the measure of any given 
physical magnitude will be the same function of what 
he takes to be the measures of other physical magni- 
tudes. We know that one man's laws, at any rate, 
cannot be a direct transcription of the laws of these 
magnitudes in nature, and that perhaps the laws of 
neither are direct transcriptions ; but this need worry- 
no one, since no one can ever prove that his laws are 
direct transcriptions of those of nature, and all purposes 
of science are served if they be only indirect ones. 
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